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INTRODUCTION. 


Ill 


10. As a guide to the Census Officers a Census Calendar was issued showing Census 
the dates on which the several operations had to be commenced and completed Calendar, 
up to 20th March 1911. 

11. With Census divisions and agency thus constituted and the house- Preli- 
mnnbering cheeked with reference to the block lists, a preliminary enumeration minary 
was started. This consisted in writing up for each numbered house, the name and t5on 
particulars of every person living in it, by personal enquiry at each house by the 
enumerator himself and entered in a schedule, forms of which were supplied to 

each enumerator made up into books at the Government Press, one for each 
block and adapted to the size of the blocks assigned to him. The forms of these 
schedules were the same as those prescribed for British India, except that a sub- 
column was opened for entry of sub-castes under the main head “ Caste.” The 
columns of the Mysore schedule of 1901 providing for more particulars relating' 
to conjugal condition and for sect, gotra, etc., were omitted. The preliminary 
enumeration commenced on or about the 15th January 1911 in rural areas and 
the 1st February in urban areas and was completed with more or less speed 
everywhere so as to allow of the schedules being well examined and all errors 
rectified before the final enumeration on the 10th March 1911. 


12. In the meantime, notices were issued to all residents of villages and Notice to 
towns warning them as far as possible to remain in their houses on the night of the pu ' )lic ' 
the 10th March, to keep the front doors of their houses open, to keep their dogs 
muzzled and to help the Census enumerator with a light when he would call. 

13. To allow of all available officials helping in this final enumeration and to Closing of 
facilitate the preparation of provisional totals, all Public Offices, Courts and Schools P^Iie 

in the State were closed for three days on the 9th, 10th and 11th March 1911. tutions. 

14. Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of jails, lock-ups, Special 
hospitals and dispensaries. Special enumerators were appointed in respect of arran ^ e * 
jatras, fairs and festivals at which pilgrims, visitors, shop-keepers, etc., were Census 0 f 
likely to remain on the night of the 10th March 191 1. Travellers’ enumeration Jails, etc. 
tickets were issued to persons enumerated at these fairs and festivals. 


15. The final enumeration or Census proper consisted in the enumerator Final enu- 
going round the areas assigned to him, schedule book in band, rapidty comparing meratl0T1, 
the preliminaiy record with the facts subsisting on the night of the 10th March 

and correcting it by adding or striking off names as may be found necessary. In 
a few forest tracts of Bangalore, Mysore, Ckitaldrug and Kadur districts, where 
night census was not possible owing to the nature of the country and danger of 
wild beasts, the final Census was taken on the morning of the 11th March. 

16. For the purpose of quickly ascertaining the totals of population, special, Proyi- 
arrangements were made for making up totals. Enumerators and supervisors ®’° aaI 
met at assigned places oh the morning of 11th March 1911, the returns were 
added up by blocks and the figures thus obtained for the smallest unit of Census 
operations were combined for a series of larger units. Circles, Charges, Taluks and 
Districts and Cities, to make up the first totals. These first totals were tele- 
graphed by Deputy Commissioners to the Census Superintendent, Bangalore. 

Special arrangements had been made in the Superintendent’s Office to make up 

and telegraph the provisional totals to the Census Commissioner for India, 
which was done on the 17 th March 1911. According to the provisional totals, 
the population of the Mysore State including the Civil and Military Station. 
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26. As a preliminary to slip-copying, the schedule entries were carefully Examina- 

examined as a check on the provisional totals. This process was commenced on ^° n °f 
the 20th March 1911 and completed on the 13th May 1911. 80 edule8, 

27. Slip-copying was commenced on the 4th May 1911 and was completed by Slip-oopy- 
the end of June 1911. The average number of slips copied per day by a copyist in ^‘ 

was 264 in the first week, 683 when the work was in full swing and the general 
average worked up to 473, The maximum number of copyists exclusive of 
checkers and readers employed at one time was 310. The slips for infirms were 
separately written and separate slips were employed for the abstraction of entries 
in the Industrial Census Schedules. The slips were copied in the English language. 
Non-officials were paid by the job at the rate of annas two for every 100 slips 
correctly written up, while the officials were required to fill up not less than 400 
slips per day. 

28. The staff employed consisted of officials and non-officials who were The staff 
formed into sections, each section consisting of one supervisor, eleven examiners, employ <i ‘ 
two or three attenders and two or three readers and checkers. 

29. The sorting of slips for the several Imperial and Provincial Tables was Slip-Bort- 
then commenced. It closely followed the lines indicated in the Imperial Census in ^‘ 
Procedure Code with a few alterations as explained in detail in the Code on 
Abstraction and Tabulation and in the Administrative Volume. The unit of 
sorting was the Hobli (or the Revenue Circle) and Town (Municipality) in the 

case of slips of the Hindu Religion and the Taluk (or tahsil) in the case of other 
religions. In the case of Cities, however, the Division, Mohalla or Ward was the 
unit of sorting. During the sorting stage, a section of establishment consisted of 
a supervisor, ten sorters and two attenders. A standard outturn was prescribed 
based on the results of previous test-sorting. The largest number of sorters 
employed at any one time was 220. Sorting was commenced in July" 1911 and 
completed by the end of December 1911. 

30. The work of compilation was proceeded with concurrently with slip- Compila- 
sorting in the Abstraction Office and the manuscript copies of the tables were tion * 
sent to the Census Superintendent’s Office. The Tables were checked in the 
Superintendent’s Office before being passed for print. The first manuscript Table 
completed was the Imperial Tabic VI on the 26th July 1911 and by the 5th March 

1912 the last of the Tables was completed. Advance copies offtjhe Tables Volume 
were sent to the Census Commissioner on the 25th May 1912*$$r 

31. The Resolution of the Government of India in the|Home Department Census 
Nos. 192-208, dated the 28tli June 1910, prescribed 22 Impenal;;Tables and two 
Provincial Tables of which three of the former were optionap|m 2 ., XV-C and D oompi 
and XVI). The Government of His Highness the Maharaja Mysore, in their 
Order No. PI. 1577 — Cen. 3-10-2, dated the 24th September 1910, directed the 
compilation of all the Tables except that of XV -D, and the preparation of Tables 

IX, XII-A, XIV and XVI for all castes, tribes and races instead of for selected 
castes. The forms and designations of these Tables will be found in Part II — 

Tables. 

32. Resides Parts I (Report) and II (Tables Volume) of the Census of India Provincial 
Series, (a) the Volume of Talukwar Tables, (6) the Village Population Tables and Volumes, 
(e) the Administrative Report Volume embody the results of the Mysore Census. 
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33. As the operations connected with the Census of 1911 are still incom- 
plete owing to the fact that the Administrative Report and the Talukwar and 
the Village Population Tables have yot to ho printed and issued, it may he pre- 
mature to estimate the exact expenditure incurred for the Census of 1 Oil. But 
the figures given below may bo taken as very nearly correct for all practical 
purposes : — 



ConsuB, 1911 


1 

1 

Census, 1901 

Year 

Expenditure 

Remarks 

f 

Year 

ExjHinilituro ! Remarks 

1909-10 ... 

11s. a. p. 
4,890 0 0 

]- Aotunls 

i 1899-00 ... 

Rs. a. ]). * 

8 0 0 1 

1910-11 ... 

57,396 0 0 

1900-01 ... 

39,362 0 0 

1911-12 ... 

71,600 0 0 

J 

1901-02 ... 

82,431 0 0 i 

1912-13 ... 

35,000 0 0 

Estimated. (May 

1902-03 ... 

45,757 0 0 i 

Total 

1,68,886 0 0 

be taken as al- 
most correct.) 

1903-01 ... 

1901-05 ... 

, 

23,943 0 0 i 

3,423 0 0 j 




Total ... 

1,91,921 0 0 ! 

1 


The sum of Rs. 1,68,880 shown against the Census of 1011 includes the total 
of all charges actually incurred, while the expenditure of Rs. 1,91,024 shown 
against 1901 docs not appear to include the pay of the then Director of Statistics 
in charge of the Census Operations. If that item bo included, the expenditure 
will stand as : 1911 — Rs. 1,68,886, 1901 — Rs. 2,63,324. 

From the abovo, it will be seen that the cost of the Census Operations will 
work up to 5'5 pies per head of population in 1911 as against 9T pics in 1901 (or 
7 pies per head in 1901 if the Director’s pay be excluded). It may be added that 
in this State, all Census expenditure is “ Departmental,” there being no differ- 
ence between that and the “ Treasury ” accounts. 

34. A Census Superintendent has, from the nature of his work, to be in- 
debted to the labours of a very large number of oilicials and non-oflicials, so that 
it is not possible for him to express his acknowledgments adequately to all of 
them. However, in the collection and tabulation of the Census Statistics and 
in the writing of this Report, I am under obligations to (a) the Deputy Com- 
missioners of Districts who carried out the preliminary Census arrangements in 
addition to their ordinarily heavy work ; (b) Mr. Mrityunjaya Iyer, Assistant, 
until he went on leave, for efficient help in spite of his indifferent health ; and to 
the Assistants Messrs. Sadasiva Rao and Krishnaswami Iyengar for zealous and 
able co-operation ; and (c) my office establishment among whom I desire specially 
to mention the work of Head Clerk Sitaramaiya who brought to bear in the dis- 
charge of his duties his valuable experience of the Census of 1901, and also of 
Venkataramaiya, Deputy Clerk. To Mr. C. H. Yates, Superintendent of the 
Government Press, and to Mr. D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar, Officiating Super- 
intendent during the absence of Mr. C. H. Yates, I desire to express my 
acknowledgments for their hearty co-operation in the laborious task of printing 
the Census forms and passing the Tables and the Report through the Press. 
Lastly, I am much indebted to the Hon’ble Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Census Commissioner for India, for advice and criticism at all stages of the 
Census Operations. 

Bangalore, V. R. THYAGARAJA AIYAR. 

2nd September 1912. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


I. GENE UAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Mysore is an important Native State in Southern India, and is ruled by Political 
His Highness Colonel Sir Sree Krishuaraja Wadiar Bahadur, g.c.s.i., who was in- Geogra- 
vested with full powers of administration on the 8th August 1902. Mysore City is phy. ' 
the capital, but Bangalore City is the Administrative Headquarters, where are 
situated the Public Offices and Archives of the State and where reside most 

of the principal officers of the State. Adjoining Baugalore City is the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, a tract of 13*5-1 square miles assigned to the British 
•Government for the purposes of a Civil and Military Station and administered by 
the Hon'ble the British Resident. 

2. The State is situated between 11 "36' and 15°2' North Latitude and Situation 
74°3S' and 78°36' East Longitude. Its area is 29,474*82 square miles including the and area, 
area of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. The greatest length north and 

south is about 230 miles, the extreme length from east to west being 290 miles. 

The State is nearly equal in extent to Scotland whose area is 30,405 square miles 
and to Bavaria whose area is 29,292 square miles. 

3. The Province is surrounded on all sides by the Madras Presidency except Bounda- 
on the north and north-west where it is bounded by the districts of Dharwar and ries. 
North Kanara respectively of the Bombay Presidency and towards the south-west 

where Coorg adjoins it. On the eastern and western frontiers the nearest points 
are respectively 120 and 8 miles distant from the sea. 

4. The plateau of Mysore is situated like a wedge between the Eastern and Physical 
Western Ghats aud the Nilgiris where the Ghats converge. The general eleva- features, 
tion rises from about 2,000 feet above sea level along the north and south frontiers 

to about 3,000 feet at the central watershed which separates the basin of the 
Krishna to the north from that of the Cauvery to the south. Harihar in Chital- 
drug District is probably the lowest point in Mysore with an elevation of 1,830 
feet, Mulainagiri in the Bababudans in Ivadur District with a height of 6,317 feet 
being the highest point. 

Isolated peaks of massive rock called “ drugs ” form a prominent feature of 
the country, while chains of hills running chiefly north and south divide - the table- 
land into numerous valleys. 

5. With the exception of a few minor streams which flow on the west into Rhrer and 
the Arabian Sea, the chief rivers, viz., the Tuugabhadra on the north, the Cauvery tank 

•on the south aud the North Pennar, the Southern Pennar and the Palar on the east, systems, 
fall into the Bay of Bengal. The electric power generated from the Cauvery 
falls at Sivasamudram is made use of to drive the machinery in five mines on 
the Kolar Gold Fields and in a woollen mill in Bangalore City. 

There are about 30,000 tanks in the country, of which the largest is the 
Marikanave lake in Cliitaldrug District, recently constructed at an outlay of 44 
lakhs of rupees. 


1 



2 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

Climate, 6. The climate of Mysore, in spite of its situation within the tropics, is 

season . temperate, clue chiefly to its elevation above sea level, and, notwithstanding the 
and rain- prevalence of fever at certain seasons, is considered generally healthy all round 
fall. the year. There are no extremes of temperature, the lowest minimum averaging 
51°‘6 and the highest maximum 98°‘l in the shade at Bangalore. The absolute 
minimum recorded at the same station up to date is 45° ; 8 and the absolute 
maximum 100 o, 8 ; and this gives an absolute range of 55°. The year is divided 
into three seasons, the rainy, the cold, and the hot. The first commences with 
the bursting of the South-West Monsoon, generally in the first week of June and 
continues to the middle of November, closing with the rains of North-East Mon- ' 
soon. The cold season, which is generally free from rain, then commences and 
lasts till the end of February. The hot season sets in during March and 
increases in intensity to the end of May and is characterized by occasional thunder- 
storms which sometimes produce heavy downpours. At Bangalore the mean 
maximum and minimum temperatures are 82°*3 and 65°"3 respectively for the 
rainy months, 82”7 and 59°T for the cold season and 92°*2 and 67 0, 7 for the hot 
season. The rainfall ranges from an average of over 330 inches at Agumbc Ghat 
on the crest of the Western Ghats to 14 inches at Nayakanhatti in Challakere 
Taluk, Chitaldrug District. The zone of heavy rain, 60 inches and over, is con- 
fined to the Western Ghats region from Sorab to Manjarabad. The average rain- 
fall in Bangalore City is 36’5 inches. 

Agricul- 7. The soils in Mysore vary from black cotton to light sandy- loam. A red- 

ture. — coloured loam or clay loam predominates. Differing from other soils of India, 

(a) Soils, they are generally deficient in phosphoric acid. In the hilly virgin forest region 
in the west of the State, where coffee is largely grown, the percentage of nitrogen 
is very high. In the eastern portion of the State where the land has been culti- 
vated for a long time, less nitrogen is found. The surface is generally undulating 
(though flat in some parts and very hilly in others), here and there broken up by 
rocky hills and gravelly ridges. 

(I») Crops. Bice, coffee, cardamoms, pepper, arecanut and betel-leaf are cultivated in the 
forest region of heavy rainfall in the extreme west ; ragi, cholam, pulses, oil plants, 
cotton, tobacco, rice aud sugarcane being grown in the other parts of the State. 
Among the districts, Mysore, Baugalore and Tumlmr grow the most ragi, IColar, 
Hassan aud Chitaldrug coming next in order. Mysore and Chitaldrug have the 
largest area under oilseeds and grow the most tobacco. Chitaldrug is pre-emi- 
nently a cotton-growing district, and it also takes the principal lead in the 
limited area under wheat. Shimoga is the chief rice-growing district in the 
State followed by Mysore. Next in order come the districts of Hassan, Kadur, 
Tumkur, Ivolar. Bangalore and Chitaldrug. In the Shimoga District the 
cultivation of rice depends on the rains alone unlike Mysoi;e which has for this 
puqjose a splendid system of irrigation channels. Hassan, Ivolar and Shimoga 
arc the principal sugarcane districts in the State. Tumkur stands first in the 
matter of garden cultivation, cocoanut and arecanut forming the chief products. 
Kadur and Hassan are almost exclusively coffee districts. From the proportional 
figures given in Subsidiary Table I of this chapter, it will be seen that ragi takes 
up more than one-third of the gross cultivated area, rice and gram coming next 
in order as regards the extent cultivated. 

Mines and 8. Six gold mines were at work in the Ivolar Gold Fields on 1st March 1911, 
minerals, and of these four pay dividends. The machinery in five of these mines is driven 
by electric power. Manganese ore is extracted in Shimoga District, and iron ore 
smelted in several places in the State. 

Revenue 9. The total revenue and receipts of the State for the year 1910-11 were 

and ex- Hs. 2, *10,73, 315. the total expenditure being Bs. 2,22,70,758. 

penditurc. 

Natural 9). In Mysore, there are two regions of distinct character: the hill country 

Divisions, called the malum! in the West; and the open country on the East known as the 
nutitlnn. Some of the characteristics of the vuihuul country are tersely summed 
no in an old Kunareso ballad of which the following is a free rendering: — 

"Twelve thousand hilU, 

Six thousand godlin^s. 

In every forest chauipakii. 

In every village, a local chief.” 
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For rough purposes, the ntalnad may he regarded ns identical with Hassan, 

Kadur and Shimoga Districts which, however, contain a few semi-malna'd and 
maid an taluks. 

1 1 . For administrative purposes, the Province is divided into 8 districts Adminis- 
comprising 08 minks excluding the Jnhgirs of Yolandur and Sringeri and reckon- trative 
ing the sub-taluks (0 in number) as parts of the taluks to which they are Divisions, 
attached. The three districts of Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan which mostly com- 
prise either malnad or srmi-malnad taluks arc shown as the Western Division in 
the course of this Deport and the Tables referred to therein, while the five dis- 
tricts of Bangalore. Kolar. Tumkur, Mysore and Chitaldrug corresponding to the 
mnidan portion of the Province are shown as the Eastern Division. 

For the purposes of the Imperial Census Code, Bangalore City, Kolar Gold 
Fields. Mysore City and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, have been 
classed as cities, the last, alone containing more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
the rest being treated as cities in accordance with the discretion given to the 
Provincial Census Superintendent in the Imperial Code. The statistics for cities 
are. except whore otherwise stated, given separately from the districts in which 
they are situated. 


11. AUK A. POPULATION AM) DENSITY. 

1‘2. 'Pin* statistics relating to area, population and density are contained in Reference 
Imperial Table 1. Subsidiary Tables I and II of this Chapter and in Provincial toStatisti- 
Table 1. Before proceeding to discuss the statistics of districts and taluks, it cal Tables, 
will be convenient to recapitulate the main facts regarding the* State and the two 
Natural Divisions. 

18. The population of the Province on the 10th March 1!)11 was 5.80l>,]93 (a) Analy- 
persons consisting of ‘2.084.0*21 males and *2,871.57*2 females and was distributed sis by 
into 10.881 towns and villages with 1.158.004 occupied houses. The mean density Natural 
of population in the State is 107 per square mile and compares with the densities Divisions, 
nf certain Provinces in India and Europe as in the subjoined diagram. From 
Imperial Table I and Subsidiary Tables 1 and III. it will be observed that the 
Eastern Division which contains 07'8 per cent of the* total area (excluding Civil 
and Military Station. Bangalore) and 74*8 per cent of the total population (exclud- 
ing Civil and Military Station. Bangalore) is larger in extent and much more 
populous than the Western Division, and that the two divisions differ markedly 
from each other in several respects. 


Diagram sltotriug tin ■ Density nf Population («'.**., average number of persons per square mile) in 
Mysore awl certain other Provinces anil Countries. 

Scale ]"~ SO persons. 



The annual rainfall in the Eastern Division averages 25*9 inches against 59 
inches in the Western Division, the percentage of cultivable area to total area in ' 
the Eastern Division is 48'4 against 39*2 in the Western Division, the percentage 

1 * 



(b) Analy- 
sis by 
Districts 
and Cities. 
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of gross cultivated area under rice in the Eastern Division is 7 '6 against 20*3 in 
the Western' Division, and the number of towns in the Eastern Division is 04 
against 26 in the Western Division. The density per square mile is 2] 4 in the 
Eastern Division against 161 in the Western Division. Similar differences be- 
tween the two divisions, as regards longevity, civil condition, literacy, mother- 
tongue aud occupations of the people are dealt with in Chapters Y, YJJ, YU I, 
IX and XII respectively of the report. 

14. Of the several districts, the Mysore District has the largest area, then 
come Chitaldrug, Tumkur, Shimoga, Kolar, Bangalore and Kadur in the order 
named, Hassan taking the last place. As regards population, the Mysore District, 
which is the land of perennial rivers, again takes the lead followed by Bangalore, 
Kolar, Tumkur, Hassan and Shimoga in the order named, Kadur being the least 
populous. 

The appended diagram shows the ratio which the area and population of 
each district bear to the total area and population of the State. 1 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATION 01? AREA AND POPULATION. 


Each white diamond represents 1 i»kh cent op the total ahea of Mysore State 
including Civil and Militant Station, Bangalore. 


Each black diamond represents 1 pub cent of the total population of Mysore 

State including Civil and Militaby Station, Bangalore. 
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The density of population is “an abstract measure of the isolation, proxi- 
mity or crowding of the population *” and may in certain cases afford an index of 
the pressure of population on the soil. As observed in para 39 of the India Census 
Beport of 1901, the mean density is “ a mere arithmetical expression which covers 
an infinite variety of different conditions and is of use mainly as an arbitrary 
standard or line of division in relation to which a large body of figures may be 
grouped or arranged.” 

The mean densities of population in the several districts differ from the mean 
density for the State, four of the districts having a mean density higher, and the 
other four less, than that of the State. 

These facts are illustrated in the annexed map showing the densities of the 
several districts. Of the four districts having a higher density than the mean 
(197) for the Province, Bangalore District which is noted for its fertile soil and 
salubrious climate and is intersected by Kaihvays radiating from Bangalore City 
in four directions stands first with the maximum density of 276 persons per square 


* Professor Willcox in tbo Essays on tlie American Federal Census of 1890. 
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mile. Then come next in order, Kolar District in which the irrigation under 

map of Mysore. tanks has been more 

Shon'hiQ Densitii of Population per square mile in (he several Districts, hilly developed than 

in any other district 
and which contains 
t he Kolar Gold F ields, 
Mysore District in 
which the river irri- 
gation is more fully 
developed than in any 
other district, and 
Hassan District with 
its Hemavati valley 
and coffee industry. 
Of the four districts 
having a lower den- 
sity than the mean, 
Kadur District which 
has been described 
as pre-eminently the 
mainad country and 
is the least populous, 
has the least density 
of 121 persons per 
square mile. 


The density of population in each district will be found on analysing Sub- 
sidiary Table I to depend mainly on three factors : — 

{a) Percentage of net cultivated area to total area. 

(b) Percentage of cultivated area which is irrigated. 

(r) Percentage of gross cultivated area under ragi. 

In the maidan districts of the Eastern Division, density varies as rainfall, 
but this does not hold good in the case of the districts of the Western Division, 
where, in fact, density varies inversely as rainfall owing to the configuration of 
the surface. 

Among cities the Civil and Military Station is the most populous but Ban- 
galore City has the greatest density per square mile. 

15. Provincial Table I will be found to give in column 12 the density in the ( c ) Analy- 
talulis and cities of the State, the maps appended illustrating, except in the three sis of Den- 
taluks specified below, the variation of density in the taluks of the two Natural sity in 
Divisions. Divisions, 

As regards the three taluks of Bangalore, Mysore and Bowringpet, the den- Distncts 
sities given in Provincial Table I will be found to differ from those in the second and Ta ' 
map, as the populations of the cities have in the map been taken into account Iuks ' 
while they have been omitted for calculating the density of the taluks in the Pro- 
vincial Table I. 

In the Eastern Division, the taluk of the highest density is the Bangalore 
Taluk including the City ; but if the cities are excluded, T.-Narsipur Taluk heads 
the list with a density of 410 per square mile, Hosdurga and Hiriyur being the 
taluks of minimum density with 99 per square mile. In the Western Division, 

Arkalgud Taluk with a maximum density of 312 per square mile ranks first, the 
taluk of Nagar having the minimum density of 71 per square mile. 

In the T.-Narsipur Taluk, the annual rainfall is moderate, but sufficient, 
averaging 26' 5 inches, the climate is salubrious, the soil is generally good, the 
Cauvery flowing from one end to the other, and the irrigated area being 15'7 per 
cent of the total occupied area. The extent of hill, forest and other unculturable 
land is not large, the percentage to total area being 22'5. The extent of cultur- 
able waste is also inappreciable. All these factors go to produce the high density 
of 410. _ 


Seale SO miles— 1". 
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Bangalore Distiuct. 

1. Bangalore. 

2. Hoskotc. 

3. Dovanhalli. 

4. Dodballapur. 
fl. Kdamnngala. 

. Magndi. 

i . Channapalna and 
Closcpct (Snb). 

8. Kankanknlli. 

V. Alickal. 


Kolar District. 

1. Kolar. 

2. Mulbagal. 

8. Sriuivaspur. 

4. Cliintamnni. 

G. Sidlaghnttn, 

G. Bagcnalli and 
Guaibanda (Snb). 

7. Goribidnur. 

8. Chikbnllnpnr. - 

9. Malar. 

10. Bowriugpet. 


REFERENCES. 
Tumkur District. 
l..Tnmkur. 

a. Mnddagiri and Kora- 
tngcrc (Sub). 

8. Sira. 

4. Pavngnda. 

G. Chiknnynknubnlli. 

G. Gnbbi. 

7. Tiptur and Turuvo- 

koro (Snb). 

8. Kunigal. 


Mysore District. 

I. Mysore. 

3. Yedatoro. 

8. Hunsnr. 

4. Hcggnddovankoto. 
G. Gunalupct. 

G. Chnnirajnngar. 

7. Nanjangud. 

8. T.-Narsipur. 

9. Seringapntain and 

Fronofi Books 
(Sub). 

10. Mandya. 

II. Nagamangnln. 

13. Krislmnrajpetc. 

13. Malvnlli. 

14. Ydandur Jabgir. 


CiiiTALniiua District. 

1. Cbitnldmg. 

3. Clinllakcro. 

8. Molaknlmnru. 

4. Jagahir. 

6. Dnvangcro and 

Harilmr (Snb). 

G. Holalkcrc. 

7. Hosdnrga. 

8. Hiriyur. 
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In Hirivur on the other hand the annual rainfall is precarious, averaging 

17*o inches, the 
soil is stony and 
sterile and the 
extent of hill, 
forest and cul- 
turable waste is 


MAP OF MYSORE. 
Western Division. 


Showhuj Density of Population per square mile .in the several taluks. 
Seale 40 Miles = 2". 



Hassax District. 

1. Hassan and Alnr (Subi. 

2. Arsikere. 

8. Belur. 

4. Manjarabad. 

5. ArkalRud. 

6. Hole-Xarsipnr. 

7. Ckamiarayapatiia. 


REFERENCES. 

Kam i! Disnm-r. 

1. C'lukmapitnr. 

2. Kadnr. 

8. Tarikeiv. 

4. Kopjpa and Wdaiiaili (Sul». 

5. MuiTgerc. 

fi. Sriuaeri .tain'll'. 


large 


exceeding 


Shxmoga District. 

1 . SUimopa imil Kuiiisi (Sub). 
•2. Cliaunapiri. 

3. Hounaii. 

4. Sliikarpur. 

5. Surah. 

6. Kapur. 

7. Napar. 

b. Tirtbalialli. 


45 per cent of 
the total area. 

In Arkalgud, 
the conditions 
are somewhat 
similar to those 
in T.-Xarsipur 
Taluk. 

In Xagar, al- 
though the an- 
nual rainfall is 
heavy amount- 
ing to 166*8 
inches and the 
area under rice 
is 89 per cent of 
the total area 
cropped, these 
factors are more 
than counterbal- 
anced by the ex- 
istence of a large 
area of forest and 
bill forming 82*1 
per cent of the 
total area and 
the unhealthi- 
ness of the cli- 
mate at certain 
seasons of the 
vear. 


A. careful study of the maps showing the density of population in the two 
divisions will bring out the following facts : — 

1. Most of the taluks in the density scale 300-450 possess river irrigation, 

the rest owing their high density to either the existence of cities or 
superior tank irrigation. 

2. Within each district aud on the border between two adjoining dis- 

tricts, taluks in any other density scale, saj r 100-150, are mostly 
contiguous to each other, the similarity of density being due to the 
existence of similar features such as, soil, climate, proximity to 
Railways, irrigation facilities and the like. 

16. We shall conclude this part of the subject with the following general 
remarks by Dr. H. R. Mill regarding the density of population. (Article “ Geo- 
graphy ” hr the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

“ The population which can be permanently supported by a given area of land differs 
greatly according to the nature of the resources and the requirements of the people. 
Pastoral communities are always scattered very thinly over large areas; agricultural 
populations may be almost equally sparse where advanced methods of agriculture and 
labour-saving machinery are employed ; but where a frugal people are situated on a fertile 
and inexhaustible soil, such as the deltas and river plains of Egypt, India and China, an 
enormous population may be supported on a small area. In most cases, however, a very- 
dense population can only he maintained in regions where mineral resources have fixed 


Factors 
influen- 
cing’den 
sity of 
popula- 
tion. 
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&“ Villa- 
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the site of great mannfacturing industries. The maximum density of population which a 
given region can support is very difficult to determine ; it depends partly on the race and 
standard of culture of the people, partly on the nature and origin of the resources on which 
they depend, partly on the artificial burdens imposed and very largely on the climate.” 

III. TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

17. The statistics relating to urban and rural population are contained in 
Imperial Tables III, IV and V and in Subsidiary Tables III, IV, Y and VI of 
this chapter. 

IS. To understand the statistics it is necessary to differentiate between 
“ towns M and “ villages.” 

The definition of “town** adopted at this Census was the same as the one 
followed at the last Census and was as follows : — 

“ Town includes every Municipality of whatever size and every continuous collection 
of houses (if any such exists) which is not a Municipality but is permanently inhabited by 
not less than -5,000 persons and which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat 
as a town for Census purposes.” 

The definition of “ Village ” will be given later on ; but it is sufficient to 
observe at this stage that villages are mostly inhabited by agriculturists and are 
units of Land Revenue Administration, while towns are governed under Munici- 
pal or other special laws and are in some cases centres of trade and industry. 

There are 90 municipalities in the State including the Civil and Military 
Station. Bangalore, against 1*25 in 1901: of these, three, i.e., Bangalore City, 
Mysore City and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, have been treated as 
cities. 

The Kolar Gold Fields tract, which is not a municipality but is a Sanitary 
Board Area governed by a special Regulation, has also been classed as a city. 

The decline in the number of municipalities from 125 in 1901 to 90 in 1911 
is due to the passing of a Municipal Regulation in 1906 under which a reclassi- 
fication of municipalities has been effected. The number of municipalities in 
1S91 and 1SS1 was 99 and 84 respectively, including the Civil and Military Sta- 
tion. Bangalore. 

In the whole State there are only two villages each with a population of 
more than 5,000. Robertsonpet in Kolar District and Turuvanur in the Chital- 
drug District ; but it has not been considered necessary to class them as towns. 
It may he interesting to record the fact that in 1901 there wore two such villages, 
RoJakviidi and Agara in Mysore District, and that they have not maintained the 
•..■line population at this Census. 
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21. We shall now proceed to trace the variation of urban population in Variation 
each division. ’ of popu- 

lation in 

1. EASTERN DIVISION. Towns. 

. There are 04 towns in this division inclusive of three cities and excluding 
the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. All the three cities show increases 
of population during the decade. Bangalore City possesses excellent water-supply, 
drainage and lighting systems, is a railway centre and contains two mills besides 
other industrial concerns. Its population fell from 80,285 in 1891 to 69,447 in 
1901 owing to the ravages of plague, but has now regained the normal strength. 

The increase of 27*3 per cent in the population of the Ivolar Gold Fields during 
the intercensal period is an indication of the prosperity of the gold mining 
industry. It was during this decade (/.<?., in June 1902) that the industry 
received an impetus by the substitution for steam power driving the machinery, 
of the cheaper electric power generated from the Can very falls at Sivasamudram. 

In the Mysore City the increase (4*7 per cent) is moderate and is due to the 
operations of the Mysore City Improvement Trust Board during the decade; but 
the population is still less than what it was in 1891. 

Each of the districts comprising the division will now be dealt with in 

turn 

There are twelve towns (excluding Bangalore City) in this district and (a,) Ban- 
most. of them have suffered a loss of population during the decennium. Nela- galore 
mangala, Tyamagondlu. Channapatna, Closcpet, Kankanhalli and Anekal were District, 
more or less infected with plague on the date of final Census and many persons 
were living in sheds outside the towns. Hoskote has partly regained the popu- 
lation which it had lost in 1901 but its population has not yet come up to what 
it was in 1891. 

Of the 11 towns in the district (excluding Ivolar Gold Fields), 8 towns show (a*) Kolar 
an increase of population. The decrease of population in Ivolar and Mulbagal is District, 
due to the prevalence of plague in them and their partial evacuation on the date 
of the Census. Although Chikballapur shows a large increase of population dur- 
ing the decennium. it has not yet regained the population which it had in 1891 
and of which it lost nearly half in 1901 owing to plague. The decrease in Sidla- 
ghatta is* due to the recrudescence of plague in it several times during the 
intercensal period. 

Of the 10 towns in the district, 4, /.<*., Sira, Maddagiri, lvoratagore and Turn- (a.,) Tum- 
vekere, show an increase of population during the decade, the rest showing a kur Dis- 
decrease. Turn kur, Gubbi, Tiptur and Ivunigal were partially evacuated on the triot. 
date of the final enumeration owing to the outbreak of plague in them. The fre- 
quent appearance of plague in Chiknavakanhalli during the decade has led to a 
diminution of its population. 

Of the 19 towns in this district (excluding Mysore City), 9, i.c., (1) Nanjan- (a,) My- 
gnd, (2) Chamrajnagar, (3) Gundlupet, (4) Talkad, (5) T.-Narsipur, (6) Nagaman- sore Dis- 
gala, (7) Saligram, (8) Krishnarajpete and (9) Heggaddevankote, show an increase triot. 
of population during the decade, the rest showing a decrease. The decreases are 
specially heavy in (1) Seringapatam, (2) Malvalli, (3) Hunsur, and (4) Yedatore. 

Plague and malaria account- for the decrease in Seringapatam and Yedatore, 
while a falling birth-rate and an increasing death-rate due to the prevalence of 
plague explain the decreases in other towns. 

Of the 9 towns in this district, 6, viz., (1) Chitaldrug, (2) Holalkere, (3) Jaga- (a 5 )Chital- 
lur, (4) Molakalmuru, (.5) Hiriyur and (6) Challakere show an increase of population, drug Dis- 
The decreases in Davangere, Harihar and Hosdurga are accounted for by the triot. 
prevalence of plague in them at the time of Census. 

Davangere is an important seat of trade and there has been a steady increase 
of population in it from 1881 to 1901. 

2. WESTERN DIVISION. 

There are no cities in this division. Of the 8 towns in the Hassan District, (b,) Has- 
3, ?'.e., (1) Hole-Narsipur, (2) Arkalgud and (3) Arsikere, show an increase of san De- 
population, the rest showing a decrease. The prevalence of plague at the time of triot. 

2 
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(b.) Kadur 
District. 


(bj) Shi- 

moga 

District. 


Distribu- 
tion and 
growth of 
popula- 
tion in 
Towns 
classified 
according 
to size. 


Distribu- 
tion of 
popula- 
tion 

between 
Towns and 
Country. 


Census accounts for the decrease in Hassan, Alur and Saklcspur during the decade, 
an excess of deaths over hirths explaining the decrease in Bclur and Alur. 

In Kadur District only Sringeri and Koppa show an increase while the other 
six towns show a decrease. Plague accounts for the decrease in Chikmagalur, 
while the decrease in the other towns is mostly duo to an excess of deaths over 
births during the decade. 

Of the 10 towns in Shimoga District, 5, viz., (1) Shimoga, (2) Sagar, (8) Tir- 
thahalli, (4) Sorab and (5) Kallurkatte, show an increase of population, the rest 
showing a decrease. 

The decline of population in Nyamti, Kumsi and Honnali is due to the 
prevalence of plague therein and their partial evacuation at the time of Census. 
In Channagiri, some people have settled beyond the limits of the town owing to 
the recrudescence of plague. 

22. Subsidiary Tables V and VI will be found to give full details on this 
subject. Of the 91 towns, one (Civil and Military Station, Bangalore) contains 
a population exceeding 100,000, two (Bangalore and Mysore Cities) contain popu- 
lations ranging between 50,000 and 100,000, one (Kolar Gold Fields) has a popula- 
tion of from 20,000 to 50,000 and two (Shimoga and Davangere) have populations 
varying between 10,000 and 20,000, the rest belonging to other classes. 

The number of females per 1,000 males is lowest in Kolar Gold Fields (739 
per 1,000 males) which among cities has the largest number of foreign born (851 
per mille) and is highest in towns whose population lies between 5,000 and 
10,000 (985 per 1,000 males). The increase of population during the past decade 
has been greatest in Kolar Gold Fields ; the percentages of increase 27‘3 and 439'2 
in the two decades 1901 to 1911 and 1891 to 1901 respectively being an eloquent 
testimony to the romantic growth of the Gold Mining industry. The compara- 
tive and absolute increases of 1G‘6 per cent and 92'2 per cent respectively over 
the total urban population of 1871, record the growth in urban conditions in 
the State during the past 40 years. The negative percentages in columns 5 and 
6 of Subsidiary Table V are indicative of the havoc wrought by plague in certain 
towns since 1898 and of the rise and fall of towns from one class to another. 

28. Subsidiary Table III embodies the necessary details under this head, 
and the accompanying diagram shows the urban and rural population in each 
district. Out of every thousand persons in the State 113 reside in towns, the 
number for -Eastern and Western Divisions being 108 and 68 respectively. On 
analysing by districts, it will he seen that Kadur District shows the largest num- 
ber per mille residing in towns (90 per mille), Hassan District giving the least (53 
per mille). 11*3 per cent of the total population reside in towns, 88‘7 of the 
total population residing in villages. 

DIAGRAM SHOWING THE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT. 


The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate population of the 

DISTRICT, WHILE THE BLACK DIAMONDS REPRESENT THE URBAN POPULATION IN IT. 
EACH DIAMOND REPRESENTS 50,000 PERSONS. 
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In 1901, the corresponding percentages were 13 and 87 respectively, and the 
comparison shows that there has been a slight decrease of the population in 
the towns during the decade. This decrease is due to the decline in the number 
of towns during the decade — explained elsewhere — and to the prevalence of 
plague at certain seasons in many of the towns, leading to the movement of the 
urban population into villages. From Subsidiary Table III, it is apparent that 
of the urban population 47 per cent live in towns with a population of 20,000 and 
over, 20*4- per cent live in towns with a population of from 5,000 to 10,000, and 
29*1 per cent reside in towns with a population of under 5,000. Of the rural 
population. 53*5 per cent, live in villages with a population of under 500, 42*3 x 
per cent living in villages with a population of from 500 to 2, COO. 

24. In England and Wales, 78 per cent of the population live in towns and Compari- 
only 22 per cent live in villages; in Scotland and Ireland, the urban population son with 
forms 09’8 per cent and 31. per cent respectively of the total population. In Provinces 
Baroda State the urban population forms 19*0 percent of the total population, in Europe 
the corresponding percentages for Madras and Bombay Presidencies (including and India. 
States) being 11*7 and 18*1 respectively. 


25. Headers of Mr. Baden Powell’s and Sir T. M orison's works are familiar Definition 
with the detailed descriptions of the types of Indian Village and the Village of “Yil- 
Community from the Administrative and Economic points of view respectively, lage.” 
This chapter is. however, concerned with villages as containing aggregates of 
population, and the barest outlines will therefore suffice/ 

In the Provincial Census Code, village was thus defined as in 1001 : — 


“Village" means the area constituted into a village by the Revenue Survey Depart- 
ment and includes all land belonging to such village and all hamlets, if any, (i.e., groups of 
houses eallcd by different names' formed within such area. In the case of some alienated 
tracts (Tnatn and Kayamgutta villages) to which the Survey operations have not been 
extended, the term ‘ village ’ shall refer to the ‘ asli ’ or parent village and include all ham- 
lets which are subordinate thereto without forming independent units for revenue purposes. 

It includes ‘ Bechirakh,’ * Amanikcre," ‘Xalnhanta.’ ‘ Coffee Estate,’ ‘ Kavals,’ sepa- 
rately measured and mapped and other units of Revenue Administration, though they may 
contain no or hut a few permanent human habitations.” 


A description of the powers and duties of the village officials (patch shaubhog, 
etc.), will be found in paras 1 to Oof Chapter IV of the Mysore Revenue Manual. 

20. In the maifhtii, the village site forms a distinct and generally the cen- Village 
tral portion of the village and is surrounded by the cultivated and waste lands of sites, 
the. village. Each village site ordinarily contains the “Holgeri” where the de- 
pressed classes live. To every large house in the village site is annexed a 
1 hittal ’ or backyard. 

In the maliutd, villages are often such only in name, being composed of scattered 
homesteads at various distances apart. Every large village whether in the maid an 
or malnad usually contains a temple, an irrigation tank and a village chavadi. 

The mean distance between adjacent villages in the State varies from 1*13 
mile in Kolar District to 1*97 in Chitaldrug District, the mean for the State being 
1*43 mile. 


27. The average area per village in the Eastern Division is 1*46 square mile, Average 
against 1*60 square mile in the Western Division, the average for the whole State area and 
being 1*52 square mile. The average area per village in the districts varies popula- 
froni *92 square mile in Kolar District to 2*77 square miles in Chitaldrug District, tion per 

The average population per village in the Eastern Division is 326 against y 91age 
265 in the Western Division, the average for the whole State being 308. in 

The average population per village in the districts varies from 435 in Mysore ntvjnfnnc 
District to 239 in Hassan and Kolar Districts. 

28. From Imperial Table III combined with Subsidiary Table V, it will be Villages 
seen that there are 13,999 villages, each with a population of under 500; 2,097 classified . 
villages each with a population of between 500 and 1,000 ; 561 villages with a according 
population of between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 81 villages with a population of between to popula- 
2,000 and 5,000. About 47 per cent of the total population live in villages- with tion. 

* For n description, from nu economic point ot view, of nn ordinary villnpe in Mysore, see Chapter Xn of this Beport. 

2 * 
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a population below 500, villageswith a population of from 500 to 1,000 account- 
ing for about 25 per cent of the total population and villages with a population 
ranging between 1,000 and 2,000 containing 13 per cent of the population. 

IV. HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


Descrip- 
tions of 
dwellings: 
Definition 


29. Imperial Table I, Subsidiary Tabic VII and Provincial Tabic I will be 
found to give details of occupied houses .and house-room. • 

The dwellings of the people are generally of mud, one-storeyed and with 
„ „ few openings outwards except the door but possessed of courtyards within, sur- 

of House roun fl e j[ w ith verandahs and open to the sky. In the better class of houses, these 
e c * are well paved and drained, while the wooden pillars are elaborately carved or 

painted. The cattle are generally tied in a separate part of the house and occa- 
sionally in separate sheds. The huts of the Holeyas, Madigas and other lower 
classes are thatched ; but the houses of the higher classes are covered with either 
terraced or tiled roofs, the latter more especially in the mnlnad where the rain- 
fall is heavy. In the mnlnad , the dwelling houses arc few and far between. 
Since the appearance of plague in the State in 1898 great attention has been 
paid to the opening out of extensions in congested areas and to the erection of 
sanitary dwellings. 

The definition of ‘ House ’ adopted at the present Census was the same as 
the one followed in 1901 and ran thus : — 

“ A dwelling house is defined to be the dwelling place of one or more families with 
their resident servants having a separate principal entrance from the common way. The 
common way, it must be remembered, is not necessarily a public way. 

* * * Under such circumstances, the subordinate tenements should he separately 

numbered, the series being also painted on the main entrance to ensure that none of the 
subordinate tenements is overlooked.” 

According to the definition, the occupied house is synonymous with the 
tenement occupied by a family. Mills, factories, bar and. silledar lines, -jails, 

. schools, plantations containing houses, mutts, makans, temples, shops, chat- 
trams, dharmasalas, travellers’ bungalows, enclosed cart-stands, temporary sheds 
for accommodation of coolies, etc., were also numbered in the same way as houses. 
The total number of houses thus censused in the State was 1,509,265, the ratio 
borne by the number of occupied houses to the total number of houses censused 
being 76'7 per cent! In. the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, the houses were 
numbered in accordance with the instructions issued by the Superintendent of 
Census Operations, Madras Presidency. These differed from the above in- the 
direction that one number should be given to a house even though two or more 
families were living in different rooms of the same house. This difference must 
be borne in mind whenever the figures for Civil and Military Station, Ban- 
galore, come under examination. 

Humber of 30. The average number of occupied bouses per square mile in the State 
occupied has increased from 38 in 1901 to 39 in the present Census and may be accepted 
houses as a p V00 f 0 f growth in the number of houses in the extensions and elsewhere 
per square during the past decade. The increase in the average from 1881 has been steady. 
mi ' e * In the Western Division, however, the number of houses per square mile has 
fallen from 31 in 1901 to 30 in the present Census, while in the Eastern Division 
the number has increased from 40 in 1901 to 43 in 1911. 

On reviewing by districts and cities, it will be seen that the average number 
of houses per square mile has increased in all the districts and cities of the 
Eastern Division except Mysore City, that it has remained stationary in the 
Hassan and Shimoga Districts and that it has decreased by one in Kadur District 
and by 255 in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. . 

The average number of houses per square mile in each district corresponds 
approximately with the density of population in each district. 

31. The average number of persons per house in the State is 5 and has. 
remained stationary since 1901. 

On analysing by districts and cities, the average will be found to have increased 
_ . . f from 5 to 0 in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, while in the Kolar Gold 

families ° ^ * e hls,it has decreased from 5 to 4. Elsewhere the average has remained stationary. 


Number of 
persona 
per house 
or aver- 
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The above facts lead to the conclusion that the increase in the number of 
houses has kept pace with the increase of population during the decade and that 
there is generally little or no overcrowding except perhaps in parts of the four 
cities. It is remarkable that the average ‘number of persons per house in the 
State is very nearly the same as in Ireland for 1911 (5T) and in England and 
Wales for 1901 (5‘19). This identity of averages is not, of course, indicative of 
similarity in the urban and rural conditions of the countries compared. 

. Among the Hindus who form the bulk of the population in the State, the 
Joint Family System is the rule and all the coparceners generally live in the 
same house. • The partition generally takes place on the death of the parents but 
may be deferred in exceptional cases. The size of the family varies generally 
with the caste or tribe .and with their material condition. 

The number of married women of fifteen years and upwards in the State is 
1,1*26,379 (cidc Imperial Table VII). If every one of these married women had 
a separate house, the number of occupied houses would be 1,126,379, it being 
assumed that the married women at age-period 0-1 o would live with their parents 
or parents-in-law. As a matter of fact, the number of occupied houses in the 
State is 1,158,004 or 1,028‘1 per 1,000 married women. 
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III.— Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

32. Tilt' preceding chapter dealt with the population as it stood on lOtli 
March 1011, and except in the case of the population of towns did not deal with 
the variation during the decade. This chapter will treat primarily of the growth 
of population in districts and taluks during the decennium and secondarily of 
the variation from 1371. 

33. The statistics referred to in this chapter are contained in Imperial 
Table II, Provincial Tables I and II and the. Subsidiary Tables of this chapter as 
noted below : — 

I. Variation in relation to Density since 1871. 

11. Vnrintion in Natural Population. 

III. Comparison with Vital Statistics. 

1Y-A. Variation hy Taluks classified according to Density (Actual Variation). 

IV-B. Variation by Taluks classified according to Density (Proportional Variation). 

Reference is also made to agricultural and other statistics where necessary. 

34. The following extract from the Mysore Census Report, 1881, summa- 
rises the History from 17(51 to 175)0 : — 

“During the Muhammadan usurpation under Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan which lasted 
from 17(>1 to 175)5). unceasing warfare not only kept the whole country in continual 
turmoil lmt also led to a great intermingling of various classes in the population. A 
strong Mahratta element had been introduced into the northern and eastern districts by 
the settlements of the Hijapitr State during the 17th century, and these had been followed 
by the Mughal Government, of Sira. Subsequently, even after the Mysore Rajas had 
established their power, large tracts in the centre of the country were pledged to the 
Mahrattas to huv off their repeated invasions. Migrations of the people en manse from a 
district threatened with such inroads were so frequent that a special word. Value came 
into use to describe these fugitives. But under Haidar, wholesale transportations of 
population took place. In 17(5(5. after the conquest of Malabar, I A. 000 Xairs were deported 
to the less populous parts of Mysore, though only ‘200 tire said to have survived. Large 
numbers of Coorgs were forcibly converted and removed to Kcringapatam, of whom 10,000 
made their escape on the night of Tippu’s defeat by the British in February 1792. On 
Haidar's invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. when the district of Tanjore was ravaged, all 
the weavers and their families iff that part were collected and driven to Seringapatara 
to people the Island. The population of Sira was bodily transferred to the same place to 
furnish inhabitants for the suburb of Guujaiu, while large numbers of Bedar youth, 
forcibly converted to Islam, were formed into the effective Chela battalions of his army.” 

, Information regarding the extent to which the Province was inhabited from 
175)9 to 1871 is scanty and based on conjectural estimates. In his report dated 
oth December 1804, Col. Wilks estimated the population at 2,171,754 persons 
while in 1833, according to Col. Morrison’s estimate, the population was 4,500,000 
persons. In the Khaneshumari estimates of 1S41, 1851, 1860 and 1869-70, the 
population was returned at 3,050,713, 3,426,458, 3,821,000 and 4,108,607 persons 
respectively. 

35. The results of the several Censuses and the rates of increase from one 
Census to the succeeding Census, are shown in the appended table : — 


Your of Census 

1871 



Population 

... 5,055,402 

Increase (+) or 
decrease (— ) 
per cent 

1881 



... 4,186,188 

— 17’2 

1891 



... 4,943,604 

+ 181 

1901 



... 5,539,399 

+ 121 

1911 



... 5,806,193 

+ 4'8 


The percentage of net variation during the 40 years (1871-1911) is 14*9 for the 
whole State. The State has received no accession of territory since 1871. The 
mean density of population per square mile has steadily increased from 142 in 1881 
to 197 in 1911. The increase in the natural population during the decade as dis- 
tinguished from the actual population is 5 per cent {vide Subsidiary Table II). 
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CHAPTER II. — MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Factors 
affecting 
growth of 
popula- 
tion. 

Registra- 
tion of 
Yital 
Statistics. 

(a) Regis- 
tration in 
urban 
areas. 


36. As the increase of population during a decenninm is the combined 
effect of two factors, one being the excess of births over deaths and the other 
being the balance between immigration to and emigration from the country, it 
will he convenient to describe the machinery for the registration of Vital Statis- 
tics and of the statistics of migration. 

37. Section 48 (1) (g) of the Municipal Regulation, No. VII of 1006, author- 
ises the Municipal Council to make bye-laws for the registration of births, deaths 
and marriages. The following extract from the Government Proceedings, dated 
the 18th May 1911, No. 9484-50 — Ml. 120-10-49, reviews the progress made by 
the Municipalities in this direction until the close of the year 1909-10 : — 

“ In the Bangalore and Mysore Cities, special establishments for the registration of 
vital statistics were maintained at a cost of Rs. 4,566. In the other Municipalities this 
work was done generally by the patel except in Shimoga and Sringeri where it was done 
by the Municipal staff. The report of births and deaths was obligatory under the bye- 
laws in force. In the Mysore City, bye-laws were framed for the compulsory report of 
births and deaths and they were sanctioned by Government during the year. In the 
Chikmagalur Town, the framing of the necessary bye-laws was under the consideration of 
the Municipal Council. * * * The report of births in the Bangalore City is stated to 

be not satisfactory as the public in general are still ignorant of the bye-laws. * * * 

Seven cases were prosecuted for failure to make a report in time of births and deaths in 
the Bangalore City. In four cases the accused were convicted and fined Rs. 2-4-0. 
The remaining three cases were pending at the close of the year.’.’ 


(b) Regis- 38. In rural areas the registration of births and deaths is done by the patel 
tration in of the village under the supervision and control of the Revenue Officers and the 
rural results are compiled and forwarded to the Sanitary Commissioner. Revenue 
areas. Officers on tour -and particularly on jamabandi duty are enjoined by the stand- 
ing Orders of Government to check the registers written by the patel. As the 
patel is sometimes illiterate, he writes the register with the help of the shan- 
bhog or some other person. 

(c) Regis- 39 , N 0 machinery exists at present for recording the volume of emigration 

tration of fr 0 m and immigration to the Province each year and the only information avail- 
Migvation. a y e on the subject has to be obtained from the Census figures of the decades as 

shown in para 40 below. 

AnalyBiB 40. Prom Subsidiary Table III, it appears that the deficiency of births over 

of the deaths during the decade has aggregated 144,519 and that there has been no 
growth of natural rate of increase during the period. 

Subsidiary 7 Table II shows that the immigrants have increased from 306,381 
in 1901 to 312,908 in 1911 and that the emigrants have similarly increased from 
132,342 in 1901 to 139,453 in 1911. 

As pointed out in para 123 of the India Census Report, 1901, the real 
migration during the period is not measured by the difference in numbers between 
the two sets of statistics. The details of the working are given below : — 
Immigrants in 1901 ... ... ... ... ... 306,381 

Do in 1911 ... ... ... ... ... 312,908 


popula- 
tion by 
reference 
to Yital 
Statistics 
and 

Migration. 


2 ) 619,289 


Mean ... 309,645 

Mortality at 40 per mille per annum for 10 years 2/5 of 309,645, i.e. ... 123,858 


Census increase in Immigrants from 1901 to 1911 ... ... 6,527 

Probable number of actual Immigrants in the decade ... .... 130,385 

Emigrants' in 1901 ... ... ... ... ... 132,342 

Do in 1911 ... ... ... ... ... 139,452* 


2)271,794 
Mean ... 135,897 

Mortality in the decade 2/5 of 135,897, i.e. ... ... ... 54,359 

Census increase in emigrants ... ... ... .... 7,110 

Probable number of actual emigrants in the decade ... ... 61,469 


Adopting the method described in the same para, we get 68,916 as the 
balance between immigration and emigration during the period. According to the 
Subsidiary Tables II and III interpreted in the light of the above method we 
ought to expect a net loss of 75,603 persons in the population of 1901. As the 


* Since reported to be 130,574 as given in Subsidiary Table II. 
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Census figures of 1011 indicate an increase of 4*8 per cent over the population 
of lf)01, and as there is no reason to doubt the approximate accuracy of the figure 
giving the balance between immigration and emigration, it is clear that the 
registration of vital statistics during the decade, as summarised in Subsidiary 
Table 111, has been defective. That the inaccuracy in the registration of vital 
statistics is not, peculiar to Mysore but is shared by all Provinces in British India, 
will appear from the following remarks of Air. Hardy, in para 49 of his Memo- 
randum on the Age Tables and Bates of Mortality of 1901 : — 

“ It. would appear hopeless for many years to come to expect anything like complete 
registration of births and deaths in India and I would suggest that it would be well to 
concentrate efforts in this direction upon certain small but representative areas in various 
parts of India." 


41. The inaccuracy of the registration of births may be proved from 
another set, of considerations. According to Imperial Table VII of the Mysore 
Census of 1901, the number of married women at age 15-50 in the State includ- 
ing Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, was 88*2,711. From the Table of 
fecundity given at page (14 of Xewsholme’s Vital Statistics, the least number of 
births per 1,000 married women at age period 15-50 per annum is 178, and the 
average number of births in Europe is stated to be 250 in the Chapter on Public 
Health and Vital Statistics in Volume 1 of the Imperial Gazetteer (page 507). 

Taking the smaller figure, the least number of births should have been 
152.709 for each year of the decade from 1901 to 1910; but the average annual 
number of births according to the Subsidiary 'Pablo Til is 94,467. The birth- 
rate as thus returned is therefore impossibly low. 

42. Although the Vital Statistics as summarised in Subsidiary Table III, 
have failed to throw light on the growth of population during the decade, it is 
desirable to seek for an explanation in the conditions affecting births, deaths and 
migration. As observed at page 509 (Chapter X, Public Health and Vital Statis- 
tics) of Volume I. Imperial Gazetteer, 

*‘ Nothing is clearer than the effects of marked abundance of food or the reverse upon 
the general state of the public health and of both food and health upon the hirtli-rate. 
With any marked rise or fall in food prices there is immediately a similar movement in 
the death-rate and an opposite movement in the birth-rate 1) months later. When famine 
prevails and subsequently other factors co-operato, marriages are deferred and the able- 
bodied leave their homes in search of work or relief. With the recurrence of the first 
bountiful harvest the tide turns, deferred marriages are celebrated, cohabitation is 
resumed and the sexual instinct, depressed by privation, resumes its sway fortified by rest 
and by comparatively abundant food. The death-rate now falls vapidly to below the 
normal owing to the previous elimination of the physically weakest; and nine months later 
the birth-rate (calculated on the total population which now contains a larger proportion of 
persons at the reproductive ages) rises with a bound and is maintained above the normal, 
generally for about a year when the ordinary relations of the rates are resumed.” 

The conditions of the decade will, therefore, be described under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

(«,) Conditions of Season and Agricultural prospects. 

(rtJ) State of Public Health. , 

(« 3 ) Extension of Irrigation. 

(o 4 ) Improvement of Communications and Construction of Civil Buildings. 
(«-,) Development of Agriculture. 

(o 6 ) Industrial Progress. 

43. Average rainfall, 38'56 inches, i.r., 2*36 more than the average for 30 
years since 1870. Harvests were good and there was a sufficient supply of water 
and fodder for cattle. There was au increase in the area under cultivation. 
The prices of food grains were somewhat easier than during the previous year. 

Rainfall, 42*49 inches. Agricultural conditions were very satisfactory and 
the prices of food grains declined considerably. There was a large increase both 
in the area of lauds under crops and of lands under occupation. 


Correla- 
tion be- 
tween re- 
corded 
births and 
fecundity. 


Review of 
the condi- 
tions of 
the 

deoade. 


(ad Season 
and agri- 
cultural 
prospects. 

1901 - 02 . 

1902 - 03 . 


Rainfall, 55*49 inches. The year was memorable owing' to the disastrous 1903 - 0 }. 
effects of the torrential rain in the Kolar District, sweeping away nearly the 
whole of the famous Palar series of tanks. The year was otherwise favourable. 

There was an increase in the extent of lands under occupation. 


3 * 
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1904- 05. Average rainfall, 29*16 indies. Tlu> year was unfavourable to agricultural 

operations. .There was a drought, particularly in the Kolar District, where 
cattle suffered more than men, and all possible measures were adopted for the 
relief of both men and cattle. 

1905- 06. Bain fall, 26*67 inches. The year was one of considerable anxiety. The crops 

suffered considerably owing to the general failure of the rains, and there was a 
rapid rise in the prices of food grains, ('attic also suffered much for want of fodder 
and water. All possible measures were adopted for the relief of men and cattle. 

1906- 07. Rainfall, 44*44 inches. The agricultural prospects were favourable and enabled 

the people to recover from the depressing effects of the previous two lean years. 

1907- 08. Average rainfall, 38*97 inches. Though above the average for the 37 years, 

it was not evenly distributed and there was a partial failure of the usual October 
rains. The outturn of crops during the year perceptibly declined and the prices 
of food grains rose slightly higher. 

1908- 09. Rainfall, 35*17 inches. Distress prevailed considerably and the prices of 

food grains ruled high. Owing to lack of sufficient, local employment a larger 
number of people than usual emigrated from Mysore and Tuinkur Districts to 
Nilgiris, Wynaad and other parts in search of labour. 

1909- 10. Rainfall, 3-3*22 inches. Agricultural depression disappeared and the people 

wore generally prosperous. The prices of food grains fell slightly. 

1910- 11. Rainfall, 48*18 inches. The outturn of crops was good and the prices of 

food grains fell to some extent. 

(a*) State 44. Plague was virulent during the years from 1001-02 to 1004-05 and in 
of public 1907-08 and 1910-11, but was mild during the years 1905-0(5, 1900-07, 1903-09, 
health. and 1909-10. Inoculation against plague was, during the later years of the 
decennimn, popularised as a preventive, measure and the disease has lost much 
of its virulence. Vaccination as a preventive against small-pox was, by Kegulat ion 
No. I of 190G, made compulsory in Bangalore, and Mysore Cities and Kolar Gold 
Fields. Subsequently, in 1909-10, this system was introduced into several Muni- 
cipal Towns in the Bangalore, Kolar, Ivadnr, Shimoga and Chitaldrng Districts. 

In August 1907, the Department of Public Health was constituted in the 
State with a properly equipped staff for successfully combating plague, cholera 
and other epidemics. The staff consists of a Sanitary Commissioner and other 
officers. Advisory Sanitary Boards have also been constituted, a Central Sani- 
tary Board for the whole State and District Sanitary Boards for each district. 

(a 3 ) Ex- 45. The decade is memorable as having seen the completion of big irriga- 

tension of tion works in the State. The Marikanave Reservoir which was progressing at the 
irrigation, commencement of the decade was practically completed in 1907-08, and the res- 
toration of tanks in the Palar Scries in the Kolar District which were swept 
away by the heavy rains of 1903-04, was also completed in 1905-0(5. 

In January 1902, the members of the Irrigation Commission visited Banga- 
, lore and a Conference was held in the Public Offices. 


(a,) Civil 46. The chief among the public buildings undertaken and completed or 
buildings. ‘ nearing completion during the decade were the Maharaja’s Palace at Mysore, the 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore and the buildings in connection with Tata’s 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. 

Improve- The principal works undertaken and completed during the decennimn were 
ment of the widening and extension of the Bababudan Hill roads, the opening out of the 
communi- Saklespur-Gonibid road, the extension of the Sagar-Malnad roads and the bridg- 
cations. ing of the difficult river-crossings of the Cauvery at Yedatore, of the Hemavati at 
Hole-Narsipur, of the Bhadra at Tadasa and of the Lokapavani at Hannakere. In 
1907, the Steam Tramway Line was opened from the Shimoga Railway Station 
to the Manganese Mines at Kumsi. The total length of the roads maintained 
during the decade was 1,968 miles from Provincial and 3,502 miles from District 
Funds as against 1,921 miles from Provincial and 3,416 miles from District Funds 
in the previous decennium. 

(a 5 ) Devel- 47 . An Agricultural Chemical Laboratory was established in the State in 
opment of 1901-02 ; attention was directed to improve cotton cultivation by the introduction 
agricul- 
ture. 
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of the choice foreign varieties of seed, to plant new fruit trees, and to grow coffee 
in the plains. Considerable attention was also paid to the cultivation of rubber 
in the State; an Experimental Farm was opened at. Mebbal, and a start was given 
to the imparting of instruction in sericulture at the Tata’s Silk Farm at. Bangalore. 

The Co-operative Societies Regulation (111 of 1905) was passed in 1905 and 
good progress was made during the deeennium in regard to co-operative, move- 
ments. The number of Co-operative Societies working at. the close of the decade 
was 111 with a total membership of 9,043. and a share capital of Rs. 2 , 31 , 480 . 

The holding of several Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitions and of cattle 
shows in several parts of the State in connection with the jatras or fairs on the 
occasion of religious festivals, was another noteworthy feature of the decade, 
these exhibitions and shows having an educative value to the local raiyats in 
raising different varieties of grains and fruits as also in the breeding of strong 
agricultural bullocks. 

•IS. An appreciable progress was made in the Industrial movements in the 
State by the establishment of no less than 20 Industrial and Weaving Schools, both 
Government and private. Of the aided institutions, the one at Ilassan. ris.. the. 
Wesleyan Mission Orphanage Industrial School, was mainly for the education of 
girls. A scheme for working the pottery and the tiles branch at. the Government 
Industrial School. Mysore, was started at the close of the decade thus giving an 
impetus to the art of pottery and ttle making in the State out of choice terra- 
cotta. 

The starting of the Economic Conference at the close of the decade for the 
furtherance of tjn* Industrial. Agricultural and Educational enterprises and to 
bring to full development the natural resources of the State marks an epoch in 
the Economic History of Mysore. 

•19. A brief account of the principal industries in each district, extracted 
from page 3-1 of the Mysore General Administration Report for 1910-11 and the 
industrial Census schedules, is given below 

(1) J imam tore District. The Mysore Spinning* and Manufacturing Com- 

pany and the Bangalore Woollen. Colton and Silk Mills are in a 
nourishing condition. The Tata’s Silk Filature Company under the 
management of the Salvation Army continued to work and produced 
silk worth Rs. 4.587. The Iron and Brass Foundry of Mackenzie it 
Company and the Ripon Iron Works manufactured articles of the 
value of Rs. 20,200. The Brick and Tile Works of Bangalore City 
and the Government Military Dairy Farm in Bangalore Taluk, conti- 
nued to show steady progress. 

The Eakshmi Dye Works and the Mavalli Dvc Works turned out 
Rs. 19,000 worth of goods. 

The Cigar Factory, the Mysore Tannery Limited, the Aryan Hosiery 
Factory and the two tanneries at. Thattekere in the Channapatna 
Taluk were doing good business during the year. 

The Sugarcane Mill of Mi. Krishna Iyengar at Urgahalli and the two 
Sugar Factories at Agaram and Kayamgutta Kundalahalli are working 
satisfactory. 

(2) Kolar District. — The Electric Saw Mills at Bowringpct and the 

Cigarette Factory at the same place have continued to yield good profit. 

The Sugar Factory at Goribidnur turned out S00 tons of sugar worth 
Rs. 1,44,000. The output at the Kolar Gold Mines continued nor- 
mal, the number of persons employed being 25,303. 

Skins to the value of Rs. 15,000 were tanned at the tannery near C-hik- 
ballapnr. 

(3) T innl'ii r District. — The Paddy Husking Mill at Tumkur worked for only 

two months. The Wesleyan Mission Industrial School at Tumkur 
turned out good work during the year. 

(4) Mysore District. — The Coffee Curing and Bone Crushing Industries of 

Hunsur and the Weaving Factory started by Mr. B. S. Krishna 
Iyengar at Mysore are working satisfactorily. 
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The Bice Mill at Yedatore did not turn out much work during the 
latter part of the year. The Government Industrial School at Mysore 
continued to show good progress in all its branches. 

(5) Eassani District. — The well-known Brass and Copper Industry at Sra- 

vanabelagola was in a flourishing condition and weaving was largely 
carried on in Hole-Narsipnr. 

The Factories for the manufacture of tiles of Mangalore pattern at 
Saklespur and Harihalli in the Manjarabad Taluk are working satis- 
factorily. There were 77 coffee and 5 cardamom plantations in the 
district, the business in most of them being normal. 

(6) Shimoga District. — At Yelagalale in the Sagar Taluk, a factory named 

“ Sarada Tile Works ” has been started for the manufacture of Man- 
galore tiles. The tram-way works and the Manganese Mines in the 
District were not thriving. 

The Gudigars of Sagar and Sorab, engaged in sandalwood and ivory 
carving, are declining owing to insufficient demand for such articles. 

(7) Kadur District. — A factory for the manufacture of flooring and roofing 

tiles after the Mangalore pattern is reported to have been started at 
Sringeri. The 163 coffee, 4 cardamom and 3 rubber plantations in 
the district employed 19,127 persons on 10th March 1911. 

(8) Chitaldrug District. — The bangle manufactory at Malebannur, which 

has been in existence for some time, and the several cotton ginning 
factories at Davangere have become profitable concerns. 

50. From the above review it will appear that in spite of the failure of har- 
vests in 1904-05, 1905-06 and 1907-08 and of the prevalence of scarcity in 1908-09 
in parts of the State and of the recrudescence of plague during the greater part of 
the deeennium, the material condition of the people has improved, the bad sea- 
sons having been followed by good seasons and the landed classes profiting 
bjr the high prices of food grains, and that the increase of 4'8 per cent over the 
population of 1901 is a natural one under the circumstances. 

51. As the increase of 4’8 per cent in the population during the decade 
(1901-11) is not uniformly distributed throughout the State and the variation 
ranges from an increase of 10’4 per cent in the population of Chitaldrug District 
to a decrease of 5'8 per cent in the population of Kadur District, it is necessary 
to ascertain the rate of growth in the several districts and taluks. There has 
been growth of population in all the districts except Kadur and Shimoga, the 
percentages of increase varying from 2 in Hassan District to 10‘4 hi Chitaldrug 
District and the percentages of decrease varying from 2'8 in Shimoga District to 
5 '8 in Kadur District. The appended maps show the percentage increase and the 
increase in density in the several districts. 

52. We shall now proceed to examine the variation of population in each 
district. In the maps illustrating the percentage increase in taluks, the per- 
centages of variation for such of the taluks as have cities and sub-taluks are 
consolidated and differ from those given in the Provincial Table I, which gives the 
variation for sub-taluks and cities separately from the taluks in which the 
former are situated. It has been considered desirable to adopt this procedure for 
the maps and for the discussion as the effect of migration between the taluk and 
city (or sub-taluk) will thereby be eliminated. The population of the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, has, however, not been included in the population of 
the Bangalore Taluk or Bangalore District. 

(1) Bangalore District. — The percentage of increase during the decade has 
been 7'4 for the district including city. Of the nine taluks in the 
district, only one, /.«., Anekal Taluk, has suffered a loss of population 
to the extent of 3*29 per cent, the increases in the other taluks vary- 
ing from 3'39 per cent in Nelamangala Taluk to 13'70 per cent in 
Kankanhalli Taluk. The Deputy Commissioner attributes the 
decrease of population in Anekal Taluk to the effects of plague. The 
increase in the occupied area during the decade has been 55,292 acres, 
but the irrigated area has declined by 4,759 acres. The district has 
been steadily increasing in prosperity since 1881. 
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MAP OF MYSORE. 
Eastern Division. 


Showing the' percentage oj variation since 1901 of the pojmlalion of each Taluk. 

Scale 40 miles— 1". 
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risen hy 3*(5 per cent-, during the decade. The growth of population has 
been general in all the taluks except Seringnpatam and Yolandur, the 
increases varying from 2*1(5 percent in lluusur Taluk to 10*70 per 
cent in Mandva Taluk. The decadence of Seringnpatam Taluk is due 
to the effects of plague and malaria in reducing the birth-mlo and in- 
creasing tin* death-rate. Constant recrudescence of plague in the 
Yelandur dahgir necounts for tin* decrease of population in it during 
the decade. The increase in the occupied and irrigated nrens has 
been 0,57(5 and (5,2*25 acres respectively during the decade. 

(5) Chitaltlruy District.- -The population of the district has increased by 
10M per cent, during the decade, the increases varying from 3*9*1 per 
cent in Molaknlmuru Taluk to 1(5*72 percent, in the Holalkere Taluk. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed for the development in TTiriyur Taluk 
of the full effects of the Marikanave Project. The occupied and 
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irrigated areas in tlie district have increased by 190,269 and 8,358 . 
acres respectively during the decade : but a portion of the increase in 
•the occupied area represents the area transferred in 1902 from the 
Chiknayakanhalli and Kadur Taluks to Hosdurga Taluk when the 
latter was constituted into a taluk (vide •Government Proceedings 
dated the 20th April 1902, Xo. R. 4868-4908 — R. F. 16-1900). 

The Deputy Commissioner of the district makes the following remarks 
regarding the different rates of increase in the several taluks : — 

“ The highest increase is in the Holalkeve Taluk. Its nearness to the Railway Station 
and not being much infected with plague and other epidemics and the successive favour- 
able seasons which this taluk had since last Census have all contributed to the prosperity 
of the country. Next come in order, the Jagalur. Hosdurga and Chitaldrug Taluks, all of 
them are nearer the railway communications than any other taluk except perhaps Davan- 
gere and Harihar. The comparatively low percentage of increase in the latter two taluks 
is due to the ravages of plague which had visited these two taluks in almost every year of 
this decade and which had not yet completely subsided eveu at the time of this year's Cen- 
sus, and many were found living alone, their families having been sent elsewhere at the 
outbreak. The increase in Hiriyur Taluk is due, in addition to its share of general pros- 
perity of the country, to the tin-owing opeu of the lands under the Marikanave channels for 
cultivation and the consequent influx of some outsiders. The increase in the Challakere 
Taluk is 2 per cent below the district average, thus confirming the oft-repeated view that 
this taluk is the driest and the least rain favoured, that it is more deeply affected by the 
caprices of the seasons, that, scarcity makes its appearance here first and most often and 
that therefore the scope for progress is limited. The very low increase in the Molakalmuru 
Taluk is singular. It is free from plague. There is also a railway line from Bellary to 
Raidrug running on the outskirts of the taluk. Perhaps the inaccessibility of the interior 
parts of the taluk, the want of ample facilities of communication between one village and 
another on account of the hilly nature of the tract, have much retarded the progress. The 
Amildar states further that on account of marriages and festivals a large number had tem- 
porarily left the taluk." 

(6) jEZ assan District . — The population of the district as a whole has increased 

by 2 per cent during the decade, the increases varying from ‘47 per 
cent in Hassan (including Alur Sub-Taluk) to 12'63 per cent in Hole- 
Xarsipur Taluk and the decreases varying from 7'01 in Belur Taluk to 
14'70 per cent in Manjarabad Taluk. The heavy decreases in Belur 
and Manjarabad Taluks are ascribed to the decline in the coffee indus- 
try and to the deaths exceeding the births owing to the ravages of 
malaria. 

The Deputy Commissioner further states that there is employed, on the 
coffee and cardamom estates of Manjarabad Taluk a large floating 
population of labourers from South Kanara and other taluks of Hassan 
District and that this population returned to their homes prior to the 
date of final Ceusus. 

The causes of the decrease of population in this and other malvad tracts 
are being investigated by the Sanitary Commissioner (vide Govern- 
ment Proceedings No. 6127-35 — Sab. 92-09-3, dated the 24th April 
1910, reviewing the Sanitary report for the calendar j-ear 1908). 
The occupied area in the district has decreased by 13,S94 acres and 
the irrigated area has increased by 11,861 acres during the decade. 

(7) Kadur District . — The population of the district has declined by 5'8 per 

cent during the decade, i.e., to about the same extent as during the 
decade 1871-81. The decreases have taken place in all the taluks 
except Kadur and range from o'79 per cent in Koppa (including Yeda- 
halli) to 11'29 per cent in Tarikere. 

The occupied and irrigated areas have increased by 4,891 and 16,047 
acres, respectively, during the decade. 

The causes of the decrease of population are similar to those given in 
the case of Belur and Manjarabad Taluks. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner also ascribes the decline in part to plague. 

(8) Shimoga District . — The population of the district has declined by 2'8 
per cent during the decade and the decrease has affected all the taluks- 
except Shimoga and Channagiri. The decreases vary from "57 per cent 
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iii Honnali to 10*15 per cent in Sagav Taluk. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the. district has made the following remarks regarding the 
depopulation in the scmi-malnad and malnad taluks: — 

“ The question of the so-called decimation of the malnad population lias for some time 
past been engaging the attention of Government and they have also ordered an investigation 
into the causes that have brought about a decline in the population of malnad tracts. 
* * * It is interesting to note, however, that the Sub-Division Officer of Sagar has 
ventured to remark that ‘ the depopulating force of insanitation is a thing to be counted. 
This is a very serious matter and requires to be tackled with earnestness. Effective steps 
have to be taken to improve sanitation and reduce mortality or otherwise eradicate the 
causes of depopulation so that a better state of things than what exists at present may be 
established.” 

V ♦ > V 
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“The maidan taluks of Channagiri and Honnali show a decided and fairly uniform rate 
of increase from the Census of 1881 ; Honnali shows a slight decrease in 1911 probably 
due to local movements of population. The figures of 1881 show a well-defined fall as the 
result of the famine of 1877. It is perhaps unnecessary to say more about this group than 
that it presents the same conditions as prevail in the other maidan taluks of the State.” 

“Coming now to the scmi-malnad tShimogn, Rorab and Shikarpur Taluks), it is 
evident that the figures relating to the taluks comprised in it disclose conditions entirely 
different from those of the maidan. The fir^t point which strikes the attention is that the 
famine of 1877 has not had the same depressing effect in the scmi-malnad as in the maidan 
which would countenance the inference, ceteris paribus the scmi-malnad is better suited to 
support population in bad seasons than the maidan, or in other words that the natural 
resources of this tract are well in excess of the needs of the population," 

“ But looking at the figures as a whole, it is apparent that there are causes at work 
which tend not only to neutralise the effects of this abundance of resources, but to counter- 
act the natural tendency of population towards increase. These causes, whatever they 
may be, have kept the population almost stationary ; if anything, there is a slight inclina- 
tion downwards. It need only be said that Rorab, which is more nearly malnad in its 
characteristics than scmi-malnad, exhibits the conditions which will be noticed when 
speaking of the malnad taluks.” 

“ Coming now to the most interesting group that of the purely malnad taluks (Ragar> 
Nagar and Tirthahalli), it is at once evident that the famine of 1877 has had the strange 
effect of bringing about a rise of population. The explanation of this apparent paradox 
lies in the fact that the malnad is by its situation and configuration, no less than by the 
fertility of its soil less liable to be injuriously affected by drought and adverse seasons ; and 
that its natural capacity is far in advance of the requirements of its population. The 
result was that the distress elsewhere drove population into this tract, and for a while 
brought about an increase. If this explanation is correct, it must follow that the increase 
must have been greatest in those taluks which are most advantageously situated as regards 
lines of communication. * * * It may then fairly be said that the malnad is capable 

of maintaining a large population without strain on its natural resources even in the most 
adverse seasons.” 

“ But it is abundantly manifest that some cause is at work here, more potently than 
in the semi-malnad, which counteracts the fruitfulness of the land and the healthful ten- 
dency of population towards growth.” > * *■ 

“ Any attempt to assign causes for this decline must, in the absence of facts and scientific 
investigation, be mere idle guess-work ; but it would not be unsafe to say that the invari- 
ableness of the result indicates the existence of a constant cause probably to be found in 
the environment. The fact that the cause which opposes the growth of population as we 
pass from scmi-malnad would show that the condition of the climate has something to do 
with it. How much is attributable to the climate, and how much to such social and 
hygienic causes as consanguineous marriages in confined communities, and location of 
village sites with regard rather to agricultural convenience than to sanitary excellence, 
an inertia of temperament which prevents recourse to medical assistance even where avail- 
able is a matter to be determined only on patient and exhaustive investigation. Perhaps 
the day is not far distant when the malnad ryot will be as alive to the requirements of 
sanitation as he now undoubtedly is to his economic interest. A bom trader and a nude- 
awake banker and business-man, he is at present singularly inattentive to the ominous 
import of low vitality as evinced in a fall of population and the necessity of attempting to 
improve his environments as the best safeguard of his own permanent prosperity.” 

The occupied and irrigated areas in the district have increased by 22,097 
and 6,343 acres, respectively, during the decade. 
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< In the India Census Hcport of 11)01, the Census Commissioner has 

made the following observations regarding this district: — “Shimoga 

on the Bombay border has only a nominal increase. Very little coffee 

is grown hero; the climate is unhealthy and the population has long 

been nearly stationary.” 

» • 

53. From Subsidiary Table IV, (a) and (/>), it will be observed that the in- 
crease of population during the decade has mainly taken place in taluks which 
had a density of cither under 150 or 150 to 300 or in other words in taluks which 
were thinly or fairly densely populated in 1001. 

54. From the detailed examination, it will be observed that tin* disquieting 
feature of the present Census has been tin 1 decadence of population in the viahiad 
and scmi-malnad taluks of the Western Division, the decrease of population in 
a few taluks of the Eastern Division being small. The increase of population in 
the maid on districts of the Eastern Division has proceeded with equal pace with 
the expansion of cultivation and the extension of irrigation in the tracts where, 
the increases have occurred. At the close of 1010-11, 1,0(5-2,7*20 acres of assessed 
waste land were available for cultivation in the State and there is still room for 
further increase of population. 

55. The appended diagram shows the growth of population in each district 
from 1871 to 1911. It will he seen therefrom and from Subsidiary Table I that 
since 18S1 when there was a decrease of population owing to the disastrous famine 
of 1876-78, the population of the State has steadily increased, the percentage of 
increase being, however, different at each decade. The explanation lies in the 
distribution of population by age and by race and religion at each Census. In 
1881 out of every 10,000 females in the State, the number of females at the 
reproductive age period 15-50, was 5,272, the number of females at the other two 
extremes 0-15 and 50 and over being 3,668 and 1,060 respectively. The distribu- 
tion of males by age periods was also similar (vide Subsidiary Table IT of Chapter 
V). The decade 18S1-1S91 being a healthy and prosperous one, the death-rate 
at each age-period was low and the birth-rate high. The result was that the 
population increased by 1ST per cent in 1891. In 1891, the number of females 
at the reproductive age-periods 15-50 fell to 5,056, the numbers at the other two 
extremes of life rising to 3,720 and 1,224 respectively. In 1901, the percentage 
of increase fell to 12*1 and the distribution of population by age-periods underwent 
a further change, the number of females at the reproductive age-periods 15-50 
falling to 4,698 out of every 10,000 females. In 1911, the percentage of increase 
in the population is 4*8 but the numbers of females and males at the reproduc- 
tive age-periods have risen from 4,698 and 4,758 in 1901 to 4,896 and 5,044 
respectively-. 

It will thus be seen that there is no such thing as a normal rate of increase 
and that, other things such as material and sanitary conditions being the same, 
the increase at each decade depends primarily on the distribution of population 
by age periods and secondarily on the distribution by race and religion. The 
second factor is dealt with below. 

56. From Subsidiary Table I of Chapter IV, it will be observed that out of 
every 10,000 persons, 9,199 are Hindus, 542 are Musalihans, 124 are Animists 
and 103 are Christians, the rest being adherents of the minor religions. The 
percentages of variation given in columns 7-10 of the same table also show that 
the Hindus both during the decade (1901-1911) and during the thirty years 
(1881-1911) have increased slower than the Muhammadans and Christians. 

The same table shows that while the proportion of Musalmans, Animists, 
and Christians per 10,000 of population has risen from 479, 117 and 70, respective- 
ly, in 1881 to 542, 124 and 103, respectively, in 1911, the .proportion in the case of 
Hindus has fallen from 9,308 in 1881 to 9,199 in 1911. The reasons for this de- 
crease are given as follows in the Imperial Gazetteer (Volume I, page 472) : — 

“ The gains from the ranks of the Animists are probably exceeded by the losses on 
account of conversions to Muhammadanism and Christianity ; and the social customs of the 
Hindus, especially of the prevalence of infant marriage and the prohibition of the remar- 
riage of widows tend to diminish their reproductive capacity as compared with the adherents- 
of other creeds.” 
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As regards the Musahuaus the same writer gives the following reasons for 
their more rapid increase than the Hindus : — 

“ Their (Musalnian) girls arc given in wedlock at a later age and their widows are 
allowed to remarry so that, a larger proportion of their females of the child-bearing ages 
are married ; their dietary is more nourishing : and in the absence of the various marriage 
difficulties which so often embarrass the Hindu father of a large family of girls, their female 
children are taken better care of than is often the case with the Hindus. The natural rate 
of increase is thus relatively high ; the loss by conversion to other religions is insignificant ; 
and there is a steady, though small, gain by accessions from the ranks of Hinduism.” 

DIAGRAM SHOWING THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT’ AT EACH OF 
THE FIVE CENSUSES OF 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, AND 1911. 

Each diamond represents 50,000 persons. 
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>>) CHAPTER II. — MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I. — Variation in relation to Density since 1871. 
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II]. — Comparison with Vital Statistics. 
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IV.— Variation by taluks classified according to Density. 

(a) Actual variation. 
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Note. — For purposes of this table the cities of Bangalore, Mysore and Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, have been each treated as a Taluk. 



















CHAPTER III. 

MIGRATION. 


57. Owing to the necessities of civilization, persons will move out of the Scope of 
•tracts where they are born, and for the transaction of their various affairs, people chapter, 
come together “ even from distant islands, from the middle of the seas or the 

ends of the earth.” A few there are, who go “ to fresh woods and pastures new ” 
simply on pleasure, travel or adventure bent ; while many do so, forced thereto 
by the hard lot at home and the need for seeking livelihood elsewhere, or else 
allured from their homes by better prospects of successful careers in the new 
land, while others yet again fluctuating in numbers, have to do so in the ordinary 
course of business or of visiting their relatives or of paying devotional visits 
to shrines dear to their heart. The unceasing movement that thus goes on in 
the population is taken note of, for the purposes of the Census, synchronously 
on a particular day by the district of birth (if the country is outside India, the 
-country) being entered against the name of each individual enumerated. The 
•compilation of the information thus collected with regard to the individuals cen- 
sused enables us firstly to ascertain the natural growth or otherwise of the 
different districts of the State, and secondly, to note the extent to which the 
people move from district to district or outside the State. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to investigate the extent of the movement or migration above 
referred to, dcdueiblc from the statistics of birthplace, the growth of population 
having been studied in the last chapter (Movement of Population). 

58. It has been objected to, that the return of birthplace in the Census How far 
•schedule is no index of migration, inasmuch as the casual presence of a parti- enumera- 
•cular person at a particular place on a particular day, may have been the result tion of 
•of a hundred fortuitous circumstances, all of which, to take an extreme case, may birth Dis- 
not pertain to the person’s ordinary habits of life. It is true that the Census triot is an 
enumeration is more or less a snap-shot ; it is confessed too that the snap-shot index of 
may not unoften give an illusory view. But it has to be admitted that the ‘ snap- migration, 
ping ’ process is comprehensive and synchronous all over the country and that as a 

result of this, and arising out of the fact that most people scarcely ever move out 
of their birth districts (not birthplaces) the snap-shot is bound to reveal even in 
the matter of birthplace and Census district, a fairly accurate and faithful picture 
of the mass of the population. From the point of view of the statesman and the 
student, the statistician’s fact with all its natural shortcomings is preferable to 
the poet’s fancy, the chronicler’s legend or the historian’s approximation. It 
only remains for us to distinguish the various kinds of migration that may in 
the panorama be exhibited to our view, after investigating which, we may-point 
to the permanent, semi-permanent or periodic type of migration which is after all 
what is very ordinarily taken to be migration proper. 

59. Migration has two aspects : — Migration to the State and migration statistics 
from the State, both of which must be studied in order .that the net effect of for discus- 
migration on the population may be estimated. According to its origin it has sion. 

.also been classed as centrifugal (directed from a particular area) and centripetal 
■(directed towards a particular area). 

(«) Immigration. — The statistics of immigration are contained in Imperial 
Table XI which gives the statistics of the persons enumerated in the divisions, 
districts and cities of the State by birthplace. It is to be noted that in this 
table, information by birth districts is available only for the State and the 
contiguous parts of the adjoining Provinces ; in other cases, totals for provinces 
.and countries are given. Cities have been considered as part of the districts in 
which they are situated when they have to be reckoned as birthplaces. Supple- 
mentary statistics regarding birthplace combined with age, caste and occupation, 
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arc given for the cities of Bangaloi*e ancl the Ivolar Gold Fields next after 
Imperial Table XI. Birthplaces from which there is a noticeable current of 
migration are dealt with in this table and only the castes returning large numbers 
arc tabulated for. 

(h) Emigration . — The statistics of emigration from the State are not so 
complete as one could wish. We have only extracts of Imperial Table XI 
furnished by the Provincial Superintendents of the several Provinces and States 
in India. Xo accurate information is available of persons born in Mysore but 
who are living in countries outside the Indian Empire with the exception ' of the 
Mysore-born enumerated in Ceylon, Hongkong, Rhodesia, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States. In the absence of Census or immigration 
register figures from those countries and in the non-institution of registration of 
emigrants from Mysore to those countries, it is impossible to furnish any reliable 
statistical data. Indian labour has been in great demand for developing now 
countries in various parts of the world and Mysore must have contributed its 
mite. As many as 3,615,742 emigrants embarked from the ports of Calcutta and 
Madras for the various colonies during the year 1000-10 and as many as 3,039,447 
persons returned to these ports from the colonies during the decade. Besides 
this inflow and outflow, there were, as reported by the Protector of Emigrants, 
Calcutta, 670,464 Indians resident in certain colonics at the end of 1009. We 
learn that 474 emigrants from Mysore to Natal and Mauritius were registered by 
tlu* District Magistrate of Bangalore between 1891 and 1898 when further regis- 
tration was stopped, as against 1,243 emigrants during 1881-1891 to foreign 
places outside India. In these circumstances it seems clear that emigrants from 
Mysore have travelled to foreign lands. Again the cause of education has taken 
a devoted few abroad. To forecast the probable number of emigrants outside 
India is a useless task; for the rates of the increase of such are not within our 
ken. For example, the number of emigrants to Ceylon from Mysore in 1911 is 
more than 121 times the number for 1901. The figures for emigration so far as 
they are available are embodied in the Subsidiary Tables. 
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(51. An illustrative diagram is appended showing the proportional migration 
to districts and cities by sexes and indicating the contiguity or otherwise of the 
birth district, whether in the State or outside of it in India. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING TOE PROPORTION OF IMMIGRANTS INTO MYSORE. 

(Tin-: proportion that the xumher op Immigrants rears to the total 
Population is shown hklow tiu: name op district.) 
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down its sides ; and one can catch glimpses of the thrifty husbandmen watching 
the irrigation to, and the crops of, their fields. Of these, the last two divisions 
being nearer akin in physical features and climate constitute the Eastern Division. 

Each of these divisions had consequently a' history of its own and though con- 
solidated into practically one kingdom at the end of the 17th century A. D., still 
retains its peculiar features in the matter of climate, style of agriculture, trade 
and outlets for natural resources, though in the matter of trade, railway commu- 
nications have made the western and southern parts look more and more to the ■ 
east and north. From the standpoint of immigration, the western part draws its 
immigrants from the two Kanara districts on the Malabar Coast. The eastern part 
looks eastward towards the Madras districts of North Arcot, Bellary, Anantapur 
and Cuddapah, while the southern part gets the fewest immigrants of all, 
chiefly from Coimbatore. The moist and slightly malarial climate of the western 
portion, its abundant rainfall, its woody arecanut gardens rising tier on tier, its 
numerous coffee and cardamom plantations, its rolling paddy flats in the midst of 
jungle and hill, its fertile soil and consequently fairly easy life for the scanty 
population it supports — all these necessitate a big periodic or seasonal inflow of 
labourers from the western lowlands who generally march in about September of 
each year and depart in May the next year, before the south-west monsoon bursts 
on the Western Ghats. The eastern portion, the Tumkur District being typical, 
on the other hand which depends for a prosperous j’ear on the bountiful showers 
of both the south-west and north-east monsoons, wants permanent or semi-per- 
manent settlers to derive any benefit from residence there. The neighbouring 
districts of Bellarv, Anantapur and Cuddappah being less favoured in respect of 
the monsoons than the adjoining districts of Mysore, contribute the main bulk of 
such. The gold industry of Kolar District perforce commands cosmopolitan at- 
tention, but the most numerous immigrants are from the neighbouring North 
Arcot District. The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, being the headquar- 
ters of the Imperial Military Force stationed in the State and the entrepot for 
foreign goods, likewise gets immigrants from all parts of India and has most of 
the European and continental immigrants resident there. Bangalore City, a 
centre of commerce and an important railway junction, is close to the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, and has a good climate. Its cotton and woollen mills, 
and the several extensions give employment to many labourers from outside. The 
immigrants to Kolar District include many who are labourers, builders and 
traders, following in the wake of the goldmining industry but have been enume- 
rated outside the area of the Gold Fields. The southern portion which comes a 
very bad third in immigration, is more or less self-contained, what with its river 
irrigation and healthy climate, and the immigration into this portion is mainly 
casual or accidental. Except in the vocations of agriculture and petty trade, 
foreign influence on the occupations found in the State pervades through outside 
settlers who are consequently found at work in most of the occupations enume- 
rated in the State, chiefly in industry, trade and Government service. 

The mean density for the State per square mile in 1911 is 197 and the 
highest density amounts to 307 in the case of Bangalore District (including Ban- 
galore City and Civil and Military Station, Bangalore). The density of population 
of the Madras Presidency is 291 per square mile, the adjacent districts of Malabar, 

North Arcot, South Kanara, Coimbatore, Salem and Chittore, having each a density 
more than that of the Mysore State, viz., 520, 399, 297, 294, 280, and 218 respec- 
tively. The density of population in Dharwar and North Kanara is 223 and 109 
respectively. Very probably the strenuous life at home may have prompted some 
of the immigrants to go over to the neighbouring Province — Mysore. 

65. The domestic and social relations that no artificial restrictions of Condi- 
boundaries of States can bar, are responsible for a good many of the emigrants tions in- 
going into the neighbouring districts of British India. The entrepots for trade during mi- 
and ports being situated outside the State and connected with towns in Mysore gration 
by roads and railways, many commercial people have to maintain relations with (con- 
their confreres in Bombay, Madras and elsewhere. The coffee plantations of tinne d> — 
Coorg draw many labourers from the Mysore District. The density of population (W from 
per square mile for Coorg is 114 (1901). The Civil and Military Station, Banga- the State, 
lore, attracts the migration thereto, on official and private business, of people from 
all parts of India, and the children of such sojourners who may be bom in Civil and 
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Condi- 
tions of 
import- 
ance, 
during 
1901-14, 
influen- 
cing mi- 
gration. 


General 
conclu- 
sions. ' 


Military Station, Bangalore, may in course of time be onumerntccl as emigrants 
from Mysore. The cause of education, higher and technical, always takes a\Vay a 
few emigrants to centres of light and learning in British India and the United 
Kingdom. 


GG. The general advance? in tlu: line of civilization necessitated hy existence 
in the midst of progressive conditions, has had its influence in producing an 
increase of immigrants and emigrants. The. communications, road and railway, 
remained almost the same as in 190J. The intense desire for developing local 
industries which was felt, during the decade throughout, India, showed itself in the 
increased attempts at mining and prospecting and exploring for economic pro- 
ducts in the Stale. The substitution of electricity as motive power in tin* Kolar 
Gold Fields meant a larger output- and t here was a small increase in the. num- 
bers employed in the mines. A few praiseworthy attempts at introducing 
scientific methods into industries, /••//., Tobacco Factories, Saw Mills, marked a 
stop in the general advance in industries. The large public works on the Mnri- 
kanave lake (Chitaldrug District) and the new JPniaee (Mysore City) were com- 
pleted during the decade. Advantage, of the completion of the former has begun 
to be taken both by subsistence and capitalist farmers. 


67. (n) 


(i) 


The 

l>c 


i? increase of population during the decade llMJl-Jl is 266,70*1 
persons. The balance between immigration and emigration dur- 
ing the decade has been shown in Chapter IJ to he approximately 
68,916 persons. 

Though an inland country, Mysore has a very large population of 
immigrants (5 per (rent) as compared with most provinces in 
India, (*.</., Madras (which has less than 1 per cent) on account 
of the mining industries (notably gold) and coffee and cardamom 
plantations, of which it is the home. A study of Subsidiary 
Table 111 is very instructive as regards immigration into the 
several districts. The proportion per milk* of immigrants (cities 
excluded) is only 18 in the Mysore District, while the planting 
district of Kadur has the highest proportion, i.e., 162, the districts 
of Shimoga and Kolar coming next with 10-1 and 102 respectively. 
Of the cities, the Kolar Gold Fields, which is more or less a semi- 
permanent camp has as many as 851. The Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, comes next with 3-13, Bangalore City follows 
with 299, while Mysore City has only 137 to its credit. 


(c) The proportion of emigrants to immigrants is 45 per cent; which 

shows that Mysore gains more by migration than it loses. 

(d) The proportion of females to males, emigrants or immigrants is al- 

ways, from the nature of the circumstances, greater in the case of 
contiguous districts than in the case of other places. For the 
State including Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, the num- 
ber of females per 100 males is 81 and 73, in the case of immi- 
grants from contiguous districts and other places respectively 
and 108 and 84 in the emigrants to the tracts described above. 

(e) The streams of migration flowing either way arc cosmopolitan, no 

particular caste or creed predominating when the figures are 
considered with reference to the actual populations of the 
provinces that give to and take from the Province. 

(/) In the case of immigrants to the cities the special return compiled 
which combines with birthplace, particulars-of age, caste and 
occupation, shows that the few castes of Bcda, Brahmin, Holeya, 
Mudaliar and V akkaliga alone return nearly 41 per cent of the 
immigrants into Bangalore City, while in the Kolar Gold Fields, 
the caste Holeya and the races of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians return as many as 22,401 or more than one 
half the number of immigrants into the area. 

iff) A point worth noting here is the distinction between the character 
of immigration into the cities and the rural ’tracts. In the 
. former, the bulk of the immigrants hails from afar, there is not 
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much inequality* between the numbers of males and females 
returned and the character of the migration is permanent or 
semi-permanent, while in the latter, the bulk are from the adjoin- 
ing districts, there is a disproportion between the sexes immigrat- 
ing and the immigration is either casual or periodic. The Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Ivadur District may be 
taken as types of the city and district respectively. 

08. Next after the general discussion of the subject, we may take up the 
balance sheet , if the word may be used, of population crossing the border between 
the State and the other countries. The immigrants from outside India consist 
chiefly of Europeans from the United Kingdom and Ireland, members of the 
British Army and Civil Services stationed in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. Trade in foreign goods, industry (gold in Ivolar and manganese in 
Shimoga). the evangelistic missions and service under the Local Government all 
suppurt the majority of tin- other European immigrants into the State. Travel 
and sport in this picturesque and historic land have also attracted a few. The 
Asiatic immigrants art* chiefly itinerant traders such as are to he found in any 
big city in the East congregated mostly in the Civil and Military Station, Banga- 
lore. Regarding emigrants from Mysore outside India complete information is 
not available. Eight thousand one hundred and eighty-nine persons have gone 
to Ceylon in search of work in the plantations and a very few have travelled to 
Europe and America for education. 

09. Subsidiary Table Y appended to this chapter shows in respect of each 
province or state, the immigrants therefrom and the emigrants thereto from 
Mysore. The only provinces from and to which the flow of migration is notice- 
able are Madras Presidency, Bombay Presidency (including- states). Coorg, and 
Hyderabad. Of the others the most noticeable an- (1) Rajaptilana which gives 
to Mysore some of its thrifty money-lenders and brokers and (2) the Punjab 
which sends its hardy sons to the British Army stationed in Mysore. A few 
remarks with respect to the first four provinces thus singled out are noted 
hereunder. 


Extra- 
provincial 
migra- 
tion — • 
(a) outside 
India. 


(b)To Pro- 
vinces 
and States 
in India 
beyond 
Mysore. 


(1) Madras Presidency.- - Mysore State is surrounded on all sides 

(except, towards Dharwar and North Kannra) b} - districts of the 
Presidency and it. is no wonder that the hulk of the Indian 
immigrants into Mysore. /.<•„ nearly live-sixths, is from this Presi- 
dency. So also the bulk of emigrants from Mysore is to the 
Madras Presidency. The highways leading to the Madras dis- 
tricts are not so steep and difficult as those leading through the 
Western Ghats to the Bombay Presidency. Social relations in 
respect of which political and administrative boundaries afford 
no let or hindrance, bring about this mighty flow both ways. 
Besides such casual migration attributable to social relations, 
the periodic migration into the planting districts of the West 
and the semi-permanent camp of the Ivolar Gold Fields area are 
responsible for the large excess, i.c., 170, S59, of immigrants from 
Madras over emigrants to the Presidency from the Mysore State. 

(2) Bombay Presidency . — The Dharwar and North Kanara districts of 

the Presidency lie to the north-west of the State. There are no 
special conditions affecting the flow of migration either way. 
The outlet for the trade of the Shimoga and Chitaldrug Dis- 
tricts is into the Bombay Presidency. The excess of immigrants 
to Mysore over emigrants to Bombay comes up to 14,971. 

(3) Coorg . — The conditions of migration between the State and the 

Madras Presidency are reversed in the case of Coorg which takes 
in 13,046 more than it sends. This is due to the extensive 
plantations of Coorg for which there is a perennial demand for 
labour from the neighbouring districts of Mysore and Hassan. 

(4) Hyderabad . — The inflow and the outflow are about equal in this 

case. 


* NOTE. — Ibis statement doos not hold good iu the case of the European rank and file of the British Army stationed 
at Bangalore. 
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persons a goil 15-40 is fur greater than those aged 0-15 and 40 and over and also 
that amongst these the numbers of males between 15-40 invariably exceed the num- 
bers of females far more than the number of males of the other age-periods com- 
pare with the number of females of the age-period concerned. This is because 
the exigencies of life in the cities demand the preponderance of adult immigrants, 
over infants and aged immigrants, and among the adult immigrants, of males 
over females. The chief occupations that attract immigrants are, in the case of the 
Bangalore City, Government service, domestic- service, building industries and to 
a small extent, trade ; in the case of Kolar Gold Fields, they are mining, domestic 
service, building industries and transport. 

72. During the decade there was a transfer of an area containing 8,785 per- 
sons from Tumkur to Chitaldrug. The figures of migration for 1901 foi* these 
two districts not admitt ing of any alteration to suit, the altered actual populations, 
there is a ilitliculty in gauging the variation of migration to each of these districts. 
This should be borne in mind while criticising the available figures for migration 
from the two districts. There was likewise a transfer of an area containing 3,482 
persons from the Kailur District to the Chitaldrug District. The number of 
immigrants from provinces, states and foreign settlements in India into Mysore 
in 1911 exceeds the number for 1901 by 4,527 and the number of emigrants 
from Mysore thither in 1911 is less than the figure for 1901 by 447. The emi- 
grants to Ceylon in 1911 number 8.189 (5.092 males and 3,097 females) whereas 
in 1901 they numbered only 038 (340 males and 298 females). This very remark- 
able increase in figures is due to the successful operations of the recruiting Ceylon 
Labour Commission working in Bangalore City.* 


Noticeable fluctuations since 1901 in immigration are: Bombay ( — 7,112), 
Madras (+8.445) and the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ( + 1,507) and 
Europe (+1,957): remarkable changes in the emigration figures since 1901 are: 
Bombay (+821). Coorg ( —8,59(5), Madras (+3.073) and Hyderabad (+2,520). 
The following remarks are made in respect of a few of these countries : — 


(1) Btimhai /.— Going to district figures we see decreases of Bombay immi- 

grants to Kadur. Chitaldrug, Hasson and Mysore. The coffee industry 
in Kadur and I lassan is not such a paying one now as it was a decade 
or more ago; in Chitaldrug, the large public works on the Marikanave 
lake were closed; in Mysore, the skilled artizans, most of them from 
Bombay, were in 1901 engaged on the new Palace works in Mysore City*. 

(2) Marl rax .—' The increase is noticeable in Bangalore City, Bangalore 
District, Kadur and Shimoga. The building industries of the Banga- 
lore City, which town in 1901 was very thinly peopled owing to the 
prevalence of plague, have attracted about nearly 5,000 more immi- 
grants in 1911. The exploitation of manganese in Shimoga has taken 
nearly 5,000 more in 1911. 

(3) Tim Punjab and North-West Frontier Province . — The Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore, alone accounts for an increase of over 1,000 
immigrants. These comprise the ranks of the British Army in Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, the mining watchmen in Kolar Gold 
Fields and ranks of the detachments of the army on the line of march 
and in camp in Tumkur and Bangalore Districts. 


(4) 


(5) 


Court /. — The work on the plantations in Coorg is slack and there were 
less emigrants thereto. 

Furojte . — The increase of 1,957 is chiefly due to increase in the immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom. There has been an increase of 
nearly 1,200 in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. The in- 
creases of 319 and 315 in the Bangalore District and Tumkur District 
respectively are owing to enumeration of units of the British Army 
on the line of march and in camp on the 10th March 1911. 


* NOTH.— Complaints us to the ‘ nmHu* ojieruiitli' ottiie Ceylon Labour Commission, having come to the notice of Govern- 
ment, the matter was investigated and in order to regulate the recruitment, the 1 Mysore Emigration Hill ’ 
was introduced in the Legislative Council in February 1912. 


Varia- 
tion in 
migration 
since 1901. 


6 
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counterbalancing one another. Against this there is a slight increase in immi- 
grants from the Bombay Presidency and an increase of more than 5,000 in immi- 
grants from the Madras Presidency. 


70. From the free nature of the migration to and from the Slate, its ready 
growth from divade to deeado and the appreciable excess of immigrants over 
emigrants it is apparent, that Mysore has been taking part in the general advance- 
ment of the Indian Km pin*. There was, as we have seen above, during the 
deeado a loss in the indigenous population of the Kadur and Shimoga Districts 
hut immigration stepped a fair way into the breach. 


Conclu- 

sion. 
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IV. — Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) 

COMPARED WITH 1901. 


Natural Division in which horn 

Number enumerated (,000's omitted) in Natural Division 

Eastern Division 

0 

Western Division 

i 

i 1 

3 

I i 

i Eastern Division 1911 ... ... ... ... 4.123 

! ! 

; Do 1901 ... ... ... ... , 3.829 

I Western Division 1911 ... ... ... ... 23 

; Do 1901 . . ... ... ... ' 24 

36 

37 

1,311 

1.343 


Xorx:.— 1. The figure* for Civil and Military Station, Hnnpilorc, lmve been added to those of the Eastern Division. 

2. The entire population of Civil and Military Station, Bungaloro. in 1901, *hn\Yii a* enumerated in Mysore State 
district unspecified I. has been added to tin* Eastern Division figures of lfK)l. 


V. — Migration between the 


Province of Mysore and other parts of India. 



Immigrants to Mvsore State, in* 

Emigrants from Mysore 
State, including Civil 
nnd Military Station, 
Bangalore 

Excess ( -H or deficiency 

Province or State 

eluding Ci\ il and Militan 
Station, Bangalore 

l - ) of Immigration 
over Emigration 


1011 

11101 

Variation 

1911 

1901 

Variation 

1911 

1901 

. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

d 

9 

(A) Provinces in India be- 









yond Mysore 

300,032 

296.606 

-3,426 

125.711 

129.754 

-4,043 

a- 174.321 

+166,852 

• Aimer — Merwnra .. ■ 

37 

11 

-2G 

64 

21 

+ 43 

-27 

-10 

Andamans and Nicobars ... ' 

14 

14 


8 

150 

-142 

-0 

-186 

Baluchistan ... ... 1 

H 

s 

... 

SG 

32 

+21 

-18 

-24 

Bengal 

462 

415] 


CIO] 

C23 




; 

no 

(Assam) 4 

4f>5 

103 

(Assam) 

-20 

O 

s 

1 

-374 

| Eastern lien gal ami Assam 










1 

[ 





» 

! J 

48 » 

419] 


773) 

793 




Boinbnv (including Aden)-.. , 

as,7ca 

35,874 

-7,112 

13,701 

12,970 

+821 

+14,971 

+22,604 

Burma 

273 

181 

+ 89 

9:« 

452 

+4S1 

-GG0 

-268 

Coorg ... ... | 

Central Provinces and 1 

3,071 

2,353 

4 318 

16,117 

21,713 

-8.59G 

-13.01G 

-22,160 

Berar ... ... | 

Madras (including Lacca- 1 

1,183 

1,541 

—358 

718 

m 

-73 

+435 

+720 

dives) 

North West Frontier Pro- 

263, 8G2 
2SS^ 

254,917 

+8,415 

92,503 

J 15 [ 

S9.430 

+3,073 

+170,859 

+165,487 

vince. 

365 

+ 1,507 

205 

+99 

+1,628 

+160 

Punjab 

1.614 ) 


339 




1,932 



301 





United Provinces of Agra 








and Oudh 

90G 

720 

+ 186 

414 

167 

+247 

+492 

+653 

(B) States and Agencies In 









India 

7,373 

6,192 

+1,181 

5.546 

1,950 

+3,596 

+1,827 

+4,242 

Baluchistan (States) 

3 

... 

+3 

1 



+2 


Bnroda 

46 

1GS 

-122 

32 

22 

+10 

+14 

+ 146 

Bombay States ... 

Central India Agency 

1,009 

1,243 

-234 

431 

202 

+229 

+578 

+1,011 

85 

51 

+34 

491 

... * 

+491 

-406 

+51 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 







States 

1 

... 


... 



+1 


Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Madras States (including 
Cochin and Travancore) ... 
Punjab States ... 

4,342 

42 

44 I 

3,552 

11 

361 

"802 

1 

+700 

+31 

+62 

+18 

+576 

3,880 

10 

618 

14 

67 

1,360 

+2,520 

+10 

+305 

+14 

+14 

+462 

+32 

-175 

+4 

+1,311 

+1 

+2,192 

+11 

+48 

+749 

+1 


313 

"*53 

18 

1,378 

1 

Sikkim 

United Provinces States ... 

5 

3 

+2 

2 

* 

+2 

+3 

+3 

(C) French and Portuguese 

738 

661 

+77 

) ... 

_ ■ 




Settlements. 



1 





(D) India unspecified ... 

59 

216 

-157 

J Information not available. 



Information not available. 
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CHAPTER III. — MIGRATION. 

II— Emigration (actual figures). 


! 

\ 




Enumerated in (,000's omitted) 




i 

. District (or Xatnr- 
„ , , . . . i nl Division) 

Piatrirt and Natural Division j 

Contiguous 
Districts in 
Province 

Other parts 
of Province 

1 Non. contiguous 
„R°' J parts of other 
« | Evinces, etc. 

Outside 

India 

Total 

l 

es 

t 

ab 

o • jS 
* ■, 

* 

it 

« 

3 

0 

H 

■x 

it 

a 

tr. 

o 

cs 

3 

.-H 

es 

o 

V. 

u 

‘e 

Females 

Total 

to 

V 

Females 

<— i 
« 

sS 

Eft 

Of 

'5 

rZ 

Eft 

Cl 

if 

u 

I | 2 

3 

* 

5 | 6 

7 

8 

a 

10 

11 

12 

1!) i M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

» 

Mysore State. Including ! 



' 







l 






Civil and Military Stn- 



■ 













tlon. Bangalore ... , 5,493 

2,760 ; 2,733 




... 

... 


1 


* 






Mysore State, excluding 1 



‘ 





\ 78 

36 

39 , 56 


26 

8 

5 

3 

Civil and Military Sta- 
















tlon. Bangalore ... 5,422 

2,725 

2.697 


... 

... 


... 

1 








Eastern Division ... 4,052 

2,037 

2,015 

36 17 

19 

“ 





... 1 20* 

i 

11* 

9* 



... 

j llaiur?i!nri* City ... ... fi‘2 

31 

31 




... 


\ 2 

1 

I 9 


.\ 




J liiin^alon* District ... 708 

350 319 

36 1 16 

20 

6 

3 


i 








Kolnr<ioIr| Fields (Citvt ... , H 

•I 

4 



... 

... 


- 2 

] 

f , 






Kcilar District ... ... Im7 


321 

20 9 

11 

2 

i 

i 

i * 


1 


... 




Ttttnkur District ... ... 080 

800 

336 i 31 14 

17 

1 

i 


i 

1 


... 

... 




Mvsori- Citv ... .. 02 

31 ill 




... 


i 








Mywrv District ... ... 1,242 

619 

630 

3-i ’ , 15 

in 

A 

2 

2 







... 


ChiUldrug District ... 511 

262 

252 

12 6 

( 

e 

2 

1 

1 



... 1 


1 


... 


V/cstcm Division ... 1,311 

660 

651 

20 9 

li 

3 

2 

1 


... 

... 1 1* 

1 

0* 

1* 


... 


1 llas.an District ... ... 311 

270 

274 

15 7 

8 

» 

2 

1 



... 1 ... 




... 

... 

i Knrinr District ... ... 28:1 1 )4:t 

110 1 12 5 

7 

l 

I 




... 1 ... 






| Shimo"a District ... 1 408 

237 

226 

11 • 5 

« 

2 

1 

i 

... 

... 

... 1 

0 

1 


... 

... 

! Civil and Military StaUon. 



i 













j Bangalore ... 66 

33 

33, ... ... 

1 1 


... 

... 


Vide figures for BaiigaloreDistriet., 



Noti:.— !. A*, tlie information regarding emigrants to Bombay Presidency uml Coorg is not available by districts of 
enumeration, figures arc given ill columns 11 to 1C only 11s for ns uvuilnbic. 

Nn distinction is made between contiguous and non -contiguous districts of enuiiicnition in tbe case of emigrants 
from natural divisions to other Provinces. Such figures arc marked with asterisks. 

.1. In the case of emigrants from Mysore District, the figures for contiguous districts of Madras Presidency include 
those horn in Mysore (district unspecified). Hence figures (marked f) are entered only in columns M to 10. 

1. Tbe remarks at foot of Table I apply to this table also mutatis mutandis. 


III.— Proportional migration to and from each district. 

■ Number per millc of actual population of 


lh.lrirt and Natural Division 


1 


;>ijr*are 

Civil 

Don. 

* * # C!vd 

tie rt 


State. Including 
and Military Stn- 
Bangalore 


Flt-av. 


excluding 

c .ta- 


I m migrants 


£ 5T 

.So 

at il 

H r 

£ g 

fa " 


54 

50 

51 

a* 

67 

«J» 

104 

0 

m 

H 

m 

m 

m- ■■ 

m 

m 

' KM 

. 3« 


40 


30 

40 


lit 
51 
5 16 
85 
55 
71 
11 


C6 


76 

50 


Number of females to 100 males 
amongst 


£ I 

r • = 
£ 


1 * 


Emigrants 


il* 

‘■So 
o is 

v v> 

0 % 

H 


14 

n 

11 


27G 
13 
Mi 

11 j’ 

60 '1 

■ ! f 

21 


15 

-•17 

2-s 


24 

23 

13 

fif. 

31 
41 

32 
27 


31 

37 

07 


13 

13 

8 


o 

.0 

H 


11 

10 

5 


! (Contiguous dis- 
1 triet in Mysore) 

16 


40 

as 

43 

a, 

22 


i 14 ! 

.(Contiguous dis 
I triet in Mvsore) 
■ 27 ' ' ‘ 


35 

20 


28-1 ‘ ( I'ir/e figures for Banga- 
lore District) 


Immigrants 


© cn 

^■3 

a tn 
o ~ 

f" 0 
fa 


8 


81 


81 


87 

127 

8! 

114 

132 

80 

121 

109 

71 


123 

63 

69 


105 


fa 


73 

73 

77 


77 

HO 

51 

83 

80 

80 

70 

BO 

C5 


66 

01 

71 


77 


Emigrants 


S: w 

. „ *-> 


on 


10 


108 

108 

114 

| 121 

118 

112 

}»« 

J34 

125 


121 

120 

112 


11 


84 

84 

84 

89 

80 

76 
72 
99 

77 


67 

80 

00 


j( Vide figures 
for Hanga- 
lore District) 
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CIIAITKII III. -MHUtATION 


V («)“ Mioiiation iiktwi-’.i'.n Tin: I’uovijcn: or Mvsoiti: asm f-r,vr.«» ; .. 


Province or Cotnny 


Coy Um 


liiiml|:riiiit« 111 M)«.lo Slnli-, ill- ! * ’*!' In'iin',. 'V'lViV !;»' i ■ 1 *!••'•■'! , 

rludl.ii: Civil ni.il Military I 
Mnllnil, Ilnni'oliiM' 


mill Military St.,*-*"". 
INnr.i"tr 


i-ti t f > l.-'mli 


hhi 

a 


i in 


1901 Variation 1911 


in - , i * :c. H.irn* 


l f *)| ‘V*ri* , -i-»'i Cl! I 


I'.'.i 1 7,.V 5 


IV, j 


• IlloluiloH 1 jm»iiioii on vc«i'l. mrlvini: nl Cnlnml*,, nflrr llir 1011, Marrl, I'lilwl.,- hm. >! i?.d alt?.* IVi m 

citlirr in India or in (Vjlon or in llrrnt llrltain 


YT. — Intkii-Distiikt mioiiation with is tiii: Mvs»i:i; I'ltoviNcr. 

(,000's nsimr.i*). 






llt.rif iii 














* T *» ;* . 

. * •* i. 0 1 

Enumerated in District 

V 




v 


, 


• :: 

• Sf; r . 







„ 


A 

\, 

i'i *; T > 


u 

•» 

m* 



* 

-■ 

i* 

*’ i: 


* 

X 

£ 


- 

= 


/ 

" - " , 
i 

i 

n 

:i 

I 

* 

r. 

7 


!> 

n : 

Mangalore District (including llangalniv 









• 

City amt Civil and Military Station, 







. 


r » 

Mangalore) ... ... .. 1 till 1 

KI7 

ir. 

u 

i« 

i 

i 

I 

i 

t> , 

; 1901 

70.1 

ii 

o 

ii 

i 

i , 


t 


Ivolur District (including Kolar (inlil 










Fields) ... ... ... Ililll 

IS 

ftn 

:i 

i 

. 

i • 


, 


\ 1001 

21 

mi 

t 

i 




i 

or* 

Tumkur District... ... ... 1 1011 

10 

i 

iw; 

r, 

• 

t ; 



’ *!V 

1 100! 

111 


r.iM 



1 j 

l 

i 

iJi» 

Mysore District (including Mysore City) 1 101 1 

8 

i 

it 

i ,m in 

... 

•• 


i 

|s • 

i iom 

8 

i 

:t 

l.vV.I 

... 

r, • 

t : 


i;» . 

Cliitnldrug District ... ... 1 1011 

i 

... 

•i 

1 

Ml 

i • 

.t * 

\\ 

17 ; 

1 1001 

t 

... 

i 

1 

•II'. 

i 



r. ' 

Hnssau District ... ...(1011 

*% 

■ • 

f, 

• 11 

1 

Ml ! 

.% i 


■ t 

Uooi 



r. 

10 

1 


r, • 

i 

Vi. 1 

Kadlir District ... ... ... 1 1911 

i. 


o 

1 

U 

1 



is i 

1 1001 

o 

... 

3 

» 

it 

<; 

JM ; 

S 

•ri s 

Shimoga District ... ... H911 

o 


1 

1 

r. 

i 

:i ! 

K! 

n : 

1 1901 

I 

... 

l 

1 1 

r. 

3 ■ 

tt - 

IV* 

! 11 ; 

Total Emigrants (from districts 




■ 


1 

i 


! j 

within the Province) to dlstrlots In 




j 


1 




columns 2 to 9 ... ... j 1011 

42 

21 

31 

: 3S 

14 

20 i 

12 : 

13 

i ... : 

11001 

40 

10 

20 

; * 33 

i 

IS 

20 1 

i 

is i 

IS 

( ( 

• - i 


Notk. — T he figures in columns 2 to 10 of tliifs table do not in some ruse s agree with tlnxe given in columns 2, f» und H of 
Subsidiary Tables I and II of this chapter, the difference* in Mien rases tain}* due to the udiuitment of nlwolittc 
figure's muter both Immigrants and Emigrants for each district so as to represent the numtar> in thotivimN. 
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RELIGION. 


PA11T I.— ST A T I ST] UAL. 

77. This chapter consists of two parts — (.1) statistical and (2) general. In the 
first part the statistics will be discussed absolutely, relatively to the statis- 
tics of the previous Censuses and proportionately to a common figure such as 
10,000 or 1,000. So much of the history and conditions of a religion will be given 
as will sufiice.to help the reader to comprehend the. significance of the discussion. 

78. According to the Slip-system of Abstraction and Tabulation of the in- 
formation collected in the Census Schedules, adopted in 1001 and 1911, the dis- 
tinctions of religion and sex are preserved during compilation of all the tables of 
statistics with reference to any particular unit, for the sake of convenience of 
tabulation. Thus, though religion may he said, in one sense, to enter into the 
preparation of all the tables (in the final form of some, the distinction by religion 
is not shown), yet for the purposes of this chapter, the following tables are those 
chiefly referred to: — 

(a) Imperial Table VI Religion: giving figures for the population and for 
each religion by districts and cities. 

( b ) Imperial Table V: Towns arranged territorially with population by 

religion. 

(c) Imperial Table XVII which deals with the territorial distribution of 

the Christian population by sect and race. 

(d) Provincial Table II giving figures for the chief religions in respect of 
taluks and cities. 

79. The salient features of the statistics are brought together in seven 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter. These:are: — 

I. General distribution of the population by religion, showing, for 
the State and Natural Divisions, in respect of each religion, the 
actual number in 1911, the proportion per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion in each of the last four Censuses, the percentage of variation 
during each decade, and net variation for 1881-1911. 

IT. Distribution by districts of the main religions : giving for each of 
the last four Censuses, the number per 10,000 of the population 
who are Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Jains, Animists and of 
other religions. 

III. The number and variations of Christians in each district at each 

of the Censuses in 1911, 1901, 1891 and 1881. 

IV. The actual numbers of the races and sects of Christians. 

V. Distribution of Christians per niille (a) races by sect and (b) sects 
by race. 

VI. Religions of urban and rural population (for Natural Divisions). 

VI(a). Religions of urban and rural population (for districts and cities). 

80. A diagram is given to show the Musahnan, Christian, Jain and Animist 
population in each district and city. Another has been given to show the num- 
ber of persons in every 10,000 in each district and city who are Hindus, Musal- 
mans, Christians, Jains and Animists. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MUSALMAN, CHRISTIAN, JAIN AND ANJMJST 
POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT AND CITY. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OP PERSONS IN EVERY 10,000 IN EACH 
DISTRICT AND CITY WHO ARE HINDUS, MUSALMANS, CHRISTIANS, 

JAINS, AND ANIMISTS. 


(The number of Hindus, being large, is show below the name of District.) 
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Each mark represents 75 persons. 
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General 81. The State contains 5,340,908 Hindus, 314,494 Musalmans; 72,196 Ani- 

distribu- mists, 59,844 Christians, 17,630 Jains, 622 Buddhists, 293 Sikhs, 101 Parsis, 65 
tion of Br ahm os and 40 Jews, making in all 5,806, 193 persons. For every 10,000 of the 
the popu- population, 9,199 are Hindus, 542 Musahnans, 124 Animists, 103 Christians, the 
lation by remainder consisting of adherents of other religions. There has been a steady 
religion, increase during the decade 1901-11' of the numbers of the Hindus, Musalmans, 
.Christians, and 'Jains, the variations for these and Animists being +4*7, +8*6, 
-f- 19*5, +28'9 and— 16*7 per cent respectively. The variations in the other 
religions have no statistical value inasmuch as the followers of those religions' 
are very few numerically and consequently no general inference could be deduced 
from a study of the figures. As the increase of the total population in 1901-11 
is 4‘8 per cent, the only notable increases are in the case of Jains, Christians 
and Musalmans. The decrease under Animists is found to bo due to many of the 
Animist castes (16,491 persons) returning themselves as Hindus in the present 
Census. 

The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, contains 56,546 Hindus, 22,786 
Musalmans, 20,430 Christians, 347 Animists, 320 Jains, 233 Sikhs, 72 Buddhists, 
46 Parsis, 34 Jews and 20 Brahmos, making in all 100,834 persons. In other 
words, out of 10,000 persons 5,608 are Hindus, 2,260 Musalmans, 2,026 Christians, 
34 Animists, 32 Jains and 40 of the other religions. The general increase in the 
decade 1901-11 is 12*5 per cent, the increases in the cases of Hindus, Musal- 
mans and Christians being 11*5, 5*7 and 19*3 per cent, respectively. 

The Eastern Division contains 4,269,986 persons, 3,959,805 being Hindus, 
223,107 Musalmans, 46,695 Animists, 28,529 Christians, 11,178 Jains, 524 
Buddhists, 52 Sikhs, 49 Parsis, 45 Brahmos and 2 Jews. The number per 10,000 
of population works up to 9,274 in the case of Hindus, 523 Musalmans, 109 Ani- 
mists, 67 Christians and 26 Jains. The general increase in population for the 
division since the Census of 1901 is 7*0 per cent, the variations for Hindus, 
Musalmans, Animists, Christians and Jains being +8*7, +11*2, +5*7, +22*5 and 
+ 68*7 per cent, respectively. 

The Western Division which is only about half the area of the Eastern 
Division and the percentage of cultivable area to the total area of which is only 
39*2 as against 48*4 of the Eastern Division, has a population of 1,435,373 per- 
sons, 1,324,557 of whom are Hindus, 68,601 Musahnans, 25,154 Animists, 
10,885 Christians, 6,132 Jains, 26 Buddhists, S Sikhs, 6 Parsis and 4 Jews. 
Expressed per 10,000 of the population, there are 9,228 Hindus, 478 Musahnans, 
175 Animists, 76 Christians and 43 Jains. The variation for the decade is — 1*7 
per cent, the variations in the case of Hindus, Musalmans, Animists, Christians 
and Jains being —0*9, + 1*8, — 40‘8, + 12*8 and — 11*8 per cent, respective^. 
There was during the decade the transfer of an area containing 3,4S2 persons 
from the Western Division (Kadui* District) to the Eastern Division (Chitaldrug 
District). 
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82. (a) Hindu . — It should be noted that the figures include only those who 
returned themselves as Hindus in the “ Religion ” column of the 
Census Schedule and in whose case an entry being the name of a. 
distinctive religion such as ‘Jain,’ or ‘Sikh’ did not occur in the 
‘ Caste ’ or ‘ Sub-Caste ’ column. Animist castes who described 
themselves as ‘ Hindu ’ in the ‘ Religion ’ column were classed as- 
‘Hindu’ while they were taken as Animists when the caste name 
was repeated in the column. The Mysore District contains the highest 
proportion per 10,000, i.e., 9,643, Shimoga District containing the 
least, i.e., 8,965. Of the cities, Bangalore City has as much as 8,193, 
while the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has only 5,608. 

(6) Mv sal-man .- — The Shimoga District has the largest number per 10,000 
(663) and the Mysore District has the least (298). Among the’cities, 
the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has the largest proportion,. 
i.e., 2,260, while Kolar Gold Fields has only 638. 

(c) Christian . — The Kadur District has the largest proportion per 10,000, 
i.e., 134, Chitaldrug District having the least, i.e., 4. Of the cities, the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has 2,026, the Kolar Gold Fields- 
1,986, Bangalore City 478 and Mysore City 302. 
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(d) Jaw. — The Jains number 58 per 10,000 in Shimoga District and only 14 
in the Mysore District. The Kolar Gold Fields (City) contains no 
Jains ; Bangalore City, Mysore City and Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, have for every 10,000 persons, 50, 45 and 32 respectively. 

(e) Ani mist. — Shimoga District has the largest proportionate number 264 

and Mysore District the least, i.e., 33. Of the cities, Bangalore has 
80, while Kolar Gold Fields has only 1. 

(/) Other Religions. — It is the cities that have the bulk of the followers of 
the other religions i.e., Sikh, Brahmo, Parsi, Jew and Buddhist. It 
is the increase of the adherents of this last mentioned religion that 
accounts for the high proportionate number of 97 in the Kolar Gold 
Fields. 

83. It is remarkable that Shimoga District has thus the largest proportion 
per 10,000 of the population among Musalmans, Animists and Jains ; Mysore 
District contains the largest proportion of Hindus, while Kadur District has the 
largest proportion of Christians. The explanation seems to be due to historical 
■causes in the first three instances and to economic conditions in the last two. 

1. Shimoga District. — (a) In the Bijapur Musalman invasion of Mysore in 

1637 under Bandulhakhan and Shaji, the father of the famous Sivaji, 
the Beduur and Behkipur country was thoroughly overrun. “ By settle- 
ment, conquest and conversions there were considerable numbers of 
Muhammadans employed in the Military and other services of Mysore, 
Bednur, Chitaldrug and other provinces at the time of Haider’s usurpation 
in 1761,”* so much so that a ‘ Navayat ’ Muhammadan is said to have 
commanded the forces of Bednur in the decisive battle of Mayakonda 
(Chitaldrug District) in 1748 against Madikere Naik, the Poligar of 
Chitaldrug. 

(h) In the 18th century, the Mahratta armies swooped down on Mysore 
through this district time and again. The Lambani camp followers 
of the armies must have stuck to the country. During the Mahratta 
and Mysore wars of the century it was that the Lambanis came 
prominently to notice when “immense numbers of them were em- 
ployed by the armies of both sides as foragers and transporters of 
supplies required for the troops.”! 

(c) The present village of Humcha (in the Nagar Taluk) was the capital of 
a Jain principality founded by Jinaditya whose dynasty was flourishing 
from the 8th to the 12th centuries A. D. and is even now the seat of a 
Jain monastery. 

2. Mysore District. — The Muhammadan invasions were all from the north 

and north-west. This district lying to the south of the country as it does 
retained its essentially Hindu character despite the “ settlement, conquest 
and conversions ” of the new religion. 

3. Kadur District. — The coffee plantations of Cliikmagalur, Koppa and 
Mudgere Taluks command the .immigration of Konkani speaking Indian 
Christian males and workmen from South Kanara. Hence the propor- 
tionate figure has gone up for this district. 

In the case of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Kolar 
•Gold Fields, it is the nature and economic conditions respectively of these cities 
that have brought together people of various religions, the number of Musalmans 
.and Christians being prominent in the former and of Christians in the latter. 

84. A study of Subsidiary Table VI reveals to us the fact that the Hindus 
though predominating in both the urban and the rural populations, are veiy much 
less so in the former than in the latter. Animists are essentially a rural popula- 
tion, their number per 10,000 of population in the rural area being thrice as much 
as the number per 10,000 of population in the towns in the Eastern Division 
(including Civil and Military Station, Bangalore), while in the Western Division, 
the number is nearly 4i times as much. Musalmans, Christians and Jains are 

* Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, Vol. I, page 460. 
t Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, Vol. I, page 231. 
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together but community of occupation ? From time to time great thinkers and 
men of action arose who realised the absurdity of the religious tie being lost sight 
of and society being hidebound by meaningless customs. These reformers origi- 
nated so many sects or rather persuasions, which in turn, when the effect of time 
was to lessen the hold of the reforming dogma on the adherents, reverted to the 
tie of community of occupation keeping the sections of society together. 

86. Western scholarship in the east occupied itself in bringing to light The dis- 
tlic treasures of the Indian scriptures and was impressed profoundly with the quisition 
origin and distinction of castes as laid down in well-known sacred books. The continued, 
scholars took for granted as existing what the text-writers who consistently with The term 
the original Aryan policy of assimilation classified and catalogued existing castes Hindu ’ ( 
and attributed qualities or origins according to their own ideals, thus leaving it defined, 
to the people to approximate to what was termed best and highest in the opinion 
of the most cultured of the time, had written concerning society. Very naturally 
they took the Brahmans who were the representatives of the old text-writers as 
the social and religious legislators of all Hindus, including in the term even 
aboriginal tribes who never so much as knew what a Brahman was. Meanwhile 
the extension of the Indian Empire and the systematic enquiry into the condition 
of its inhabitants brought to light, just at a time when scholarship thought it 
had said its last, word about Hinduism, when it said that Brahmans were the 
arch-priests of Hinduism, that Aryan civilization had never so much as made its 
appearance in some parts of India; that the imprinting of the Aryan impress 
was very faint in many cases ; and that the term ‘ Hindu ’ which the foreigners 
first applied to the usually known ‘ Hindus,’ was quite inapplicable to many 
sections of society. The word ‘ Animist ’ then came into existence to describe 
those who do not bear any Aryan impress. But then there was this curious 
phenomenon, as a result of residence in the proximity of a better civilization, 
that some ‘ Animists ' called themselves 4 Hindus ’ after their more advanced 
neighbours, all the more readily because the change did not at the same time 
involve any change in their beliefs, etc. After this review, we may venture to 
frame a definition of a 4 Hindu ’ somewhat as follows : — 

44 A Hindu is a theist believing in the religious evolution which will some 
day, but surely through worship of God in His various forms (according to the 
worshipper’s ideal) and through good works in his present life or a series of lives, 
land him; in the Godhead compared to whom nothing is real in this world.” 

Headers desirous of further information on the subject are referred to para 
628 of the India Census Report of 1901, aud the articles on “ Brahmanism ” and 
“Hinduism” in the Encyclopaedia Britaunica, 11th Edition. 

S7. Certain castes and ti*ibes (contributing more than one per mille of total An exami - 
population of the State) returning or classed as Hindus are examined below 7 nation of 
with reference to certain standards and certain disabilities in order to enable the the castes 
•reader to draw his owm conclusion as to whether the members of particular castes compris- 
or tribes may be regarded as Hindus or not.* ing 

(1) The Lingayats (729,431) 1 deny the supremacy of the Brahmans’ ; as Hin dus. 
also the Panchalas (128,098). The aboriginal tribes who have re- 
turned themselves as Hindu, Koracha (6,126) and Lambani (9,945) 

know 7 nothing of Brahmanical supremacy. 

(2) The aboriginal tribes returned as Hindu 4 do not receive the mantra ’ 

for Upanayanam 1 from a Brahman or other recognised Hindu Guru ' 

The time of initiation varies in the case of different castes. The 
initiation ceremony is denied to castes, such as Holeya (613,248) and 
Madiga (308,083). 

(3) The Lingayats acknowledge the supremacy of the Vedas, but dissent 
from the performance of the sacrifices and repudiate the efficacy of 
the Sraddhas. (Mysore Census Report, 1901, p. 532.) 

(4) The aboriginal tribes returned as 4 Hindu ’ cannot be said 4 to worship 

the great Hindu Gods.' 


* The standards and disabilities with reference to which the castes are examined were suggested by the Census 
Commissioner for India in hisnotes for the Chapter on Religion in the Census Report. The Monographs of the 
Rthnographio Survey in Mysore have been freely consulted in the preparation of this paragraph. 
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(5) Hoieyas and Madigas and the aboriginal tribes returned as 

‘ Hindu ’ cannot be said to be ‘ served by good Brahmans as family 
priests' 

(6) The following castes have 1 no Brahman priests ’ at all : Jogi (12,881), 

Madiga, Nayinda (39,414), Neygi (96,466), Tigala (69,233) and Vodda 
(14*2.482). The Agasas (97,772) have both Brahman and Jangam 
priests ; the Bedas (268,454) do not have Brahman priests for death 
ceremonies : the Hoieyas merely consult Brahman astrologers and the 
Kunibas (403,366) have Brahman priests only occasionally. The 
Komat-is (9,813) and Vaisvas (26,497) are gradually displacing Brah- 
man priests who do not minister to them according to the ritual of 
the Vedas. 

(7) Hoieyas and Madigas are ‘ denied access to the interior of ordinary 
Hindu temples' But at Melkote in the Mysore District, Kamanuja- 
charya, the Srivaishnava reformer, accorded to Hoieyas the privilege 
of entering the temple along with the Brahmans and other higher 
castes during the annual car-festival for a period of three days. The 
privilege of entering the temple during the annual car procession is 
enjoyed by the Hoieyas in the Vishnu Temple at Belur, Hassan 
District. The Medas (6,778) do not enter the inner portions of a 
temple. 

(8) Pollution. — (a) By touch. — The Bedas are generally considered as low 

caste people and therefore the Brahmans and other 1 Dwija ’ or 1 twice 
born ’ classes do not touch them. The touch of a Nayinda is sup- 
posed to defile a Brahman, a Komati and men of some 'other similar 
castes. 

(b) Within a certain distance. — The close presence of Hoieyas and Madi- 
gas is thought to cause pollution. 

(9) The following castes ‘ bury their dead.' — 

Agasa, Beda, Golla, Holcya, Idiga, Jogi, Lingayat, Madiga, Meda, 
Nayinda, Neygi, Vakkaliga and Vodda. But corpses of lepers 
and pregnant women are either cremated or buried in heaps 
of stones, among Agasas; persons suffering from leprosy and 
other cutaneous diseases are cremated among Bedas; old or 
esteemed people among Bestas (156,863), old people among 
Hoieyas; those killed by wild animals, pregnant women and 
lepers are either cremated or buried in heaps of small stones by 
Voddas. 

(10) Bedas * cut beef' ; but some do not eat cows and buffaloes. Madigas 

partake of the carcases of cattle. 
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Chitaldrug 10 per cent-, each, Shiinoga 0, and Kadur 6 per cent, of the Hindu 
population of the State. 


Religion 
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SO. 'Pile statement appended gives the figures for each district and city for The 
the two Censuses and the percentage of increase or decrease during the decade, growth of 
Tin* cities of Bangalore and Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, were thinly thenum- 
populated in 1001 as plague was very prevalent then. So the increases are bersof 
above the normal for the Hindu population of the State, *1‘7 per cent. It Hindus 
is noteworthy that the increase in Bangalore City is +27*5 per cent. The during 
increase is due both to immigration and to natural growth. The increase in 1901-11. 
the Kolar Gold Fields is likewise due to immigration and natural growth on 
account of the expansion of the gold mining industry in the area. Chitaldrug 
District has received during the deeennium an increase of area from the Kadur 
and Tumkttr Districts containing a population (1901) of 12,2(57 persons and so 
the increase appears so high as +1*3*9. The Hindu population of Districts hav- 
ing a percentage of variation lower than that for the State (+7) will now be exa- 
mined. It is noticeable that in the Mysore District, the decreases in Seringapa- 
tam (— G\S). French-rocks (—8*0) and Yelandnr (—3*3) account for the small 
variation of + 3*s*. In Hassan District the decreases in Manjarabad (— 15‘4), 

Bclur ( — 7*2) and Alur (Sub) ( — H'l) have brought down the district increase to 
4-10. In Kadur District- there is a general decrease except in the Kadur Taluk 
(which was the unit that gave a population of nearly 3,500 to Chitaldrug Dis- ’ 
trict). The decrease varies from —9*2 in Chikmagalur Taluk to — 2‘6 in Koppa. 

In Shiinoga District there is a decrease except in the taluks of Shiinoga, Chan- 
nagiri and Honnali, the decreases varying from —9*9 in the Kuinsi Sub-Taluk 
to — 1*9 in Shikarpur. Hinduism has received an accession by some Animist 
tribes returning themselves as Hindus in this Census, so that in the case of some 
taluks the natural increase of Hindus would be slightly less and the natural 
decrease more noticeable than now denoted in Provincial Table II. 


' 

District or city 

Hindus in 

Percentage 

1911 

1901 

of variation 

Bangalore City 

72,632 

56,975 

+27‘5 

Bangalore District 

691,148 

659,711 

+ 4’S 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) ... 

35,395 

29,019 

+22’0 

Kolar District 

671,167 

634,921 

+ 5*7 

Tumkur District 

683,971 

633,847 

+ T9 

Mysore City 

55,926 

52,495 

+ 6‘5 

Mysore District 

1,225,397 

1,180,463 

+ 3’8 

Chitaldrug District 

524,169 

464,092 

+ 12’9 

Hassan District 

551,669 

541,531 

+ 1*9 

Kadur District 

309,627 

326,960 

- 53 

Shimoga District 

463,261 

468,435 

- IT 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore ... 

56,546 

50,727 

+ 11'5 
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Musal- 

mans. 


Chris- 

tians. 


90. The statement appended in the margin shows taluks with large num- 
bers of Muhammadans in 

Percentage 
of Mnaalman 
to total 
population 


Taluk 

Mnsalman 

population 

Bangalore District — 

Bangalore City 

Closepet (Sub) 

Hoskote ... ... 

Cbannapatna 

10,f>S7 

3,930 

6,507 

G.229 

Kolar District — 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

Kolar 

Srinivaspur 

Chintamani 

3,103 

G,92G 

5,184 

4,928 

Tumkur District — 

Knnigal 

Tumkur 

Sira 

G,9G4 

7,GG1 

4,524 

Mysore District — 

Mysore City 

Honsur 

T.-Narsipur 

Seringapatam 

12,825 

5,803 

3,852 

2,230 

Chitaldrug District — 

Harihar (Sub) 

Molakalmuru 

Davangere 

3,435 
• 2,599 
4,729 

Hassan District — 

Manjarabad 

Belur 

Arsikere 

2,417 

2,659 

2.S85 

Kadur District — 

Yedahalli (Sub) 

Cbikmagalur 

Tarikere 

1,365 

5,654 

3,834 

Shimoga District — 

Kumsi (Sub) 

Sbimoga 

Sbikarpur 

2,474 

8,701 

5,372 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

22,786 


11-0 

8-7 

8-6 

8-1 


6-4 

8'G 

80 

79 


8-3 

66 

5-0 


180 
4-9 
4 '2 
4-1 


8-7 

66 

G'2 


4-8 

30 

3-3 


8-2 

6-9 

G-4 


14-4 
11 6 
8-5 

22G 


the districts of the State. 
The urban Muhammadan 
population forms more than 
one-third of the total 
Muhammadan population 
and consists mostly of arti- 
sans and traders. The re- 
turn of Tribes (Imperial 
Table XIII), contains such 
names as Saiyid, Sheikh, 
Sharif and Hanifi which 
return 235,378 persons or 75 
per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. The foreign tribes 
such as Awan, Gujar, Jat, 
Labbai, Mapilla, etc., who 
are more or less sojourners 
may be left out of account 
in tracing the growth of the 
indigenous population. The 
Mughals (8,151) andPathans 
(44,689) seem to be the only 
numerous indigenous tribes 
probably descended from the 
Dekhani Musalman adven- 
turers who hailed from Bija- 
pur after the disruption of 
the Yijianagar Kingdom in 
the 16th. Century. The 
Mughal occupation towards the end of the 17th Century of Sira meant a good 
deal and the extensive conversions of Tippu Sultan were responsible for the 
addition of numbers to Muhammadanism in the 18th Century. It may be herein 
noted that most of the Muhammadans in the State belong to the sect of 
Sunnis. 

Bully seven-tenths of the Christian population are urban. Of this 
urban population, nearly one-half are in the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, and more than 
six-sevenths reside in the four cities. The taluks 
that have over 500 Christians are shown in the 
statement given in the margin. The growth of the 
Christians during the decade 1901-11 is + 19*5 per 
cent. The increase in the urban Christian popula- 
tion in the period is 20*8 per cent and that in the 
rural population is 16*7 per cent. The cities alone 
have an increase of 23*1 per cent, the rest of the 
State having an increase of 14*4 per cent. The 
increase in the cities is 70 per cent of the total 
increase for the State. The increase though 
favourable when compared with the general increase 
in population (4*8 per cent) is less than that of the 
previous decade (+31*3 per cent). Besides being 
due to natural causes, the increase of +31*9 per 
cent in the Bangalore City, of +26*2 per cent in Kolar District and of +37*5 per 
cent in Kolar Gold Bields is due to migration; of +71*9 per cent in Tumkur on 
account of the enumeration of the soldiers and followers of two batteries on 
tlm line of march on the 10th March 1911 ; the decrease of 44*7 per cent in 
Chitaldrug District is due to the closing of the large Public Works on the 
Mankanave Lake where by a village Chikkanahalli which consisted of 4,544 
persons in 1901 (but was unpopulated in 1891) now in 1911 contains only 855 
persons. 


91. 


Taluk 

Persons 

Bangalore District — 
Bangalore 
Kankanhalli 

3,396 
... 1,411 

Kolar District — 

Kolar 

Bowringpet 

535 

... 1,588 

Tumkur District — 
Tumkur 

... 1,030 

Hassan District — 

Hassan 

Manjarabad 

... 1,758 

1,029 

Kadur District — 

Cbikmagalur ... 
Koppa 

Mnagere 

1,013 

916 

1,758 

Shimoga District — 
Sbimoga 

Tirthahalli 

834 

678 
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9*2. It. was only in the case of Christians that the return by sects was pre- The seots 


scribed and the information collected showed as follows:- 


Sect 

1911 

1901 

Total Population 

59,844 

50,059 

Roman Catholic 

42,543 

37,616 

Anglican Communion 

6,(556 

7,797 

Other Protestants 

9,050 

3,851 

Armenian 

1 

... 

Syrian 

10 

8 

Sect not returned and indefinite beliefs... 

1,584 

787 


of Chris- 
tians. 


As the co-operation of the heads of the several missionary bodies was request- 
ed hv a special circular, there is every reason to believe that the information col- 
lected is fairly accurate. 

The Homan ('at holies form nearly seven-tenths of the Christian population. 

Among the Homan Catholics the natives form 90 per cent, Anglo-Indians 7 per 
cent, and Europeans 3 percent. The Catholic Missions began serious work from 
the 17th century, to let alone the early labours of the Dominicans in the 14th 
and of the Franciscans in the lOth centuries. Their efforts, though stemmed 
during tin* rule of Tippu Sultan, have been very successful, the largest number of 
native Christians being in their fold. On the other hand, the Anglican Com- 
munion contains the least number of natives in its congregation, i.c., 12 percent, 
while Europeans number 59 per cent and Anglo-Indians 29 per cent. Con- 
sidered by sects, the races stand as follows: — 

(1) European* (7.4(53) arc mostly Anglicans (3,955), Homan Catholics 
(1.4(59), Presbyterians (1,030) and Methodists (543). 

(2) Anglo-Indians (5,827) consist principally of Homan Catholics (3,140), 
Anglicans (1.910) and Methodists (3(53). 

(3) Indian* (4(5,554) are chiefly Homan Catholics (37,934), Methodists 
(2.919) and other Protestants unspecified (1,(571). Comparison with the numbers 
for sects returned in 1901 is not possible as some of the figures specially for 
Anglicans in 1901 were inaccurate (ridr para 14 of Mysore Census Report, 1901, 
page 88). 

93. There is a Homan Catholic Bishop for Mysore and there are nearly Christian 

100 places of worship in the State. The first Protestant. Mission (London Mis- Missions 
si on) began working from 1820 and there are now the following Missions engaged and their 
in work in different parts of the State: — work. 

(1) liomlon Mission. 

(2) Wesleyan Mission. 

(3) American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

(-1) Leipzig Lutheran Mission. 

(5) Church of England Zenana Mission. 

(G) Church Missionary Society. 

(7) Society for the Propagation of t ho Gospel Mission. 

(8) Ceylon ami India General Mission. 

(9) The Salvation Army. 

Schools and colleges for hoys and girls, orphanages, hospitals and asylums 
for the aged, are provided by the missionaries. The chief work is among the 
backward classes of Hindus. The enlightening influence of Christianity is patent 
in the increased standard of comfort of the converts and their sober, disciplined 
and busy lives. To take education for instance, we find that among Indian 
Christians no less than 11,523 persons or 25 per cent of the population are re- 
turned as literate while for the total population of the State the percentage is 

only 6. The natural increase of the existing population, and the influx of out- 
siders to Bangalore on account of the Civil and Military Station there and to the 
Kolar Gold Fields on account of the expansion of the gold mining industry, are 
mainly responsible for the increase during the decade. 

94. (i) The convert has better chances of education and start in life as an Conver- 

artisan or agriculturist. sion to 

(ii) Even if he be. in very humble circumstances he can assert his Ch 5 isti " 

individuality in the Christian fold, which is sometimes not ani * y ' 

possible in Hinduism. 


8 
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97. The increase in numbers among .Tains is remarkable (28‘9 per cent). 
The community has a history of its own and dates in Mysore from the time of 
the migration of their great teacher Bhadrabahu southwards and sojourn near 
Sravana Bolgola in the Hassan District. The Jains have left an indelible mark 
on Kanarese literature. At the present day, the majority of Jains (who are 
Digambaras) are mostly traders and landlords. The increase is due to natural 
growth and also to many Sadas (Vakkaligas) in the Bangalore and Tiunkur 
Districts returning themselves as “Jains.* 54 The immigrant Jains (chiefly 
Svotambaras) are mostly from the. Rajputana Slates and are engaged in trade 
and money lending. The taluks returning more than 500 .Tains in each district 
are: — Nelamangala and Magadi (Bangalore District), Goribidnur (Ivolar District), 
Tinnkur, Maddagiri and Koratagere (Sub) (Tumkur District), Heggaddevankote 
(Mysore. District), Hassan and Channaravapatna (Hassan District), Mudgerc 
(Kadur District) and Sugar (Shimoga District). 

9S. The adherents of the Pnrsi. Sikh, Bralnno and Jew religions are 
numerically very few. The Buddhists number (‘>2*2 in 1911 while they numbered 
10 in 1901. As the increase is remarkable, a few facts regarding the same may 
not be out of place here. The increase is most marked in the Civil and Military 
Station. Bangalore, and the Kolar Gold Fields. The expansion is not due to 
natural growth or immigration, hut- to proselytism. There are two branches of 
the South India Sakva Buddhist Society working at Bangalore (Civil and Mili- 
tary Station) and Kolar Gold Fields respectively. Mission work seems to have 
begun at the latter place in the year 190(5 and at the former in 1909. The 
disciples belong to the Indian Church of Buddhists which is akin to the Bud- 
dhist Church of Burma and Ceylon. The lofty principles and beautifully simple 
life enunciated by the founder of the religion seem to appeal with peculiar force 
to the Tamil-speaking artisans and middle classes in the localities mentioned 
above. In fact, it is learnt that but for the unavoidable absence, of the Buddhist 
priests (who an* naturally at this infant stage of their mission, required to he 
touring to all the branch societies in Mysore and elsewhere in Southern India), 
many more, persons would have received the “Tri Suranam ” (three refuges) and 
the “ Pancha Sila ” (five precepts) which ceremonial is necessary for admission 
into the fold of the Buddhist Church. This initiation consists in the disciple 
asking and receiving the vows {!.<•., Tri Saranain and Pancha Sila) at the hands 
•of a Buddhist priest. These vows are (as translated into English): — 

(i) Tri Sarunam (three refuges)— 

(«) To the Huddha I go for refuge. 

(I>) To the Law I go for refuge. 

(r) To the Order I go for refuge. 


(ii) Pancha Sila (five precepts) — 

(«) I promise to abstain from taking or destroying the breath, the energy or the 
life of any human being. 

(fi) I promise to abstain from taking anything that belongs to another with 
thievish intention. 

(c) 1 promise to abstain from unlawful indulgence of the bodily passion. 

(r!) 1 promise to abstain from uttering (even) a word of falsehood. 

(r) 1 promise to abstain from partaking of anything which will tend to produco 
drunkenness. 


Conversion does not scorn to necessitate any change either in the social 
life or in (he civil law followed by the disciple. This renaissance of the Buddhist 
movement is full of interest and future promise. The usual thorny questions 
incidental to proselytism, viz., those relating to inheritance and marriage have 
not yet disturbed the peace of the young community. 

There has been an increase of Bralnnos in the Bangalore City and Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. The Samaj here belongs to the 
1 Sadharau ’ section. The numbers include local converts as well. 

99. For every 1,000 males there are 986 females among Hindus, 897 among 
Muhammadans, 879 among Christians, 877 among Jains and 951 among 
Animists. 


’Non:. — The following note occur* against thocsstein the Mysore Consoslteport,1871 The -whole tribe appear originally 

to have been Jains but are now divided into three classes according to the religion they follow. They are 
worshippers of Vishnu, Siva and Jaincswara. All of them cat together and intermarry j the wife, as usual in 
sucii cases, adopts the religion of tier husband.’ 

8 * 


Jains. 


Other 

religions. 


Propor- 
tion of 
females 
to males 
in the 
main reli- 
gions. 
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The actual 
religions 
beliefs of 
the Hindu 
villager. 


Forms of 
worship 
among 
Hindus. 


PART II.— GENERAL. 

100. As Hinduism is a religion which gives scope for a variety of beliefs, the 
ordinary Hindu villager's religious beliefs, what with the usually precarious nature 
of the yearly monsoons, consist mainly of notions which suggest to him the 
necessity of placating unseen potent influences which on the whole seem to work 
against him. Unlike the Duke in Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It,’ he does not find 

“ Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Whether it be the permanent village deity (Grama Devata) or the visiting 
Marainma of plague, cholera, drought or famine, the idea is clear, viz., that of 
appeasing her wrath by general feeding and sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep and 
goats are generally sacrificed in public celebrations and sheep or fowls in family 
celebrations. The important occasions connected with agriculture, e.g., the begin- 
ning of the ploughing season and the harvest home, are celebrated with feasts, 
sacrifices being offered in the usual way to keep the wrathful gods at peace. 
Resort to astrologers who generally advise a shift from the dwelling or a local 
pilgrimage or feeding and sacrifice, or reference to one versed in incantations to- 
drive out the evil, is invariably had in emergencies such, as the obsession of a 
devil or a predeceased co-wife or death on an unlucky day. It is only when 
these placative resources are exhausted that the ordinary villager becomes resigned 
to his lot. — “ Whatever will be, will be.” Anything grand or imposing or awe- 
inspiring or out of the way, e.g., a mansion, a big tree, a lonely cave, a natural 
spring, is at once thought of as having a spirit which must be placated in ordor 
to keep it from crossing one’s path. Coigns of vantage in natural scenery are 
almost always found capped with rough mantaps within which are Gods con- 
secrated to the spot. This pessimistic temperament is softened b} 4 the two ideas- 
of contentment and charity that run through the villager’s whole nature. These 
grand qualities may be said to bo the legacy of the Aryan civilization. 

101. (a) The Brahmans and the other high castes, resemble one another in 
ritual observances. A Brahman must bathe and offer his prayers to the Sun 
thrice a day. If he is a householder, he must worship his Gods Ganapathi, the 
Siva Linga, Saligram, Nag and the pada of Vishnu according to the sectarian 
views of the worshipper, every day himself or by a member of the same family or 
by a paid Brahman. A Brahman has to do five things daily according to the 
orthodox rule — study the Vedas, offer libations to Gods, welcome guests, offer 
water to departed ancestors and give food to animals. The study is gone through 
by repeating the important texts of the scriptures. The chief Gods, preceptors 
and teachers (and also the ancestors in the case of persons who have lost their 
fathers) are remembered, oblations of water being offered the while. Periodically 
tiie feasts come round to commemorate some incident in the life of the great 
Gods, Gouri, Ganesha, Krishna Jayanti, the anniversary of departed teachers 
or the remembrance of the primeval life led by the Brahmans, e.g., Sravani or the 
national festival, ri;., the Dasani, when the monsoons arc closing for the year. 
Sp. , ial ceremonies are performed when he is anxious for a special favour, e.g., 
cure of u disease or success in a particular undertaking or when a calamity is 
imp- tiding. Such ceremonies take the form of pilgrimages and special prayers 
i‘< Gov].., the Sun fir the nine planets (Grahas). Tending the ‘Tulasi ’ plant 
>’ a religion-, oh-ervanee specially looked to by the women of the household, 
'i a- nance of the Miens religiosa' and nenn tree with a platform round them is 

• • -Mi.-r* <1 a pmus act by all castes. This is so very common that almost every 

hv, ^ tv.ii or !hr»— platforms in the midst of which the stately ficus and 
tj:. rh <i r>-.-.r their rustling foliage. 

1 ' ‘ hiMiiv.r Hindu castes. Periodical and special worship is resorted 
’ ■ l!: -' , d v.or-hip K ing the privilege, so to say, of the cultured and 
‘ •> 4 ’ • ■ - I'h-- p- riodieaf worship varies more or less with the profession 

' • <4 - -■ ; "•■A worship with the object sought to he attained. At the 

1 • ■ ! v ’ -r d <m. g.u fs cu rreuc*-i the Gods, family Gods and ancestors are 

- '• arid there i * a general feeding. The degree and compre- 

: l,t - : ir -‘- ,J nr.- ofo-ri d 4 -t*-niiined by the social rank of the head 

• ' * f i I tie- :: *.V;, -. of rh<- her, i»io»i. 
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(c) The ideas and practices regarding household worship and pollution 
O' We para 87 supra) are slowly disintegrating owing to the growth of scientific 
knowledge, the conditions of modern travel, and the stress of competition in all 
walks of life. 

102. In domestic and daily ceremonial many of the higher castes desire Hindu 
the presence of the Brahman or set apart his share of gifts before they begin. In priests, 
communal or special worship, c.r/., to Marnmma or Grama Dcvata, the ofiiciator 

is most often not a Bralmian. On such occasions Brahmans contribute to the 
general worship even though a Brahman is not the ofiiciator. For most temples 
in villages the priest is a Satani or Vaishnava who does not wear the sacred 
thread. To certain ‘ Grama Devatas * and * Marammas ’ the priest or spokesman 
is of other castes and sometimes a Madiga or Holeya. 

103. With the exception of the Mnghals and Pathans who maybe regarded Muham- 
as descended from the Dekhani Musalman immigrants from Bijapur in the 17th madans. 
century, of Dayares from Hyderabad and the immigrant tribes of Labbai and 
Mapilla on the one hand and Arab, Gujar. .fat-. Menmn, etc., on the other, the 

rest seem to be the descendants of the local converts. There arc not many 
conversions now-a-davs ; the Hindu customs, etc., do not survive among the 
converts; hut the idea of the Hindu .loint Family seems still to prevail in the 
minds of the Muhammadans in the rural tracts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

1. — General distribution of the Population by Religion. 
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1. Mysore State, inoluding Civil and Military 




9,248 

9,308 

+4-7 

+11-5 

+17-3 

+371 

Station. Bangalore ... 

6,340,908 

9,199 

9,206 

2. Mysore State, excluding Civil and Military 




9,321 | 

Dctnila 

l +4-7 

+11-8 

( Details 

not 

Station. Bangalore 

6,284,362 

9,262 

9,264 

not 

available 

-j avail 
{ 1881 

able for 

Do 

i 


3. Eastern Division 


9,274 


9,358 

Do 

+6-7 

+14-3 

Do 

4. Western Division 

1,324,657 

9,228 

9,136 

9,225 

9,316 

-0-9 

+ 6-5 

-0-3 

+4-2 
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VL— Religions of Urban and Rural Population (for Natural Divisions). 


Natural Division 
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33 
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23 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGE. 


104. Although statistics of classification by age are to be found in Imperial Reference 
Tables VII, VIII, XIT, XIV and XVIII, they are confined to the literate in to statiB- 
Table VIII, to the infirm in Table XII, and to Christians in Table XVIII ; and ties, 
as such these will be discussed elsewhere in the chapters specially devoted to the 
respective subjects. In Table VII, the entire population is distributed by religion, 
age, sex and civil condition, while Table XIV exhibits a similar classification by 
age, sex and civil condition for each caste with, however, a different scheme of 
age-grouping from that adopted in Table VII. The figures in these two tables, 
so far as they relate to sex and civil condition, will be chiefly dealt with in the 
next two chapters. The scope of the present chapter will thus be confined to 
a discussion of the statistics of age-distribution contained in Tables VII and XIV 
supplemented by vital statistics furnished elsewhere in annual departmental 
reports, with a view to draw therefrom useful or interesting inferences regarding 
the longevity and fecundity of the people, as well as changes, if any, that might 
occur in their age-distribution from time to time. 

There are If) age-groups exhibited in Imperial Table VII, viz., one for each 
year of life up to 5, and one for each quinquennial period thereafter up to 70, 
with a single head for persons aged 70 and over. The same scheme of age- 
grouping was also adopted in Table VII of the Census of 1901 except that 
the quinquennial periods then went up only to GO, leaving a single final age- 
group * 60 and over.’ In Imperial Table XIV, the ages are shown in six groups 
as in the Census of 1901 and they are 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 15-20, 20-40 and 40 and 
over. The main features of the statistics contained in these tables and of the vital 
statistics referred to above are exhibited in the following Subsidiary Tables 
appended to this chapter : — 

(i) Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 

(ii) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each 

Natural Division. 

(iii) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province in each main 

religion. 

(iv) Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

(v) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 

15-40 ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

.(vi) Variation in population at certain age periods. 

(vii) Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(viii) Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(ix) Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years 

per mille living at same age according to the Census of 1901. 

(x) Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 

(xa) Reported deaths from plague per mille. 

105. The instructions issued to enumerators for filling up the age col um n Age sta- 
in the general schedule were the same as in 1901 and were as follows : — tistios 

“ Enter the age on last birth-day, i.e„ the number of years each person has completed. Il01 f r * ar 
For infants less than one year old, enter the word “ Infant.” If a person cannot state his 
or her age exactly you should ask the relations or refer to some well-known event of local u ti“ 

importance, or if the person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance.” 

9 * 
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It cannot be denied that the enumerators who were mostly Government 
officials exercised all possible care and diligence in ascertaining and recording the 
ages of the people. Still there are certain inevitable features detracting from the 
accuracy of the age return. For one thing, it is rare for an average person to be 
able to give out his exact age off-hand, for the simple reason that for the masses 
the annual variant of a numeral denoting age does not figure prominently or 
frequently in the daily transactions of life so that it matters little for them to be 
ignorant of their exact age to the niceties of a few months or even years. Horo- 
scopes and similar records of birth are maintained only among an extremely 
small min ority of the population, and even in such cases, people do not surely 
think of referring to them when the}' are asked to state their age. The annual 
celebration of birth-da} r s would, no doubt, tend to keep alive one’s exact age in 
one’s memory,- but such observances are rare indeed. Under these circumstances, 
the age entered in the Census schedule is veiy often the result of a guess which 
betrays, naturally enough, a preference for round numbers or multiples of five. 
Further, there is the tendency to give out the current year instead of the complet- 
ed year of age, to understate the age in the case of grown-up unmarried females 
and to exaggerate it in the case of old persons and of j^oung married women with 
children. Subsidiary Table I appended to this chapter will afford interesting 
study in this connection. The table exhibits the distribution by age (as actu- 
ally returned in the schedule) of 100,000 persons of each sex among Hindus taken 
at random in a few typical localities in the State. If the ages had all been 
correctly returned, one might naturally expect, in a stationary or growing popu- 
lation, the number at each age to go on steadily decreasing as the age advances. 
But the actual figures in the table disclose some capricious irregularities which 
may be briefly noticed here. 

There is no sharp fluctuation from figure to figure as we pass from age 0 to 
10 except for a marked depression against age 1 and a more striking elevation 
observed in the case of age 8. From 10 onwards, the general rule seems to be 
that multiples of 6 and 10 are more favoured than their neighbours on either side, 
while at the same time even ages are preferred to odd ones, subject, however, to 
the above rule. The lumping of- figures against ages 12 and 16 also deserves 
special notice. Age 30 claims the largest number in the case of both males and 
females. All these features are graphically exhibited in the following diagram. 


Diagram shoiving the actual number of males returned at each age per 100,000. 
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— The* fi&arti «t the bottom indicate the age and those at the side the number of persons returned at it. 

The defects noticed above in the age return would appear to be so flagrant 
that at first sight one wonders what useful purpose can be served by such crude 
statistics. But in a large population the defects of over- and tinder-statement of 
age tend to counteract each other, and as for the tendency to pitch on round 
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numbers or multiples of 5, this can be partially corrected by suitable methods of 
‘ smoothing ' of age figures. Even then, it is doubtful if a high standard of accu- 
racy is attainable ; but in any ease, in the present imperfect state of our vital 
statistics, these age returns afford the only means of check and verification and 
thus constitute an indispensable auxiliary to vital statistics for the purpose of. 
drawing fairly reliable inferences regarding birth- and death-rates, the expectation 
of life at different ages and the effects of famine or other public calamities that 
might be traced in variations in the age-distribution of the population from 
time to time. 


106. Although the age-distribution of the population is mainly determined Factors 
by the normal birth-and death-rates, there are also other disturbing factors such affecting 
as famine and migration that have to be taken into account. Not only does age-distri- 
famine swell the death-rate for the time being, but it also leads to far-reaching bution. 
fluctuations in the age-distribution of the people in the succeeding decades, as (0 Famine, 
will be clear from tin* following extract taken from the India Census Report of 

1901 (para 762, pages *17*1-5): — 

“ When a tract i^artbetfd bv famine .... all sections of the population, however, 
are not equally affected ; the very old and the very young suffer most while those in the prime 
of life sustain only a comparatively small diminution in their numbers Conse- 

quently at the close of a famine, the population consists of an unusually small proportion 
of children and old persons and of a very large proportion of persons in the prime of life 
i.r.. at the reproductive ages. For some years, therefore, in the absence of any fresh 
calamity, the gmwth of the population is very rapid. The number of persons capable of adding 
to the population not , having been much affected, the actual number of births is very 
little le« than In-fore tin* famine, hut the proportion calculated on the diminished popu- 
lation is much gt\ -'’ASf'jnd so too is the excess of births over deaths, as the latter are 
much Mov the ,n ‘ R population consisting of an unusually large proportion of 

healthy psi>e;is in iie and of a comparatively small proportion of persons who 

by r<a«o; of vitiilhV or infirmity have a relatively short expectation of life. This 

more mud rat" M g»W'th continues for some years, hut then as the persons who at the 
time of 7~t.-'v*ine were in their 'prime pass into old age and their place is taken by the 
generate ■ \ M:n shortly before the famine with its numbers greatly reduced by the 
mortal'll*' j^ c h then occurred, the birth-rate falls, not only below that of the years follow- 
ing the-' Wno, but also below the average. The disturbance of the normal conditions is 
still nf'wlud, and the pendulum continues to swing backwards and forwards between 
period- »uj»h and low birth-rate, but its oscillations gradually become fainter until they 
cease: natural causes to be apparent or, as more often happens, until some fresh 

calairij /obliterates them." 

'"r/e above remarks will find illustration later on in para 10S where the figures 
of j.'./ Censuses arc discussed and reference is made to the famine of 1876-77. 

107. Then there is the disturbing effect of migration. As people who leave 00 Migra- 
th> homes for distant lands will mostly consist of adults, their departure will fcion - 
fc-i, if their number is sufficiently large, to reduce the proportion of the middle- 

s: , (i and raise that of children and old persons in the population of the tracts 
fa Ju which they go. and produce an opposite effect in the age-distribution of the 
ji.pulatiou of the country that receives them. Immigration and emigration 
have thus counteracting tendencies, and it is therefore the actual difference be- 
jween the number of immigrants and of emigrants that may be rougblv considered 
as determining the disturbing factor. Taking the Mysore State as a whole, the 
total number of immigrants (i.e., those born outside Mysore and enumerated in 
Mvsore) is 312,908, while the emigrants from Mysore who have gone to other 
parts of India and Ceylon number 139,446. Although we have no information 
re»ardin" the number "of those who have left Mysore for other parts of the world, 
we * may 'estimate this at a comparatively low figure. Iu any case, it will be a 
safe approximation if we take the excess of immigrants over emigrants as 170,000. 

This comes to nearly 3 per cent of the total population of Mysore and as such 
its influence over the age-distribution of the population cannot be altogether 
ignored It must, at the same time, be admitted that in the absence of statistics 
to show the a^e-distribntion of immigrants, it is not possible to frame any accu- 
rate measure of the disturbing influence of migration. But as a special table 
was compiled as regards birthplace, caste, age* and occupation of nnmigrants in 

* Only three njn-pcriods were distinguished, viz., 0-15, 15-10, and 40 and over. 
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A£c-dis- 

tribation. 


a limited area {viz.. Bangalore City and Kolar Gold Fields) a fair idea of the sub- 

ject can be formed from the 

| ! Number jvr miiip a-rort 1 marginally noted comparative 

statement showing the age-dis- 
tribution of (a) the total popu- 
lation of the Mysore State, (b) 
the total population of Banga- 
lore City and Kolar Gold Fields 
and (c) the immigrants only in 
these two cities. 
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103. Subsidiary Table II exhibits the age-distribution of the population in 
1011 as well as in the throe previous Censuses. Let ns first take up the figures 
relating to the Census of 1011. It is curious to find that, contrary to the natural 
law of age-distribution obtaining in a progressive or stationary population, persons 
aged 5-10 in each sex outnumber those aged 0-5. This must have been due to the 
inaccuracy in the age return owing to the circumstance that persons who have 
completed their 4th year of age but not the 5th are often erroneously shown as 
aged 5. Another remarkable feature is the excess of females aged 20-25 over 
those aged 15-20. which is observable in all the Censuses. This has to be ex- 
plained on the one hand by the tendency to mention young (aged 15-20) married 
women with children as older than they really are, and on the other by the 
disposition to understate age in the ease of unmarried females aged 15-20, so that 
the number returned for the age-group 15-20 suffers a decrease in both ways. 
A tendency to exaggerate age in the case of old persons is likewise traceable in 
the excess of males aged 00-05 over those aged 55-00 and of females aged 50-55 
over those aged 45-50. It is rather difficult to account for the fact that the age- 
group 40-45 claims more people in each sox than the earlier period 35-40. Per- 
haps one has to bo content with the observation that, ordina,vily.beyond 25 or 30, 
tli* 1 older the individual the greater is the margin of -drror m the age as returned 
in the schedule. It may, however, be pointed out that in 18S1 also the number 
of malt s aged 10-15 exceeded those aged 5-10 and their survivors ill 1011 would 
b« v comprised in the above age-groups 40-45 and 35-40 respectively. \ 

A comparison of the figures for the last four Censuses reveals umnistakeable 
trace-, of the famine of 187(5-77. Taking only the case of males as their ages are 
likely to he more accurately returned than those of females, it will be nbted that 
in JfsMl. clo-e after the famine, the proportion of children aged 0-5 was donsider- 
c.My ivtlmed, with a similar shrinkage in the age-groups comprising their sur- 
vivor- in the next three Censuses, viz., 10-15 in 1891, 20-25 in 1901 and 30-35 in 
lull. So ulvo i-, the rebound after famine visible in the large proportion of 

children aged 0-5 in 189] and a percepti- 
ble increase due to the inclusion of their 
survivors in the age-group 10-15 in 1901 
and in 20-25 in 1011. The statistics 
relevant to the subject are exhibited in 
the marginal statement where the inflated 
and reduced figures are shown in italics 
and marked (a) and (b) respectively. 
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a mere mathematical abstraction determined by the. nature of age-distribution in 
the population. A high mean age may be duo to general longevity of the people 
or a low birth-rate or high death-rate among children. Similarly, a low figure 
may indicate either that the people are comparatively short-lived or that, they 
are very prolific and multiplying rapidly. The mean age, as shown in Subsidiary 
Tables II and III, has been calculated from the figures of Imperial Table YII 
according to the following formula : — 

Where ages have been tabulated by five-year periods only (as in 
Imperial Table YII.) find out the total number of persons 
living at the close of each age-period. The sum of these 
totals, multiplied by five and raised by two and a half times 
the actual number of persons comprised in the population, 
should be divided by the last-mentioned number of persons. 

110. In discussing the variations in the mean age of the population in the Last four 
past Censuses, it will be sufficient to confine our consideration to the male sex in- Censuses, 
asmuch as the age return for males is likely to be less inaccurate than in the case 

of females. Taking, then, the entire male population of the Mysore State includ- 
ing the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, the mean age has steadily risen 

from 1881 to 191 1 as may be seen from the marginally noted 

Year ! Mean .%v i figures. This is dne, on the one hand, to the continued de- 

1 j clinc in the proportion of children under 10 years from 1891 to 

is?! ... ( ai r. i 191 1, and on the other, to the uninterrupted growth in the pro- 

jngj ;;; j j portion of old persons aged 60 and over over since 1881 onwards, 

lbn ... , av9 I Tile low proportion of children in 1881 may at first sight lead 

' one to expect a relatively high mean age in that Census, but 

this factor is more than counterbalanced by the abnormally small proportion of 
old persons in the same Census, both being the result of the severe famine of 
1870-77 already referred to in a previous paragraph. 

111. - The mean age in the Eastern Division stands higher than in the Natural 
Western. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table II that the proportion of chil- Divisions, 
dren under 10 years, as also of persons aged 40 and over is greater in the former 
Division. This may be attributed to the higher birth-rate and lower death-rate 

in that Division as evidenced by Subsidiary Tables YII and VIII. People are 
apparently more favoured with longevity in the Eastern than in the Western 
Division. 

112. To bring out the salient features of variation in the age-distribution Districts 

of the population in different and cities, 
districts and cities, the marginal 
tabular statement has been pre- 
pared to show the number of 
persons per mille aged 0-15, 15- 
50 and 50 and over respectively. 

Taking the age-period 15-50, it 
will be seen that the four cities 
exhibit proportions ranging from 
520 to 624 per mille, which 
are all much higher than the 
average for the State as a whole, 
viz., 497. This does not call for 
any explanation as the middle- 
aged persons are usually in a 
higher proportion in the cities 
than in rural parts. As among 

the cities themselves, the lowest proportion is found in the Mysore City and 
the highest in Kolar Gold Fields where the so-called ‘ onerous ’ population, i.e., 
the young and the old, may naturally be expected to stand at a very low figure 
owing to the exigencies of the local mining industry. 

Among districts, ■ Kadur stands first with 545 and Tumkur last with 480. 

The high proportions in Kadur and Sliimoga Districts are mainly due to the 
comparatively short duration of life obtaining generally in the case of people in 
the malnad. 


Division, District or City 

Number per mille aged 
0-15 j 15-GO 

MYSORE STATE, 1KCLE111NO ClVU. ASP 

371 

•197 

129 ; 

Military Station, Bangalore. 




Mysore. State, exci.upino Civil asp 

371 

497 

129 

Military Station, Bangalore. 




Eastern Division - 

375 

439 

137 

Bangalore City 

339 

CIO 

121 

Bangalore District ... 

371 

4S1 

145 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

319 

G2I 

57 

Kolar District 

355 

487 

158 

Tumkur District ... 

380 

480 

140 

Mysore Citv 

352 

G20 

128 

Mysore District 

380 

490 

ISO 

Chitaldrug District 

391 

•183 

123 

Western Division 

373 

G21 

10G 

Hassan District 

382 

GOO 

118 

Kadur District 

SGI 

G1R 

94 

Sliimoga District ... 

371 

580 

99 

Civil mid Military Station, Bangalore ... 

3GG 

52G 

103 
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Religions. 


In- this connection it may be observed that M. Sundbarg, Deputy Director 
of the Central Statistical Bureau, Stockholm, pointed out in an address delivered 
by him before the International Statistical Institute at Christiana that in almost 
all countries the proportion of persons aged 15-50 to the total population is uni- 
formly about half. This was supported by statistics for almost all the countries 
of Europe and also United States, Australia and Japan, the proportion ranging 
from 492 to 509 per mille in these countries. It is evident that this standard can- 
not be expected to he always conformed to in a country like India where the 
age-distribution of the population is liable to rude disturbances from periodical 
visitations of famine which carries away a large number of victims at the 
extreme ages of life, i.e., of very young and old persons. For instance in the 
Mysore State which suffered severely from the famine of 1870-77 the proportion 
of persons aged 15-50 was so high as 535 per mille in 1881, i.e., soon after this 
famine. It went down to 515 in 1891 and fell still further to 473 in 1901, but 
more or less recovered its normal position in 1911 when it stood .at 497. It may 
perhaps be expected that, in the absence of disturbances caused in age-distribution 
by famine, the age-period 15-50 would ordinarily comprise about one-half of 
the total population. 

Taking up next the age-period 0-15, the proportion is naturally lowest in 
the Kolar Gold Fields, as already explained, and highest in the Chitaldrug Dis 
triet which likewise exhibits the largest percentage of increase in population from 
1901 to 1911 ( vide Subsidiary Table I of Chapter II). The number of old 
persons aged 50 and over is proportionately least in Kadur District and greatest 
in Kolar District. 


113. Am ong the different main religions, the mean age is highest for 1 Jain ’ 
and lowest for ‘ Christian.’ The other three religions, viz., Hindu, Animistic 
and Musalman coibe between these two in the order named. This was almost 
the same order as in 1901 except that the ‘ Musalman ’ and the ‘ Animistic ’ have 
changed places in 1911 owing to the larger proportion of persons aged 40 and 
over among the Animists in 1911. Taking the entire population, i.e., of all reli- 
gions together, the mean age in 1911 


Religion 

Mean age in 1911 

1 

Mean age in 1901 | 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Hindu 

26-0 

25-4 

250 

25-6 

Musalman ... 

2S-1 

23-8 

24-3 

24-1 

Christian 

247 

23-5 

236 

23-4 

Jain 

2G-C 

26-2 

2G-4 

25-8 

» Animistic 

252 

23-9 

28-9 

23-4 

j All religions ... 

i 

259 

25-3 

25-0 

25-5 


works out to 25'9 for males and 25*3 
for females. The mean age for ‘ Hindu ’ 
and ‘ Jain ’ is higher than the above 
average while that for the other three 
main religions falls below the same 
(vide marginal statement). In discuss- 
ing the relative age-distribution of the 
population as among the adherents of 
different religions, we may, as in para 
110 above, confine ourselves to the case of males. Taking first the proportion of 
children aged 0-10, it is highest among the Animists. Next come the Musal- 

mans, Hindus and Christians in order, and 
last the Jains. It may as well be remarked 
that the relative fecundity as among the differ- 
ent communities does not necessarily follow the 
same order. Taking the ratio of children aged 
0-10 to married women aged 15-40 as a rough 
and ready measure of relative fecundity, the 
above five religions stand as in the margin. 


Religion 

Number of children under 
10 years per 100 married 
females aged 15-40 

Hindu 

1G2 

Musalman ..i 

182 

Christian 

■ 182 j 

•Tain 

156 

] Animistic 

175 j 

- - « 


As regards old persons aged 60 and over, the Animists again claim the 
highest proportion, Hindus, Musalmans, Jains and Christians following in the 
order named. It is remarkable that the Animists who had only 441 per 10,000 
males aged 60 and over in 1901 have gone up to 597 over the heads of other com- 
munities in 1911. In fact, they possess the largest proportion of persons at both 
the extreme periods of life, viz., at the age-periods 0-10 and 60 and over. Their 
ranks are thus considerably thinned in the middle of life and this is not evidently ■ 
favourable to a large rate of increase among them in the next decennium. It is 
strange that the figures of the recent Census should point to them as the most 
favoured from the standpoint of longevity, although they were considered as 
comparatively shortlived in 1901. It may perhaps be suggested that the age 
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return would have inch distorted by the usual tendency of exnggcrnt -in" the age 
old prisons in a specially marked degree among this backward section of the 
population. Hut. this explanation is not adequate to bridge the wide gulf that 
extols between the proportion of persons a;:»d <K) and over among the Animisls 
in 11*01 and that inUMl. It is at the sane- lime «««t. prudent to infer merely 
from thi-M’ sigmas that the Animists haw considerably improved in longevity in 
the course *•{ the he-t decade. A** b*-twcen the Hindus and the Mnsnhnans 
although ;h«- foj jner ean ho.iv* of a higher proportion of persons aped (if) and over, 
Mm-almm:’- e.mh"t he *.aid to he inferior to thtin in regard to longevity: for, 

th«-it .smaller proportion of old people is partly 
due to th«-u linger proportion of children. In 
■* 1 * A. ^ f:n if ae h ave i hildti-ti out of neeoutlt and cal- 

rnSat* the proportion of per-ons aped (50 and over 
to those aped I f * and over, the Hindus fall helow 
the Mu-almate. i marginal figures). As 
ivg.od*. ( ’islet inns although they have tin* lowest. 
;! •’■‘and *.\.r, it « anta*; h<* mf.-rr. d that they art 1 short, - 
n hi'jotie.ts. Thi y form a young and rapidly 
gjov.ine i ouimnmty and their ranks are being 
?. . :tjg< d hv nsmne.i.uits and convert son the right 
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riiU’gian population pr.-seiitv a special feature. 

The de-ttihut ion of male-. of each religion under 
thse-- age-pi-riods H- IT*. Iii./JM and o() and 
o\. i :s » \hthi*‘-d m the margin as it mav he of 
*oie,.- mtifi in eojiim turn ugh the remarks 
» ••n’.aun d m }-.>ra 1 TJ alv.vc. 
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Snh- *.di:»v\ T.th 
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::<-n >■! p.t-i-n'. 
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tills •> or l.le. 


!: v. ill he se.-n therefrom that the 
J.amhanis. while the Indian 
*. phu e as repaid*, the age-ported Id. 10. Examining 
d •«!* and ov« r among the several castes, it will he 


among th<- 


N:»>i«d:.. H*da. Hjahman and Uaiiiga. and. as regard , females, hv Hrahmali. Ha- 
najiga. (io'la. liamga, Kshatttiva and Nnyrnda. >.o that, considering both the 
x« sst may he • aid that tin Hanujiga, Hrahmau. (Jolla, (tamga and Nayindn are 
i omj.ar.it j\ .-1*. l<>ug.!iv< d. Tin* low proportion of persons aged -fOaml over among 
tin- Ammistie t.-nubam- points to :h<ir relatively short duration of life. Hut a 
sumlar itifer. jn <- with repaid to Indian ( ‘hristians who possess in fact the lowest, 
piop .it ion of old per-ojis, j.. not permissible m the light of the ret mirks made 
in tin- previous para concerning tin- spet iul nature of age.distrihntioii among the 
(.‘hristians m g.-mra). of whom Indian (‘hristians form nearly 7S per cent. 

I Id. Tie* mean age for the entire population comprising both sexes, calcu- 
lated :e- m para 109 above from the figure-, contained in Imperial Table VII, comes 
to o.V(i. This would roughly represent the mean duration of life if the population 
had been stationary for some time. Hut as it is actually progressive, the mean 
duration of life should be pitched somewhat higher. Hot ns then take it hypo- 
thetically as J7. The average death-rate will then he 'tl*-"’ nr37 per uiillu per 
annum, and assuming the normal annual rate of increase of population as (i per 
luille. the birth-rate conies to 13. A perusal of Subsidiary Tables Vll and VJ 11 
will show, however, that tin* recorded birth- and death-rates average only 17 and 
•JO respectively. This would indicate that, the registration of vital statistics is 
very imperfect, and that omissions occur more largely in the ease of births than 
of deaths. A comparison of the total number of recorded births in 1910 with the 
number of children under one year found in Imperial Table YTJ reveals likewise 
considerable omissions in the registration of births, the two figures being respec- 
tively 97,-JHl and M3,f>-!3. Even if we compare the total recorded births in the 
Jive years .1900-10 with the number of children aged 0-0 aeeording to Imperial 
T«‘t *1 titiinticr r f Mriliv hi flu* iHr scan, liOf».]0 ... ... 4U7,KlO '.ruble VH (ride margin), the 

;iaml«r..f tlillilroi »i;t.!Or.ecr..i.litii:«o liiij*i-rUl T«Wn Vll C'.W.m Ifvttor IS found tO eXCOCll tllC 

former although it should in fact be considerably less on account of the high 
mortality among children. 


Castes. 


Birth-a 

death- 

rates. 


10 
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The vogistv.at.ion of vital statistics being thus admittedly imperfect, it is not 
profitable to discuss at any length the figures contained in Subsidiary Tables VII 
to X. It may be remarked, however, that so far as these figures go, they point to 
a higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate in the Eastern than in the Western 
Division. Also on a comparison of the figures for the ten years ending with 
1910, it will be observed that the birth-rate was highest in 11)08 which followed a 
year of agricultural prosperity while the maximum death-rate occurred in 15)01 
when plague claimed a large number of victims and the country was also suffering 
from deficient rainfall and, in parts, from severe drought. As regards the death- 
rates prevailing at different ages, it will he seen from Subsidiary Table IX that 
the period of least risk in the ease of males is 10-15, the death-rate rising steadily 
on either side of this age-periorl. For females, mortality is at the lowest ebb in 
the age-period 5-10 although this distinction is almost equally shared by the next 
period 10-15. It is noteworthy that in the ease of females, the death-rate at the 
age-period 15-20 is higher than at ‘ 20-30 ' which again is exposed to greater risks 
than the next higher age-period 30-10. These features which are peculiar to the 
fair sex are presumably attributable to pregnancy and parturition. 

116. The recorded birth- and death-rates are found to hi* much higher in 
urban than in rural areas. It is not easy to make out how far this corresponds 
to actual facts and how far the apparent disparity is due to more satisfactory 
registration of vital statistics in towns. The only available Census figures that 
can throw any light on this subject are those relating to children and married 
women of child-bearing age in the four cities for which statistics are separately 
given in Imperial Table VII. It will bo seen from column 1-1 of Subsidiary 
Table V that the proportion of married females aged 15-40 is comparatively 
higher in the cities so that the birth-rate calculated on the basis of total popula- 
tion may also be expected to be higher in cities. Il does not follow, however, 
that the fecundity of women in cities is necessarily greater than in rural parts. 
In fact, column 5 of the same Subsidiary Table shows that fecundity as indicated' 
by the proportion of children to married women of child-bearing age is relatively 
low. in the three cities of Bangalore, Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore, while the 
higher figure for the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, is attributable to its. 
specially large proportion of Musalmans and Christians who arc presumably more 
prolific than Hindus {vide para 113 above). 

117. The proportion of married women of child-bearing age also comes up 
for consideration in several other ways. For instance, leaving alone the imper- 
fect nature of registration of births, the higher birth-rate (17 ’6) recorded in 1910' 
as compared with 1901 (15'5) corresponds in a way to a similar rise in the pro- 
portion of married women aged 15-40, the number of such women per 100 
females of all ages being 31 in 1911 as against 29 in 1901. Let us next see how 
far the proportion of fertile women among the different religionists corresponds- 
to the rate of growth in their numbers during the last decade. From the- 

marginal statement, it will he seen 
that, except perhaps in the case of 
Musalmans, there is no apparent 
correspondence between the figures 
in columns 2 and 3. The abnormal 
figures for Jains and Animists in 
column 3 can only be accounted for 
by the shifting and elusive nature- 
of classification as between them 
and the Hindus, so that figures have 
also been calculated for all these- 
three allied religions put together and are shown in italics in the statement. 
In the case of Christians, the explanation for dispai’ity in the figures in columns. 
2 and 3 will be found, as already referred to in para 113, in the fact that,, 
besides births, immigration and conversion from other faiths are responsible for 
a considerable portion of increase in their numbers. 

A similar attempt to correlate the rate of growth with the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing ago among the different castes has not yielded 
any useful results and it is therefore considered unnecessary to reproduce the- 
long array of figures here. 


Religion 

Number of 
married females 
aged 15-40 per 
100 females 
of all ages 
(1001) 

Percentage of 
increase in 
1001-1021 

Hindu 

20 

+4-7 

•Tain 

20 

+ 28-0 

Animistic 

80 

—16*7 

Hindu, Jain and Animistic 

S'J 


Mnsaltnau 

80 

-f8T> 

Christian 

27 

+10-5 
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Country j 

llirth-rntc 
in 1903 

Death-rate 
in 1903 

i 

Sweden 

93*7 

14-9 

Norway 

or, -2 

14*3 

IVnmnrli ... 

2S-7 

14*7 

Holland ... 

2D-7 

1.70 

llclcinm 

21*9 

16-5 

1 Germany ... 

320 

180 

; Switrerland 

271 

1G-2 

; Fnrlnnd ... 

cr.-ji 

1-1-7 

! Scotland 

07*2 

16*1 

; Itlav 

3.1-4 

220 

Srain 

ill-2 

210 

: France 

20-2 

190 

‘ Inland 

211-il 

17‘G 


118. It; has already been mentioned that the recorded birth- and death-rates Compared 
are impossibly low on account of defective registration of births and deaths. It with 

is therefore necessary, in comparing [Mysore with European countries in this European 
respect, to take the probable true rates as arrived at in para 115 from the mean age countries. 

of the population in Mysore. The birth- and death- 
rates were thus estimated at 43 and 37 per mille 
respective!}’. It will be seen from the marginally 
noted statistics that these are much higher than 
the birth-and death-rates obtaining in European 
countries, while the excess of birth-rate over death- 
rate in all those countries except France and per- 
haps Ireland, is considerably greater than in My- 
sore. Thus while we have here a more rapid suc- 
cession of generations than in European countries, 
the population in those countries is increasing 
at a higher rate. Their mean duration of life, too, 
is considerably longer. The explanation for these 
differences has to be sought m the varying nature of physical and social envi- 
ronments. It is generally urged that the system of early marriages is not con- 
ducive to a high degree of fecundity of women in 
India. Taking the crude birth-rate in Mysore as 
43, the number of births per 100 married women 
aged 15-45 will come to 252. From similar pro- 
portions for European countries exhibited in the 
margin, it will be seen that in spite of a lower birth- 
rate in those countries, their women are more fertile 
except in the case of England and France. Even 
within I udia itself, the greater fecundity of Musal- 
man and Christian women as compared with their 
Hindu sisters is partly accounted for by the fact 
that early marriages are not so common among 
the former as among the latter. 

119. An examination of the monthly figures regarding births dm;ing the Monthly 
past four or five years shows that the largest average number of births has variation 
occurred in October and that the five months from July to November claim a re- in birth- 
lativcly higher average than the other seven months of the year. The corres- ra -te. 
ponding period of conception may be roughly taken as from October to February ; 

and the reproductive instinct may naturally be expected to be most active during 
this season when harvests arc gathered and the agriculturists who comprise the 
bulk of the population have a plentiful time of it. 
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1 i Nninlxr of birth* iter 

1 Country 

millo of innrrifa 

i 

j. . 

women of IMS 

Sucdrii ... 

2 T.S 

Norway ... 

001 

iVnmnrk 

2.79 

Holland 

321 

ltolpium 

2.72 

Germany 

2S7 

Switzerland 

cor. 

Knrland 

Citt 

Scotland 

271 

Italy 

209 

Spain 

2.79 

France 

1-79 

Ireland 

1 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I.— Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex (Hindus) by annual periods. 
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II.— Age distribution or 10,000 or each sex in the Province and each 
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ITT . — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 
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IV.— Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 
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V. — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 


15-40: ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES. 
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28 

28 

| 84 

j- 38 

33 

Mysore City 

... 

58 

61 

^70 

( 152 

169 

1 170 

( 14 

16 

16 

21 

1“ 

15 

(32 

30 

J- 88 

\my\q\ VV1 \-i 

... 

66 

79 

IHiil 

185 

115 

18 

15 

18 

181 

30 


... 

69 

79 

76 

178 

209 

197 

15 

14 

13 

14 

10 

11 

SO 

27 

32 

Western Division 

... 

87 

67 

68 

164 

187 

181 

10 

12 

10 

13 

8 

11 

30 

29 

31 

Hn«nn District... 

... 

62 

74 

70 

161 

190 

ISO 

13 

15 

18 

16 

9 

13 

SO 

■ 29 

82 

Kadur District ... 

... 

61 

65 

61 

157 

185 

182 

8 

10 

Sis 

11 

7 

Ena 

31 

30 

31 

Sliimogn District 

... 

6G 

63 

62 

169 

184 

182 

9 

u 

El 

12 

S 

n 

30 

29 

30 

Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 

60 

64 

67 

166 

176 

174 

11 

12 

a 

14 

15 

16 

32 

30 

31 

- 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE, 


VI. — Variation in Population at certain Age-periods. 


- . ; 

t 

i 


Variation per cent in population : increaso (+) decrease (— ) 

District ar.3 Natural Division * 

i 

l 

\ 

Feriod 


1 








60 and over 

| 

All apes (c) 

0-10 

10—15 

15—40 

40 — 60 

\ 

i j 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

i 

Mtxct* Including Civil and j J 

1SS1 — 1S01 

•f 

18-1 

+ 

42-1 

- 22-3 

+ 

10-9 

4- 

28-6 

+ 49-6 

isoi- lom 


121 


91 

+ 59-5 


0-7 

4- 

20-8 

+ 21-3 

Military station. Bangalore. ; ( 1D01 ]gjl 

+ 

4-8 

z 

4-4 

+ 3-9 

+ 

12-7 

+ 

0-4 

+ 15-2 

Mrrore State, excluding Civil and 1 

1S31— 1891 

1S91 — 1901 

+ 

-f 

18-3 

12-5 


(«) 

9-G 

(«) 

+ 60'9 


(a) 

0-5 

+ 21-4 

(a) 

+ 22-4 

Military Station. Bangalore. 

1901—1911 

4- 

4-7 


4G 

+ 3'9 

+ 

12-6 

4* 

0-2 

+ 15-6 

1 1 1S81-1691 

4. 

21-2 

(a) 

(«) , 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

Eastern Dlvls'.cn 

1691—1901 

4- 

14'9 

+ 

11-7 

+ 74-4 


0-6 

+ 

26-4 

+ 22-5 

1901-1911 


7-0 

— 

2-3 

+ 5-4 

+ 

16-9 

4" 

1-4 

+ 21-0 

Usr.i-tljrv District (including Bangalore J |^} 

+ 

+ 

19-9 

12-4 

+ 

(«) 

12-0 

(«) 

+ 71-9 


(«) 

4-8 

(«) 

+ 29-5 

<«) 

- 00 

C’.ty). 

1901-1911 

+ 

71 


2-8 

+ 4-3 

+ 

20-1 


6-2 

+ 35-4 

K'lsr Ih'trirt (including Kolar Gold j] 

+ 

+ 

228 

224 

+ 

+ 

GS'G 

19-9 

- 27-9 
+ 72-1 

+ 

+ 

18-5 

6-2 

4- 

4- 

36-5 

45-1 

+ 70-8 
+ 250 

[1 1901-1911 

+ 

7-8 


1-1 

+ 14-9 

+ 

17-2 

— 

4-2 

+ 22-3 


isai — 1891 

+ 

28-2 

+ 

91-9 

- 32-5 

+ 

29-3 

4- 

670 

+ 102-6 

7- ■ Air D.-iri't ... 1 

1891—1901 

+ 

17'0 

+ 

100 

+ 1280 

— 

4-9 

4- 

34-6 

+ 32-7 

1901—1911 

+ 

97 

+ 

1-6 

+ 06 

+ 

1G-7 

4* 

2-5 

+ 26-9 

Mt Di'trici (including Mysore 

1881- 1S91 

-f 

14-4 

+ 

46'9 

- 5-7 

+ 

280 


370 

+ 5D-3 

J691— 1901 

+ 

9G 

+ 

100 

+ 41-6 


0-8 

+ 

9-4 

+ 29-1 


1901—1911 


3G 


8-1 

+ 7-5 

+ 

10-3 

4- 

5-1 

+ G-5 

/ 1681— 1891 


33-4 

+ 

G22 

- 41-3 

— 

4-2 

4- 

22-7 

+ 47-9 

(.'i.itvl '.mg District 

1891—1901 

+ 

20-3 

+ 

7‘4 

+ 132-1 

+ 

4-6 

+ 

30-7 

+ 32'7 

1901—1911 

+ 

10-4 

+ 

73 

- 1-2 

+ 

21-3 

+ 

130 ■ 

+ 800 


1891—1891 

+ 

11 -G 

+ 

104 

- 22-4 

_ 

30 

+ 

12-3 

+ 17-5 

Western Division 

1891—1901 

+ 

GG 

+ 

38 

+ 34-1 

— 

0-3 

4- 

80 

+ 21-9 

t 1901—1911 


1-7 

- 

11-4 

- 00 

+ 

4-G 

— 

3-6 

- 3‘1 

1 

flSSl— 1891 

+ 

19-5 

+ 

104 

- 35 1 

— 

G-5 

4- 

36 

+ 232 

limit. D.-trirt . . ... 

1691—1901 


11-1 

+ 

56 

+ 540 

4* 

01 

+ 

14-G 

+ 26-G 


[1901—1911 

+ 

20 


91 

+ 1-5 

4- 

9-4 

+ 

2-9 

+ 6-5 

■ ( 1681 — 1891 

K*I':r ... ... .... 1691— 1901 

4* 

12-9 

+ 

129 

- 24*6 


4-6 

+ 

160 

+ 23-3 

+ 

9-2 

+ 

7-8 

+ 40-2 


20 

+ 

13-3 

+ 26-2 


11901—1911 


58 


19G 

- 1-9 

4* 

1-4 


8-5 

- 11-8 


1681-1691 

1691-1901 


4-3 

+ 

8-9 

- 4-5 

4* 

1-7 

+ 

19-7 

+ 8-9 

it .■ .•» 1>. strict 

+ 

0'G 


0-7 

+ 13-5 


2-2 


1-3 

+ 14-3 


(1901-1911 


2'8 


83 

- 0-4 

+ 

2-3 

— 

71 

_ 9-G 

■ C;»U ar.ti Military Station. Bangalore 

1691 — 1891 
1691-1901 

+ 

70 


(*) 

(b) 

(b) 


(b) 


10o 

— 

138 

- 0-2 

— 

9-G 

— 

10-3 

- 18-2 


(1901-1911 

+ 

12G 

+ 

11-3 

+ G-7 

4* 

181 

+ 

10-3 

- 3-8 


' . i > t.--*. avii'alte «h apart from Civil nnJ Military Station, Bangalore. 

I'l/'-f' i ■ *. avaiLM* «« apart from Bangalore City. 

I ' I "M" r - eilaren :i, fipurr, adjusted for inter-territorial changes in nrea prior to 1911 have been nsed. 


VII.— HePORTEI) IlIItTII-ItATE I1Y SEX AND NATURAL DIVISION. 


v 

“? s. 


Nm n\»-7 of Wrths p<*r 1,000 of total population (Cemmq of 1901) 


Mv** -• M 
c ivtl * r 
r. 




V. ir.4-la<Jinf 
! Military 

It ir/iWr 

My*ort* St.vte. excluding 
Civil an*! Military 
Station, Haiig.tloft' 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 

IV*".*!* 

Mate { 
I.. 

FVrnal^ 

Male 

FVmalc 

Male 

Female 

I 

• 1 

5 

r. 

7 

8 

9 


i 

» * 

7 6 

7-5 

7-4 

8-2 

81 

K O 

- :: 

6 0 

8 1 


7-9 

7-3 

•« f 

»* f. 1 

* f 

ft- 8 

fir, 

8-1 

80 

7 J 

7 j 

69 

72 

71 

r,-a 

65 


*. j 

6 1 

«• i 

nn 

H-l 

7-8 


-9 

** r. 

*0 

ft 6 

ftft 

ft-G 

7 */ 

- 0 

* * 

h:i 

ftO 

7-3 

69 

>< 

• t * 

f J ! 

10 2 

100 

8-7 

hO 

*> l 

'r ( . 

9 0 

9 5 

91 

91 

ft 6 

«* »* 

t. 0 • 

f 

92 

k h 

7+ 

7-3 
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' VIII. — Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Division. 


Kumber of deaths per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1901) 


Year 

Mysore State, including 
Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

Mysore State, excluding 
Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

Eastern Division 

... ... 

Western Division 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1901 




10-7 

9-8 

10'4 

9-5 

9-7 

90 

12-6 

wmm 

1902 


... 


10-7 

10-2 

10-3 

9-7 

9-5 

9-3 

12-8 


1903 




10-9 

10-4 

10-6 

10-1 

9'9 

9-5 

12-7 


1901 


... 


11-6 

10-7 

11-3 

10-5 

10-7 

101 

13-2 


1905 




8'5 

7-9 

8-2 

7'5 

8-1 

7-5 

87 


190G 




9-6 

8-9 

9-4 

8-7 

8-9 

8-3 

110 


1907 




11-2 

10-1 

11-0 

9-9 

10-1 

9-2 

135 

11-7 

1908 




8-8 

8-1 

86 

7-9 

7-9 

7-4 

10-6 


1909 




9'8 

8-6 

9-2 

8-4 

90 

8-4 

9-5 

8-2 

1910 

... 



10-8 

9-8 

10-6 

9-6 

10-2 

9-4 

11-6 

101 


IX. — Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years 
PER MILLE LIVING AT SAME AGE ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1901. 


Age 

• 

Average of decade 

1903 

1905 

1907 

1909 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All ages 


202 

191 

21-6 

210 

16-9 

15-9 

22-2 

20*4 



Under 1 year 



68-6 

• 94-0 

806 

70-6 

601 

77-3 

64-7 

80*7 


1- 6 


188 

17-4 

17-9 

16-9 

15-3 

13-4 

21-1 

19-6 

99- n 


5-10 ... 


10-4 

10-2 

101 

108 

7-4 

6-9 

11-9 

11*4 



10-15 ... 



10-3 

9-9 

11-3 

6-6 

7-6 

11-3 

11-5 


8-0 

15-20 ... 


.15-7 

18-8 

17-3 

20-9 

10-7 

13-8 

21-2 

240 

13*1 


20-30 ... 


161 

16-9 

19-2 

201 

12-4 

13-8 

16-7 

16*1 

13*0 


30-40 ... 


17-4 

15-8 

19-3 

17-0 

16-8 

15-2 

16-9 

15*4 

14*5 


40-50 ... 


221 

17-9 

237 

19-7 

19-5 

15-2 

23-7 

18*8 

1R-G 


50-50 ... 


29-4 

24-1 

30-3 

25-7 

25-9 

21-3 

33-7 

27-G 

261 

20-6 

GO and over 


59-3 

49-4 

60-0 

540 

51-6 

42-6 

67*4 

53-4 

69-1 

47-2 


11 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE, 


Reported deaths from certain Diseases per mjlle of each sex. 



Cholera. 


Small-pox. 


Mysore State, including Civil and Military Myaore Stale, .•xclmling Civil mid Aetna, number of deatba in 

Station, Bangalore Military .Station, Jimignlore 


Actual number of deaths Actual number of deaths jgffl \ Ko"n 


Totnl 

Male 

2 

3 


6,276 

116 

58 

475 

645 

281 

342 

111 

8,957 

2,745 

1,382 

1,529 

1,812 

914 

942 

6,704 

7,018 

3,419 

3,560 

2,050 

1,284 

5,762 

1,055 

639 

2,972 

8,994 

6,096 

1,936 

6,267 

6,742 

4,612 

3,229 

955 

3,142 

2,934 

44,508 

45,309 

52,527 

68,186 

40,560 

23,441 

23,652 

27,142 

30,435 

21,509 

39,996 

46,652 

88,432 

38,999 

47,392 

20,929 

25,009 

20,385 

20,524 

25,188 



Totnl Mnlo Fcmnlc 



715 

0-3 

870 

C'tt 

.1,173 

12 

001 

01 

G}3 

0-2 

2,72! 

11 

4,316 

1-7 

2,819 

1-2 

933 

Oil 

3,078 

M 

2,791 

11 

20,939 

85 

21,517 

85 

25,313 

9« 

27,622 

11-0 

18,926 

7-8 

18,996 

7-6 

21,603 

9-1 

17,992 

74 

18,421 

7-4 

22,168 

91 




9,582.1 8,078 



X ( a ). — Reported deaths from Plague per mille. 


Mysore State, including Mysore State, excluding , . , , , 

Civil and Military Civil and Military Aotnal number of 

Station, Bangalore Station, Bangalore denths in 


number Ha«o per “ r Ratio per Eastern 
of deaths miUe of deaths m,Ue Division 


| Figures not available. 
































































CHAPTER VI. 

THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES. 

120. Although the distinction bj' sex is kept up in all the Imperial Census Reference 
Tables, the scope of the present chapter is mainly confined to a discussion of the to statis- 
proportion of the sexes in the entire population with regard to localitj', age-period, tics, 
religion or caste, and we are here concerned only with the statistics contained in 
Imperial Tables VII and XIV. The salient features of these and also of extra 
Census vital statistics relevant to the subject are brought out in the following 
Subsidiary Tables to be found at the end of this chapter : — 

(i) General proportions of the sexes by Natural Divisions and Districts. 

(ii) Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 

at each of the last three Censuses. ‘ - 

, (iii) Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods bj r religions 
and Natural Divisions. 

(iv) Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 

(v) Ann ual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during 

the decades 1891-00 and 1901-10. 

(vi) Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 

121. Taking the population of the whole State, males outnumber females, Propor- • 

there being onlj r 979 of the latter for every 1,000 of tion of the 
the former. Similar proportions for a few other sexes. 
Provinces, States and Countries are set forth in the (i) General, 
margin as likely' to be of interest for purposes of 
comparison. 


122. Within the State itself, the proportion of females is higher in the (ii) Divi- 

Eastern than in the sions and 
Western Division, districts, 
their number per 1,000 
males being 986 and 
958 in the two dmsions 
respectively. It is only 
in the Mysore and 
Hassan Districts that 
females exceed males, 
while the other six 
districts show a defici- 
ency of the fair sex. 

The lowest proportion 
of females is to be 
found in the Ivadur 
District. The relative 
proportion of the sexes 
in the several districts 
is graphically shown in 
the marginal map. 


MAP OF MYSORE. 

Showing the number of females to 1,000 males in each district. 



Province, State or 
Country 

Nnmbpr of 
females per 
1,000 males 

Madras Presidency 

1,031 

Bombay Presidency 

920 

Hyderabad 

963 

Baroda 

925 

India 

953 

Japan 

979 

England and Wales 

1,068 

Scotland 

1.0G3 

United States of America 

913 
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fiij; Cities. 


( ivj Taluks. 


Urban and 
rural. 


81 



Number of females 

Division, District or City 

per 1,000 males 


Urban 

Rural 

Mysore State. Including 
Civil and Military Sta- 



tion. Bangalore 

942 

983 

Mysore State, excluding 
Civil nnd Military Sta- 



tion. Bangalore 

941 

983 

Eastern Division 

. 941 

992 

IlaniMlnn- City 

927 

. 

liangnlorr District 

‘ 1,001 

933 

Kolar (iolil Fields (City 1... 

7:19 

.. 

Kolar District 

•IS.'. 

ysr. 

TtirnV.ur Diatrirt 

. 900 

977 

Mj.oreCitv 

975 


Mjx.re Dintrii t 

| 90S 

1,020 

t'l.ilaldni" Diitrict 

i 941 

90S 

Western Division 

■ 939 

| 

939 

Ha>.an Di-trirt ... 

1 

1,021 

Kad-ir Di'trirt 

881 

914 

S!.im**,rs Di-tri- t 

!».11 

921 


123. Taking the four cities, the proportion of females in every one of them 
is less than the average for the whole State. It is so low as 739 per 1,000 males 
in Kolar Gold Fields, the marked deficiency of females being accounted for by 
the greater demand for male labour in mining operations. 

121. An analysis of the figures indicating the proportion of females in 
each taluk reveals considerable variations th'erein, ranging from 744 (females per 
1.000 males) in the Koppa Taluk of the Kadur District to 1,108 in the Naga- 
mangala Taluk of the Mysore District. In the districts of Mysore and Hassan, 
the only taluks with a deficiency of females are Mysore and Malvalli in the 
former, and Belur and Manjarabad in the latter. All the taluks in the districts 
of Chitaldrug and Kadur share in the general excess of males over females. So 
also is the case in the Tumkur and Shimoga Districts except for the Ilunigal 
Taluk in the former and the Channagiri Taluk in the latter where the fair sex 
preponderates. In the remaining districts of Bangalore and Kolar, all the taluks 
except Magadi, Channapatna and Anekal in the former, and all except Kolar, 
Mulbagal, Srinivaspur, Chintamani and Malur in the latter share in the general 
preponderance of males. 

l*2o. Taking the rural population of the whole State, it contains 983 

females for ever}' 1,000 males, while the 

proportion of females in the urban popula- 
tion is only 942. Viewed also by Natural 
Divisions and districts, there is a similar 
disparity in the sex proportions of urban and 
rural tracts except in the districts of Banga- 
lore and Shimoga, as will be clear from the 
marginal tabular statement. 

Even in the case of Bangalore District, 
the exception is only apparent; for if the 
population of Bangalore City is included in 
the urban population of the district, the 
proportion of females then falls below that 
in the rural population. Owing to various 
kinds of industrial occupations pursued in 
towns and the large number of immigrants 
who go there in quest of livelihood leaving 
their families behind, females will not, as a 
general rule, figure as largely in urban as in 
rural tracts. But as most of the towns in 
Mysore are small and situated in the midst 
of agricultural tracts without any important 
industries apart from that of the rural popu- 
lar inn surrounding them, they cannot be strictly considered as urban in their 
characteristics, so that it is unnecessary to discuss the relative proportion of 
fi'tnahs in the socalled urban and rural population of each district. The four 
cities may he really considered as urban tracts, and these have, as observed in 
p ir.i 1 ‘23 above, a decidedly lower proportion of females than the average for the 
who!*- State, thus conforming to the general law. 

1 -G. We have hitherto been discussing the proportion of the sexes in the 
‘ _n:s i population,’ persons enumerated in Mysore irrespective of where they 
v.. r> I-im. !.»-t u< now consider the ‘ natural population ’ of Mysore, or in other 
\ <>:>!-. rho-<- horn in Mysore whether enumerated within or beyond Mysore. 
Abb tie- exact number of persons of either sex born beyond the limits of 
M* and enumerated in Mysore is known from Imperial Table XI, figures 
re/-r«hr:.’ * migrant- or those bom in Mysore and found in other parts of the 
m y e.-.arily incomplete. But ns the number of Mysore-born persons 
•d in >>*h-r part- of India i* known from the Census statistics of those 
nr-- have aUo been procured by the Census Commissioner in 
:r. to Ceylon and a few other likely places beyond India, the 
who h vVi- emigrated from Mysore to other parts of the world 
a natwr-* to after-: our pre-ent discussion. Allowing, then, 
ar.d a!-* for emigration a- far as available figures permit, the 


Civil ar.d Military Station. 
Bangalore 


9-18 


•1 
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proportion of females in the natural population of the State works up to 990 per 
1,000 males, as against only 979 in the actual population. There is an excess of 
males over females among both immigrants and emigrants, the proportion of 
females to males being considerably lower among the former than among the 
latter ; and as immigrants are more than twice as numerous as emigrants, females 
are proportionately more deficient in the actual than in the natural population. 

It is not possible to calculate the proportion of the sexes in the natural 
population of each, Natural Division dr district, as figures received from Provin- 
cial Census Superintendents regarding emigrants from Mysore to other parts of 
India do not make any distinction as regards the different districts of the State 
where such emigrants may have been born. 

127. Arranged according to the proportion of females to males in the enu- Religions, 
merated population, the main religions in the State stand in the following 

order: — Hindu, Animistic, Musalman, Christian and Jain. 

! x umber of From the marginal figures, it will be seen that for every 

; Religion jimaie^to 1,000 males there are 35 females less among Animists than 

j j among Hindus, while in the case of Musalmans, Christians 

‘Hindu ...! 9 sg ‘ and Jains, the disparity as compared with Hindus is consid- 

! a5Sstteu“ ' 879 erably greater. The low proportion of females among 

jam . si? Musalmans and Jains is partly due to the large preponder- 

Anumetio ... | 9oi ance of the male sex in the immigrant population, and the 

same remark applies with even greater force to Christians 
among whom immigrants with a proportion of only 687 females per 1,000 males 
constitute nearly one half of the entire enumerated population. 

The discussion of the relative proportion of the sexes among Hindus and 
Musalmans may next be taken up in detail. The proportion of females to males 
is lower among Musalmans than among Hindus whether in the actual or in the 
natural population. In both the religions, females are more deficient in the actual 
than in the natural population. The gain in the proportion of females in the 
natural as compared with the actual population is, however, very much greater 
among Musalmans than among Hindus, amounting to 50 and 8 females per 
1,000 males respectively. On comparing the proportion of females in the enu- 
merated population at different age-periods, it will be found that the Musalmans 

possess, in the early years of life, a slightly lower 
proportion of females than Hindus and that the dif- 
ference shows an abrupt increase in the age-period 
10-15, this marked disparity continuing practically 
undiminished throughout the later years of life. 
Considering only the two age-periods 0-30 and 30 and 
93 G over, the marginal figures will show that, as eom- 

SJ1 pared with Hindus, Musalmans suffer from a much 

112 greater decline in the proportion of females in the 
~ later period. 

T28. The proportion of the sexes among the main castes, tribes and races Castes, 
is shown in Subsidiary Table TV. It will be seen from the figures in column 2 of 
this table that it is only among Bestas that females exceed males. It is signifi- 
■ cant that more than two-thirds of the population of this caste is to be found in 
the Mysore District where the general proportion of females is so high as 1,019 
per 1,000 males. If the several castes are arranged in order according to the pro- 
portion of females, the first six places are taken by Besta, Yakkaliga, Lingayat, 

Kuruba, Ganiga and Agasa, while the last six are held by Sheikh, Yaisya, Mah- 
ratta, Indian Christian, Pathan and Saiyid. So far as the statistics go", they do 

not seem to suggest any interde- 
pendence between the proportion 
of the sexes and the relative social 
status of different castes. On the 
other hand, a comparison of the 
marginal figures relating to Bestas 
and Brahmans in the Mysore Dis- 
trict as well as in the whole State 
would point to locality rather than 



0-80 ... 1,009 

j 30 and over ... j 947 

| ! 

j Difference ... j 62 
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Caste 


Agnsn 

Raitajiga 

Botin 

Besta 

Brnliman 

Golln 

Holeya 

Knruba 

Xjingayut 

Mnaign 

l’anciinln 

Uppnrn 

Vukkaligo 

Voflda 


Nunibor of fomnlos per 
1,000 unties in 


Mysore* 
and Hasstm 
Districts 


Otlicr parts 
of tho State 


caste or race' as the main factor to bo reckoned with. In fact, the same view 
receives additional support from the marginal tabular statement which shows 

that almost all tho numerically important castes 
generally possess a higher proportion of females in 
Mysore and Hnssan Districts than in other parts 
of the State : — 

It is remarkable that nearly all tho castes men- 
tioned in Subsidiary Table IV exhibit a higher 
proportion of females to males in tho age-period 
15-20 than in the earlier period 12-15. This must be 
mainly attributed to inaccuracies in the age return, 
as unmarried females aged 12-15 are often returned 
as younger than they really are. A similar tendency 
of exaggerating the age in the case of married 
females between 12-15 may be reilcctcd in the 
abnormalty high proportion of females in the age- 
period 15-20 among Brahmans and Vaisyas. 


1,033 

1,024 

1,003 

1.024 
1,016 
1,023 
1,015 
1,012 
1,023 
1,029 

993 

1.025 
1,035 

935 


958. 

959 

979 
95G 

954 

955 
951 

980 
980 
973 
912 
938 
977 
901 


* Including Mysore City. 


129. On examining the figures in column 4 of Subsidiary Table II, it will 
be seen that, during the first five years of life, females exceed males in number 
and that this numerical superiority is kept up, though in a somewhat lower 
proportion, in the next quinquennial age-period 5-10. There is a sudden drop in 
the proportion of females in the next two periods 10-15 and 15-20, which is to be 
mainly attributed to greater mortality among females at the time of puberty and 
first delivery. There may have been also inaccuracies in the age return of 
females belonging to the period 10-15 owing to tho tendency of understating age 
in the case of unmarried girls, thus unduly lowering the visible proportion of 
females at this period. But such defects in the age return must have been 
considerably eliminated in the present Census enumeration, as evidenced by the 

relatively easy fall in the proportion of females in 
passing from the age-period 5-10 to the next higher 
period 10-15, as compared with the previous Cen- 
sus {vide marginal figures). From 20 to 30 years 
of age, females seem to have a firmer hold on life 
than males owing probably to the impulsive and 
reckless nature of the latter at this period of life, 
although the jerhj preponderance of females in the age-period 20-25 is to be 
realty ascribed to the defective nature of the age return {vide para 108 of Chapter 
V). From 30 onwards up to 50, males fare better than females, while above 50, 
the latter, having passed the stage of child-bearing, gain once more an advantage 
over the former, although the rise in the proportion of females may also be partly 
due to inaccuracies in the age return resulting from the tendency of exaggerating 
age in the case of old women. 


Age 

Number of females to 
1,000 males 

1901 

1911 

5-10 

10-15 

1,004 

858 

1,043 

951 


130. In correlating the Census proportion of the sexes at different age- 
periods with the results of vital statistics, the first subject for consideration 
concerns the proportion of the sexes at birth. The numerical superiority of 
females over males at each of the first five years of life, kept up at a steadily 
high ratio of more than 1,050 females per 1,000 males according to Census figures, ’ 
naturally leads to the presumption that more females are bom than males. But 
as the reported vital statistics for the decade 1901-10 point only to 966 female 
births for every 1,000 male births and as males are also said to exceed females 
at birth generally in all parts of India and in Europe as well, the figures must 
be carefully examined before coming to a definite conclusion on the point. It 
is generally held that although vital statistics suffer from defects of omission in 
the registration of births and deaths, it cannot be said that such omissions occur 
more largely with regard to female births and deaths than similar occurrences 
relating to males. Granting this, let us see what follows. From Subsidiary 
-Cable V, it will be seen that 966 females were bom for every 1,000 males during 
the decade 1901-10. The death-rate in the first year of life is shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table IX of Chapter Y as 80'2 per mille among males and 68’6 among 
females. But owing to omissions in the registration of deaths, the real death- 
rate among infants must be taken at a very much higher figure. Let us pitch 
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it. so high as 200 per mille tor male infants. Then, out of 1,000 male births, 
there will be 800 surviving at the end of the first year of life. Corresponding to 
200 deaths among male infants, there can be only 173 female deaths according 
to the proportion shown in column 14 of Subsidiary Table YI, so that out of 966 
female births the survivors at the end of the first year will number only 793. 
Thus the proportion of males to females at the end of the first year will be as 
800 to 793, whereas the Census proportion of male and female infants under one 
year is as 1,000 to 1,061. In fact it is difficult to arrive at the latter proportion 
on any basis other than an excess of females over males at birth, unless we adopt 
the apparently inconsistent course of accepting the proportion of the sexes at 
birth according to vital statistics and at the same time questioning the accuracy 
of the proportion regarding infantile mortality worked out from the same statis- 
tics. At any rate, there is reason to suspect that, in the registration of births 
and deaths, omissious occur more largely with regard to females than males. 

Viewed in the light of the conclusions arrived at from the Census proportion 
of females to males at different age-periods, the figures indicating the proportion 
of female to male deaths in column 14 of Subsidiary Table YI suggest that the 
same tendencies of over- and under-stating age in certain circumstances which 
vitiate the accuracy of the Census age return must have also operated in the 
registration of vital statistics so as to unduly reduce the proportion of female to 
male deaths in the age-period 10-15 and exaggerate similar proportions in regard 
to the age-periods 20-30 and 60 and over. 

131. The proportion of females to males, whether in the actual or natural 
population of tht* State, shows a slight decline as compared with the previous 
Census of 1901 ; or in other words., there has been a more rapid increase in the 
male than in the female population during the past decade. As between the two 
Natural Divisions in the State, it is only in the Eastern Division that a similar 
result is seen, whereas in the Western Division the proportion of females has 
actually increased since 1901. It is not profitable to attempt to correlate the 
above features with the results of vital statistics, for, neither the excess of male 
over female births nor the excess of deaths over births during the past decade, 
as indicated by recorded vital statistics, is borne out by the Census figures, as 
explained in the previous para and in paras 40 and 41 of Chapter II respectively. 
In fact according to vital statistics the excess of deaths over births during the 
past decade numbers 85,127 among males and 59,392 among females so that the 
proportion of females to males should have really increased during the decade, 
whereas the Census figures indicate just the reverse. 

Let us next examine the variation in the proportion of the sexes from the 
earliest Census of 1871 onwards. In that year there were 994 females for every 
1,000 males in the enumerated population. This proportion went up to 1,007 in 
1881 owing chiefly to greater mortality among males during the severe famine of 
1876-7. From 1881 to 1891 the figure went down to 991, all the districts 
showing a uniform decline from the more or less abnormal proportion of the sexes 
reached in 1881. Taking the figures for the State as a whole, there has been a 
further steady decline in the proportion of females from 1891 onwards. Viewed, 
however, by. divisions and districts, there have been a few exceptions to this 
general downward trend. In the Western Division, as well as in two of its 
component districts, viz., Kadur and Shimoga, the female element has steadily 
increased since 1891 while in the remaining district of Hassan also the proportion 
of females has risen since 1901. Again, in two of the districts of the Eastern 
Division, viz., Kolar and Chitaldrug, the proportion of females has practically 
remained stationary since 1901 while there has been a steady increase in the City 
of Ivolar Gold Fields from 1891 onwards. 

The above fluctuations in the proportion of the sexes in the population of 
the State have to be accounted for by variations in the proportions of the sexes 
as regards births, deaths and migration. But it is not easy to apportion the re- 
lative operative influences of these three factors in each particular case. 

132. The question has often been raised as to why males should generally 
preponderate over females in the population of India whereas the case is just the 
reverse in the greater part of Europe. It is suggested by a few European statis- 
ticians that the difference is to be partly explained by the omission of females in 
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the Census enumeration in India. This view seems to be untenable, at. any rate 
as regards Mysore where people have not manifested any tendency of fighting 
shy of the Census and there is no reason to believe that there have been any 
such omissions in enumeration. On the other hand, a comparative study of the 
figures showing the proportion of the sexes at different age-periods in India as 
well as in European countries where females are in excess of males, points to re- 
latively greater mortality among females in India as an adequate explanation for 
the deficiency of females which is peculiar to this country. Various causes are 
said to contribute towards this result and they will be examined in the following- 
serial order, with special reference to conditions in Mysore : — 

(i) Female infanticide . — This does not seem to have prevailed in Mysore 
at any time in the near past, and is at any rate unheard of at the present day. 

(ii) Xeglect tf female life . — In Hindu households, a son is looked upon as 
a necessity not ouly for the support of his parents in old age, but also for saving 
their souls after death by the performance of religions ceremonies. A daughter, 
on the other hand, is after all a temporary member of the household of her 
parents and after marriage she joins a different family. It is no surprise there- 
fore to find that sons are generally preferred to daughters. Added to this, the 
difficulty, and expenditure of money involved in marrying a girl to a suitable hus- 
band lead to a comparative neglect of female children on the part of parents : or 
to put it in a milder form, girls are not as carefully and anxiously tended as boys. 

( Hi) Infant marriage and premature child-bearing . — The prevalent system 
of early marriage and consummation within a short interval after the married 
girl attains puberty is responsible for the early breakdown of the girl's constitu- 
tion owing to the severe strain of maternity imposed on her while still very 
voung. 

(ir) A verg high birth-rate . — Although the average fecundity of women in 
India is lower than in Europe (ride para 118 of Chapter V), the crude birth-rate is 
considerably higher in India owing to the universality of marriage. Taking the 
sum total of the female population, the aggregate number of births being a proper 
measure of the strain they are put to. the higher birth-rate in India will conduce 
towards a relatively higher female mortality in this country as compared with 
Europe ; or in other words, the number of unmarried females being proportion- 
ately greater in Europe, more women escape the ordeals of childbirth and are 
therefore exposed to less risks in life than in India. 

(v) (a) Unsliljtd midwifery , (b) Confinement and bad feeding of women at 
puberty and during their menstrual period and after childbirth, (c) the hard life of 
iciibnr* and ( d) the hard labour which women of the lower classes hare to perform, 
these are all mentioned as peculiar conditions of Indian life, conducive to greater 
mortality among Indian women as compared with their sisters in Europe. All 
these conditions obtain also in Mysore and there can be no doubt that female 
life i- to some extent prejudicially affected thereby. 


* < f fe?*: >!»»-• tv r l.OCO 
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E*c« 3 of l&'j. Turning once more to the subject of variation in the proportion of the 
females in vxo- within the State itself, the excess of females over males which is a peculiar 
Mysore feature of Mysore and Hassan Districts deserves more than a passing mention, 

and Tim proportion of females has been highest in these two districts from the 

Hassan <■ ohe-t (Vn<u<. We have also seen (ride para T2S) that all the main castes 

D, ' lf have generally a higher proportion of females 

VxXia'dT 7 ' . in these districts than in other parts of the 

> - ‘ , State. The question then arises as to how 

Vf: jl’.Vf:. l\‘Z £ this peculiar local phenomenon is to be 

— accounted for. Neither recorded vital statis- 

i'ft ijvn 1 . 1:2 tics nor the Census figures point to anv strik- 

5 vi 1 l f;, inglv higher proportion of females to males at 

v. : : , birth in these districts as compared with other 

* /■ r-A. i>,-r districts in the State. On the other hand, a 

«'y -u l; r': ■•£. comparative ^study of the proportion of the 

- ... • X sexer- at different age-periods (ride margin) 

. ~ ... li-.uis to the inference that the death-rate 

V ;-- 1 among females aged 20 and above must be 


M» 
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■comparatively low in these two districts. It is not easy to say how this result is 
brought about ; nor is it possible to lay stress on any peculiarities of soil, eleva- 
tion,- climate, etc., which obtain in these tracts, but not in any of the remaining 
six districts. Perhaps in Mysore and Hassan Districts the standard of comfort 
among females may be somewhat higher and. they probably enjoy more of out- 
door life ; and this may partially account for the lower death-rate among women 
•of these districts than in other parts of the State. 

134. Although it will be very interesting and useful to know the causes that 
determine the sex of the offspring, biology has yet to furnish a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Various theories have, however, been advanced by European 
writers on the subject and a few of these theories that have gained widespread 
currency refer either to. the relative age of the parents or to their relative superi- 
ority or to the state of nourishment of the organisms at the time of conception 
as affecting the sex of the child. According to this last-mentioned theoiy, organ- 
isms in a high state of nourishment tend to produce more female offspring than 
male and in the opposite case more male. This theory is perhaps the most 
widely accepted one. at present and it also claims some degree of accord with the 
findings of biology as it points to the female as the outcome and expression of 
relatively preponderant anabolism and the male of relatively preponderant bata- 
bolism. It seems also to receive further support from the results of vital statistics ; 
for an examination of the monthly variations in the proportion of the sexes at 
birth in Mysore during the last five years reveals a relatively larger proportion of 
female births during the latter half of the year (i.e., .July to December) as com- 
pared with the first, six months (January to June); and the period of conception 
corresponding to births occurring from July to December ranges from October to 
March which is the season of plentiful harvests for the agricultural population. 

The prevalent Indian theory as regards the causation of sex emphasises the 
importance of the period (/.c., number of days) that elapses between menstruation 
.and conception. If conception takes place on odd days reckoned from the com- 
mencement of menstruation, a female child will be bom and if on even days, a 
male child. As presupposing an excess of blood in the female organism on even 
days reckoned from the appearance of menses, and a relative diminution of blood 
•on odd days, the above theory is akin to the other one already referred to, which 
attributes the determination of sex to the state of nourishment of the organism 
at the time of conception. 

135. We may now conclude this chapter witli a brief reference to ceremonies 
which are performed with a view to make a married woman conceive or to secure 
a male offspring. The object of the ceremony called “ Garbhdddna” is to bring 
about 4 conception and it is performed at the time of consummation. Another 
•ceremony known as “ Pumsavaim ” is intended to secure the birth of a male child, 
and although, according to Shastras, it should be performed in the third or fourth 
month of pregnancy, it is rarely so done and is often combined with “ Simantbon- 
naijana " which is a purificatory ceremony done in the sixth or eighth month of 
pregnancy. 

Besides the above observances which are obligatory and confined only to the 
“ iioicc-born ” classes, there are a few others which are occasionally resorted to 
among the Hindus generally with a view to begetting children, and they are as 
follows : — 

(i) “ Asvntthapradaksh ina ” which consists in the woman worshipping the Aswattha 

ficus rclitjiosa tree and walking daily round it 108 times for a period of 48 
days. 

(ii) “ Asvattha Vivdha ” which is a symbolical marriage of an Asvattha plant with a Margosa 

plant, in which both tho husband and wife take part. 

(iii) “ Ndgapratliishta " or worship of the "Cobra" deity in the form of an image caxved 

in stone. ' • 

,(iv) " Ndgabali” or performing the obsequies- of a dead cobra with all the formalities 
observed in ordinary funeral ceremonies. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. • 

I, — General proportions of the sexes by Natural Divisions and Districts. 


Number of females to 1,000 males 


ana Natural IEvinou- 

1911 

1901 

1891 


Actual 

population 

Natural 

population 

. 

Actual 

population 

Natural 

population 

Actual 

population 

i Natural 
population : 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 i 

Mysore State. Including Civil and Military 
Station. Bangalore ... 

979 

990 

980 

9M 

991 

mm 

Mysore State, excluding Civil and Military 
Station. Bangalore 

979 


980 

... 

991 

; j 

Eastern Division 

9SS 


992 

... 

1.008 

— 

J*-< ura! or** Ci:\ 

927 

1 

931 

.. 

964 

* 

iJiTijralor* restrict 

9S5 


996 



1,019 


K^arOflUrjfld^CjtTi .. 

739 


699 


507 

! 

K o!»r r>:«trirt 

956 


956 


993 

. 

Tstalsr District 

977 


936 

... 

996 

... i 

Mi. ire Cits 

975 


954 


1,018 

i 

Mr»*.rr Ih*lrict 

1.019 




1.036 


CbitaHnsc I).‘trict 

956 

- 

966 

... 

974 

... * 

j 

- ; 

Western Division 

958 

... 

950 

... 

948 

llna«Mi Piftrict . ... ... i 

1,019 

... ! 



1.019 

j 

Kxdar Di.trict 

911 


907 

... 

893 


S! District 

923 


918 

... 

914 


Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 

918 

... 

986 

... 

994 

... i 


N./J.—Ficures by districts are not available for columns 3. C and 7. 


U . — Number or females per 1,000 males at different age-periods bt 

RELIGIONS AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE CENSUSES. 
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III. — Number of females per i;000' males at different age-periods by 
RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. (CENSUS OF 1911.J 


* 

Age 

RASTERS DIVISION 

WESTERN DIVISION 

AU 

religions 

Hindus 

Mil salma ns 

All 

religions 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

0-1 


1,054 

1,055 

1.010 

1,039 

1,036 

1,029 

1-2 

... 

1,075 


1,031 

1,076 

1.079 

1,059. 

2-3 

... 

1,074 

1.080 

1,013 

1,078 

1,034 


3-1 


1,084 

1,0SG 

1,073 

1,083 

1,0S3 

1,138 

4-r> 

... 

1,083 

1,034 

1,024 

1,017 

1,048 

1,084 


Total 0-5 

1,063 

1.066 

1.030 

1,064 

1,065 

1,082 

-,-io 


1,012 

1,015 

1.003 

1,049 

1,050 

1,019 

10-15 

... 

D19 

956 

819 

957 

966 

81G 

15-20 

... 

933 

034 

898 

912 

919 

824 

20-21 


1.077 

1,085 

975 

1,003 


851 

25-80 

... 

988 

099 

858 

904 

916 

791 


Total 0-30 

1,010 

1,014 

943 

985 

992 

907 

30-10 


075 

081 

851 

846 

853 

731 

40-50 


904 

010 

834 

863 

876 

735 

60-00 

... 

me 

921 

853 

1,010 

1,022 

910 

GO and over ... 

... 

1.009 

1,021 

816 

1,100 

1.117 

921 . 


Total 30 and over 

948 

956 

846 

908 

921 

786 

j Total all ages (actual population) 

9S6 

992 

909 

958 

967 

865 

j Total nil ages (natural population) 
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IV. — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


i 

Caste 

All ages 

0-5 

Number oi females per 1,000 males 

G— 12 | 12—16 15—20 

20 — 40 

■40 and over 

1 

o 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

Agnsa 

991 

1,082 

1,019 

819 

972 

1,022 

928 

Bnnnjipa 

978 

1,061 

1,016 

869 

955 

981 

934 

lleda 

9S0 

1,072 

1,0G2 

857 

946 

992 

913 

Bests 

1,005 

1,0G1 

1,023 

884 

984 


958 

Brahman ... 

973 

1,079 

1,016 

863 

1,023 

902 

993 

Gnnign 

992 

■ 1,067 

1,012 

819 


1,025 

9S2 

Golla 

969 

1,091 

1,057 

854 

923 

979 

897 

Holeva 

981 

1,065 

1.052 

880 

974 

989 

913 

Idiga 

951 

1,059 

1,026 

779 

910 

975 

906 

Kshattriya ... 

9G6 

1.038 

1.052 

840 

9S3 

916 

970 

Kumbnra ... 

961 

1,126 

1,055 

925 

915 

921 

890 

Knmba 

997 

1,057 

1,043 

852 

905 

1,034 

975 

Lingayat ... 

99S 

1,052 





9S8 

Madiga 


1,0S6 

1,043 

839 


1,007 

877 

Maliratta ... 


1,060 

1,011 

846 ■ 

927 

857 

894 

Naviuda ... ... 


1,041 

1,015 

■ 867 

939 

1,003 

893 

Neygi 


1,053 

1,082 

861 

962 

1,001 

91S 

Pancbnla ... 

947 

1.053 

. 1,105 

823 

931 

• 916 

877 

Tigala 

951 

1,038 

1,012 

874 

956 

970 

870 

Uppara 

983 

1,061 

1,001 

843 

954 

985 

940, 

Vaisya 

923 

1,059 

1,068 

790 



815 

Vakkalign .. 

999 

1,067 

1,078 

902 

880 

998 

993 

Vodds 

963 

1,053 

1,044 

. 825 

933 

992 

853 

Patlmn 

904 

1,003 

986 

797 

902 

882 

389 

Saiyid 


1,069 

971 

767 

853 

• SS9 

840 

; Sheikh ■ ... **•• 

929 

1,014 

• 1,022 

735 

956 

916 


Indian Christian 

918 

1,019 

1,050 

887 

978 

852 

833 

Lambani ... 

930 

1,063 

985 - 

793 

8S4 

968 

822 


12 * 
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V. — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
DURING THE DECADES 1891-1900 AND 1901-1910. 


Year 


t 


Total 1S31-1900* 
Ml 

i--Yv_ik>i 
Ml— IBtt 

l-VV-lW 

I-'.**.- 1-37 
l-’.C- 1STN 
H’.fri—lrtig 

I +*9-1900 


Total 1901-1910 .. 

190] 

1902 .. 

i:«m ... 
not 

r.» •• 

]>•■. .. 

U-'T 

r«>- ... 

i‘«i 

roo .. 


! 


7 

Number uf births 

i 

J 

Number of deaths | 

1 

i 

Male 

Female 

Total 

- 

Male , Female 

Total 

o 

3 

4 

<7 ‘ 6 

7 

410.667 

392,902 

803.569 

1 

370,043 i 341,506 

711.549 

19.91.7 

-i7.7at 

97,608 

3.7.958 33,870 

69,8-23 

1.3.170 

42.836 

89,006 

13,491 39,083 

82,574 

10.221 

43.017 

89,740 

30,137 31,843 

60.9S0 

30.331 

47.0-20 

97,954 

34,091' 81,228 

60,922 

40,327 

41,148 

90,470 

31.880 32,016 

67,496 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

» 

136. The heading of this chapter is meant to refer to the state of an indi- Reference 
vidual from the point of view of marriage, i.c., whether the person is unmarried, to statis- 
married or widowed. Statistics regarding civil condition by age and sex are tics, 
.contained for each religion in Imperial Table VII, and for each caste, tribe or 

race in Imperial Table XIV. The salient features of these statistics are brought 
out in the following Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter : — 

(i) Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion. and main 

age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 

(ii) Distribution, by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages ' 

in each religion and Natural Division. , 

(iii) Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each 

sex and religion. 

(iv) Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for religions 

and Natural Divisions. 

(v) Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages 

for selected castes. 

137. It is a trite observation, but none the less true, that the married state is Contrast 
much more common in India than in Europe. Among Hindus who constitute with 
the bulk of the Indian population, marriage is considered as a religious duty and Europe, 
it is performed at a very early age and as a rule before the girl attains puberty. 
Accordingly we find that among every 1,000 males in India, only 492 were . 
unmarried according to the Census of 1901 as against 608 in England in the 

same year, while in the case of females the disparity is even more striking, the 
corresponding figures for India and England being 344 and 586 respectively. 

138. In Mysore, according to the recent Census, out of every 11 males, 6 are General 
unmarried ; and of the latter more than two-thirds are less than 15 years of age. review.. 
Among those aged from 15 to 40, only 9 out of every 20 are bachelors, while 
among those aged 40 and over it is only 1 in 30. The proportion of the unmar- 
ried is much lower still in the case of females. Among them 4 out of every 11 

are unmarried ; and more than five-eighths of the total number of spinsters are - 
less than 10 years old and ten-elevenths under 15. Among females aged from 
15 to 40, only 1 in every 14 is unmarried while among older women it is even 
less than 1 in 70. 

V 

There are practically no married males less than 15 years old. At ‘ 15-20,’ 1 
in every 12 males has a wife ; and the proportion rises steadily to 2 in 5 at 
‘ 20-25,’ to 7 in 10 at ‘ 25-30,’ 17 in 20 at ‘ 30-35 ’ and 18 in 20 at * 35-40,’ after 
which there is a gradual decline corresponding to a complementary increase in the 
proportion of widowers. Females enter on matrimony much earlier in life ; and 
between the ages of 5 and 10, 8 per mille are already married. At ‘ 10- 15 ’ more 
than 1 in 5 is wedded, and the proportion goes up to 3 in 4 at ‘ 15-20 ’ and culmi- 
nates at ‘ 20-25 ’ with more than 17 married out of every 20. Beyond the age 
of 25, the proportion of married females suffers a steady decline owing to mortality 
among husbands and increase in the ranks of widows. It is interesting to note 
that the highest proportion of the married among males is claimed by the age- 
period 35-40, while it is 1 20-25 ’ for females. 

139. The above remarks apply to the entire population of the State. Let us Yaria- 
next consider the salient features of the statistics of marriage relating. to each of tions by 
the religions in turn. First, as regards Hindus, they constitute 92 per cent of religion, 
the total population, so that the proportional figures indicative of their distribu- 6) Hindus, 
tion by age, sex and civil condition do not show any appreciable variation from 

those relating to the entire population of all religions taken together. A close 
comparison of the two sets of figures reveals, however, a slight excess in the pro- 
portion of the married at ‘ 15-20 ’ in the case of Hindu males, and at ‘ 10-15 ’ 
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and * 15-20' in the case of Hindu females. This must be due to the prevalence 
of early marriage among this community. 

140. As compared with Hindus, there are, in every 200 Musalman males, 5 
more unmarried, 2 less married and 3 less widowed. The higher proportion of 
bachelors is due to Musalmans marrying at a comparatively later age than Hindus. 
On the other hand, the decrease in the proportion of Musalman widowers may be 
attributed to the existence of greater facilities for their remarriage owing to the 
availability of widows for such marriage and to the a'bsence of any costly and 
elaborate religious formalities that are characteristic of a Hindu wedding. 
Aiiiong Musalman females, although the proportion of wives of all ages is the 
same as among Hindus, it is only half of that among the latter between the ages 
5 and 10 and two-thirds of the same at ‘ 10-15.’ This deficiency is made up at 
later age-periods where the ranks of the married must have been augmented by 
the remarriage of Musalman widows. This accounts also for the lower propor- 
tion of widows as compared with Hindus. 

141. Among Animists, the proportion of married males is the same as among 
Musalmans, although from ago 10 to 20 marriage appears to be more frequent 
among Animist boys*. The proportion of widowers is higher than among Musal- 
mans but lower than among Hindus. As regards females, the Animists have 
proportionately the largest number of married women and the smallest number 
of widows. With them, marriage in the earlier'ages prior to 20 seems to be less 
common than among Hindus, Musalmans or Jains. 

142. The Jains possess a smaller proportion of the married of either sex than 
Hindus. Musalmans or Animists. A detailed examination of the figures for the 
several age-periods shows that early marriage is most prevalent among them. 
They also hold the unenviable position of possessing the highest proportion of 
widowers and of widows and especially those of the latter under 20 years of. age. 

143. Lastly, the Christian population holds a unique place in certain re- 
spects. Among them, the married state is least common in either sex, and early 
marriage of boys and girls is least in evidence. They possess also a very low 
proportion of widowers and of widows, the Animists alone showing a still smaller 
figure as regards widows. 


144. On examining the figures contained in Subsidiary Table II for the two 
Natural Divisions, it will be found that in the case of both sexes the married 
condition is more prevalent in the Eastern than in the Western Division, the 
latter possessing a larger proportion of the unmarried and the widowed. The 
same local variation is also to be observed in the figures for each of the main 
religions except in the case of Christians. Christian bachelors are proportionately 
more numerous in the Eastern Division, and married females in the Western 
Division. It is a fact that Human Catholics bulk much more largely in the 
Christian population of the Western Division than in the Eastern; biit in the 
absence of definite statistics of. marriage for the different sects of Christians it is 
not safe to ascribe the above result to any variation in the relative proportion of 
such sects in the two divisions. In the case of Christian bachelors, it is curious 
to note that while the proportion for “all ages” as shown in Subsidiary Table II 
is considerably higher in the Eastern Division, similar proportions for each of 
the --vend age-periods are not favourable to that division. This will perhaps 
pn/rb* a lay reader, who may, however, be assured that there has been no mistake 
in the-- figures and that they do not rebel against any fundamental axioms* of 
tie- mathematical theory of proportions. 
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145. If the figures for individual districts are examined, it will be found that Variations 
in the case of both sexes the proportion of the married is lowest and that of the by dis- 
widowed is highest in the Shimoga District, while Kolar District holds the first triots. 
place as regards the married and the last place as regards the unmarried. It is 
remarkable that the latter district also contains by far the largest proportion of 
the Tel ugu-spea king population of the State and it is generally held that the 
practice of early marriage is. especially in vogue in this linguistic division of the 
community. This may perhaps partly account for the abovementioned unique 
position held by this district. 

Proportional figures indicating the distribution of the population by civil 
condition in the several districts and cities are given below: — 


! 

i 

! 

i Number per 1,000 males 

i 

Number 

per 1,000 females 

District and City 

i 

t 

! . 

i Unmar- 
i vied 

Married 

; 

Widow- 

ed 

Unmar- 

ried 

Mamed 

Widow- 

ed 

i Bangalore City 

504 

442 

54 

347 

447 

206 

i Bangalore District 

521 

429 

50 

366 

445 

189 

i Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

!. 477 

505 

18 

405 

49S 

97 

Kolnr District 

I 516 

430 

, 54 

355 

449 . 

196 

j Tumkur District 

i 549 

403 

' 48 

389 

424 

187 

* Mysore City 

520 

• 419 

; ei 

349 

423 

228 

i Mysore District 

541 ■ 

423 

1 36 

373 

428 

199 

: Chitnldrug District 

562 

. 388 

: 50 

420 

410 

170 

j Hnssan District 

573 

382 

. 45 

416 

386 

198 

j Kadur District 

1 565 

381 

54 

413 

379 

208 

j Shimoga District 

1 567 

372 

61 

398 

379 

223 

- j Civil unci Military Station, Bnngiilore 

565 

392 

1 43 

417 

404 

* 

179 


14G. The subject of infant marriage cannot be dealt with in this report as child 
fully as its importance demands. The evil effects of this system are admittedly marriage, 
grave and still it prevails in India while the Western nations have none of it. (i) Intro- 
There have been various conjectures as to the cause of its peculiar origin and duotory. 
persistence in India. Some of the Hindu social reformers hold that, in the 
earliest period of Aryan occupation of India, ‘ adult ’ marriage was the rule as 
evidenced by the spirit of the Vedic ‘ mantras ’ of the marriage ritual and that 
in later times of turbulence and wars and foreign Musalman invasions, the prac- 
tice of pre-puberty marriage of girls was enjoined as a practical measure of safe- 
guarding the chastity of Hindu girls from violation at the hands of the foreign- 
ers that dominated the country. They argue further that, in modern times of 
peace and enlightened Government, the practice should be thoroughly condemned 
and put a stop to, whatever doubtful justification it might have had in the past. 

Finally they deny that there can be any religions sanction for early marriages. . • 


147. Turning to the actual state of things in Mysore, as far as can be judged (ii) Gene- 
■from the Census figures of Imperial Table VII, we find that, in a total population ral review, 
of nearly six millions, the number of married children under five years is 26 — 9 

male and 17 female — besides a single child-widow of the same tender age. Among 
boys between the ages of 5 and 10 numbering in all nearly 370,000 in the State, 

90 have wives and 2 are widowers, while 
among girls of the same ages, one in every 
128 is married, and the actual number of 
widows is 55 which comes to about 1 in 
7,000. The marginally noted figures indi-: . 
cate that infant marriage in Mysore is much 
less common than in either of the adjacent 
British Provinces or in a Native State like 
Baroda. . 

148. In judging of the varying degrees of prevalence of infant marriage (yi) By 
among the adherents of different religions as- far as Census figures permit, we religion, 
may as well confine ourselves to a discussion of the civil condition of girls be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 10,; for, as we have already seen, married boys of less than 


Sex and Age 

Number per milk* unmarried in 

Mysore 

Madras Bombay , Baroda 

Male- 0- 5... 

5-10... 
Female — 0- 5.. 

5-10... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

992 

993 i 9S2 1 959 

991 . 955 . SS3 

991 ■ 965 ! 915 

916 ! 835 1 807 

1 { 
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(iv) By 
Xatural 
Divisions. 


(v) By 
districts. 


10 years as well as child-wives under 5 are too few in numbers to form an ade- 
quate basis of comparative study in statistics. Even as regards girls a^ed from 
-5 to 10, the total number as well as the number of married ones amoim Chris- 
tians. Jains and Animists is so small when compared with the same among Hin- 
dus and Musahnans that, any inferences based on a comparison of mere propor- 
tional figures must be received with some caution. The proportion of immarried 
girls aged from 5 to 10 is highest among Christians and lowest among Jains, 
while Musahnans, Animists and Hindus come between the above two in the 
order named (vide marginal figures). The figures for the next higher age-period 

: ‘ 10-15 J are also interesting, as reflecting, however 

roughly, the varying tendencies of early marriage 
among the different communities. Arranged accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the proportion of unmarried 
girls aged from 10 to 15, the different religions stand 
as follows: — Christian, Animistic, Musalman, Hindu 
and Jain, i. e.. in the same order as was observed in 
the case of the earlier age-period £ 5-10 ' except for 
an interchange of places between the Animi sts and 

Musalmans. The conclusion then seems to be that 

early marriage is most common among Jains and least so among Christians, 
while Animists and Musahnans marrv somewhat later in life than Hindus. . 


Reliidosi ; 

Number of un- 
married girls 
per male aired 

0 

1 1 

10-15 

Hindu 

992 

771 

Musalman 

996 

S5S j 

Cbrisriau 

999 . 

933 | 

•Tain 

991 

692 ; 

Animistic 

995 

S-59 i 


149.. The proportion of unmarried girls in each of the age-periods -5-10 and 
10-15 is higher in the Western than in the Eastern Division. Viewed by reli- 
gions also, the same local difference is observed in the case of Hindus, Musal- 
mans and Animists, but- among Christians and Jains, girl-wives of the above ages 
are more common in the Western Division. It is not easy to say how far the 
greater prevalence of early marriage in the Eastern Division may be due to the 
earlier age at which girls may attain puberty in the wanner climate of these parts 
as compared with the hilly tracts of the Western Division. 

* 150. Descending to figures for districts and cities, it will be seen from the 

following tabular statement that the proportion of unmarried girls, whether in 
the age-period 5-10 or 10-15 is highest in the Hassan District with Kadur 
coming next after it. 


1 

1 * District or City 

1 

j 

• 

Number of unmarried gills per 
mille aged 

5-10 ! 10-15 1 

i ! 

{ Bangalore City 


... 

993 ; 

710 

! Bangalore District 



991 < 

731 

! Kolar Gold Helds (City) 

* 

... 

• 990 ; 

817 i 

Kolar District 


... 

991 ; 

742 | 

i Tumkur District. 



994 ‘ 

772 | 

i Mvsore Citv 



995 

703 ! 

■ Mvsore District 



990 , 

741 | 

j Chitaldrug District 



992 

S10 i 

’ Hassan District 



996 | 

S94 j 

Kadur District 


... 

995 

S69 : 

i Shimoga District 


: 

... 

990 ; 

1 47 , 

Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 


... 

995 | 

841 j 


(vi) Com- 
pared 
■with past 
Censuses. 


151. On comparing the figures indicating the proportion of unmarried chil- 
dren of less than 10 years of age for the past three 
Censuses (ride margin), it will be found that there has 
been a steady improvement since 1891 in the discon- 
tinuance of infant marriage. Although this satis- 
factory result reflects a corresponding gradual growth 
of enlightened ideas among the people during the 
past two decades, it cannot be denied that the Mysore 
Infant Marriage Prevention Regulation has been 
argelv responsible for educating the masses in this respect and bringing about 
he present improved state of things. A brief summary of the results of the working 
>f this Regulation cannot therefore fail to be of interest in this connection. 


Year 

Number unmarried » 
per 10,000 aced 
0-10 

Male 

Female 

: 1=91 

9,9=9 

9,710 

■ 1901 

9.905 

9,904 ' 

1911 

9.999 

9,959 , 
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152. The Mysore Infant Marriage Prevention Regulation was passed in 
October 1891 and came into force 6 months later. It applies only to marriages 
among Hindus. It prohibits not only the marriage of girls under 8 years of age 
but also the marriage of men who have completed their 50th year of life with 
girls who have not completed the 14th year. During the past 16 years, i.e., from 
1895-96 to 1910-11, the total number of cases prosecuted under the Regulation 
was 202, of which 175 resulted in the conviction of 475 persons. This works out 
to an average of 11 cases with 30 persons convicted per year. Such cases 
were relatively more numerous during the first three years from the commence- 
ment of the Regulation and also later on from 1901-02 to 1905-06 ; but, of late, 
during the past five years there have been only five or six cases with about 15 
persons convicted on an average per year. 

153. It may be interesting to note that a similar piece of legislation was 
enacted in Baroda in 1904, i.e., 10 years after the passing of the corresponding 
Regulation in Mysore. The age limit of girls was, however, fixed at 12 in Baroda 
as against 8 in Mysore. But as there was a clause in the Baroda Act authorising 
the marriage of girls under 12 but over 9 y 7 ears after obtaining, exemptions which 
were to be granted under certain circumstances, and as such permission is reported 
to have been accorded in 95 per cent of the cases wherein the same was applied 
for, we may 7 practically 7 consider 9 as the effective age limit prescribed by 7 legisla- 
tion. Even then it is a little higher than what is laid down in the Mysore 
Regulation. We are, however, told that, during a period of 7 y 7 ears from 1904 to 
1910, SO' many as 23,388 persons were convicted under the Baroda Act while the 
corresponding figure for Mysore is relatively insignificant. This appears to show 
that the present piece of legislation in Baroda is much more advanced than in 
My'sore, and much farther ahead of current notions and practices among the 
people at large. It has already 7 been pointed out that, as regards early 7 marriage, 
the recent Census figures are more favourable to Mysore than to Baroda. 

154. Let us next consider the statistics of widows. It is notorious that the 
proportion of widows in India is abnormally large when compared with that 
obtaining in European countries. The peculiar social conditions of India that 
are responsible for this result are to be found in the universality of marriage, the 
prevalence of early marriage and the prohibition of widow marriage. We may 
confine our present discussion, for the sake of simplicity 7 , to figures relating to 
widows in the reproductive period of life, i.e., from 15 to 40 years of age ; for, not 
only 7 will these figures faithfully reflect the influence of the above three social 
factors but they 7 will also be significant as regards economic waste in the commu- 
nity from the standpoint of increase of population. 

155. In Mysore, out of every 1,000 females aged from 15 to 40 years, 130 have 
been returned as widows. Viewed by’ religions, the proportion of widows at this 
age-period is lowest among Animists, being only 71 per mille. The figure rises 
to 91 for Christians, 96 for Musalmans and 133 for Hindus, and finally 7 shoots up 
to 204 for Jains, among whom widowhood is most common. The above differen- 
ces, so far as they 7 are determined by 7 social causes, must be due not only to the 
varying prevalence of infant marriage and enforced widowhood in the different 
communities, but also to variations in the difference between the ages of husband 
and wife. Judging by the statistics of unmarried girls between 5 and 10 y 7 ears of 
age, we have already 7 seen that the main religions stand in the following order 
with regard to the prevalence of child marriage: — Jain, Hindu, Animistic, 
Musalman and Christian. As for ascertaining the average difference in the ages 

of husband and wife, the only 7 practical method 
of statistics seems to be to calculate the 
‘mean age ’ of husbands and of wives in each 
religion according to the working rule quoted 
in para 106 of Chapter V and to take the differ- 
ence as the average excess of the husband’s age 
over the wife’s. The figures thus worked out 
are shown in the margin and they 7 indicate 
the greatest disparity 7 in the ages of the 
married couple among Jains and the least among Christians. Finally 7 as regards 
enforced widowhood, the recent Census does not afford any materials to determine, 
even roughly 7 , the relative prevalence of widow marriage in different communities. 
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Religion 

Mean age of married 


Males 

Females 


Hindu 

•J0-4 

29-7 

10-7 

Mnsalman 

40'S 

29'9 

10-9 

Christian 

89-4 

80-4 

90 

Jiiin 

39-3 

OS'O 

11-3 

Animistic 

41-1 

80-8 

10-3 


(vii) My- 
sore Infant 
Marriage 
Prevention 
Regulation. 


(viii) Legis- 
lation in 
Baroda. 


Preva- 
lence of 
widow- 
hood. 

(i) Intro- 
ductory. 


(ii) By reli- 
gion. 
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It is. however, a matter of common knowledge that such marriages are prohibited 
among .Tains and the 'higher' castes of Hindus. Although the latter constitute 
but a small portion of the total Hindu population, their example in this respect has 
also spread among the 'lower' castes, prohibition of widow marriage being com- 
monly viewed by them as a badge of respectability in the social scale.. Among 
Mnsalmans. Animisis and Christians, there is no such prohibition, and the pre- 
valence of polygamy among the first two would naturally result in widow marriage 
’ being more frequent than among Christians who are strict monogamists. As 
between Mnsalmans and Animists, the ease and facility with which marriages are 
performed as well as economy of expenditure seem to be on the side of the latter, 
so that in all likelihood their widows re-enter the portals of matrimony much 
more freely than their Musalman sisters in similar plight. We may aecordingly 
arrange the different religions as regards the varying degrees of prevalence of 
widow marriage in the following order : — Animistic. Musalman, Christian. Hindu 
and -Tain. Actual statistics of widow marriage compiled in the Census of 1901 
pointed also to the same relative position of these religions in this respect. 

(iii) By 150. A comparison of figures for the two Natural Divisions shows that 

N.-.taml widows of child-hearing age are more common in the Western Division although 
Divisor.-, infant marriage is more freely resorted to in the other division. The high pro- 
portion of widows in the ' mnhiad' tracts must be due to the relatively shorter 
span of life generally enjoyed by people in those parts. 

fsv) Corr.- 157. It is satisfactory to note that the proportion of widows of child-bearing 
rrith age has been steadily declining ever since 1SS1. In that year, it was so high as 
Cor.- 2-1-1 per milk* owing to the great havoc caused by the disastrous famine of 1876- 

f'j--*:*. 77. It fell to 152 per mille in 1891 to 139 in 1*901 and finally to 130 in 1911. 

A similar gratifying improvement is also observable in the steady decline of girl- 
widows (of less than 15 years of age) from 1881 onwards. 

Polygamy. 
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from the tabular statement printed on page 231 of the Mysore Census Report of 
1901, while the following extract is also from the same report: — 

“ * * * * there is no denying that polygamy exists 

in India.. It is allowed in all classes except- the Christians, but under restric- 
tions which render it rare. Among the higher castes of the Hindus, a second 
wife is permitted, not ns a luxury, at the mere caprice of the husband, but only 
when the existing wife, proves barren or is afflicted with some loathsome 
incurable disease or is guilty of immoral conduct. * * * 

* How much polygamy is discouraged though sanctioned among 
the Brahmans may be judged from the -fact that the first wife alone, except 
when cast off for immoral conduct, is entitled to join the husband in religious 
ceremonies and that the second or subsequent wife hns no status here unless 
with the acquiescence and consent of the first wife.” 

159. Polyandry is unknown in Mysore. Polyandry 


160. Let us next examine the statistics of civil condition with regard to Marriage 
different castes. The figures are given in Subsidiary Table V for 28 selected by caste, 
castes. The proportion of married girls between the ages of 5 and 12 is so high 
ns 95 per mille among Brahmans who are closely followed by Vaisyas with 85 per 
mille. In both these castes girls are, as a rule, married before attaining maturity. 

The Mahrattas, Kumbaras, Nayindas and Ganigas have also a considerable pro- 
portion of young married girls, although they come a long way behind the Brahm- 
ans and Vaisyas. Early marriage seems to be least common among the Indian 
Christians who have only 6 married girls out of every 1,000 in the age-period 5-12. 


If the proportion of widows between the ages of 20 and 40 be considered, the 
Brahmans again top the list with the Vaisyas closely competing with them for 
the first place. The prohibition of widow marriage is main y responsible for the 
large proportion of widows in both these castes. On the ot ler hand, widows are 
not half so numerous among the Madigas, Voddas and Lambanis owing to the 
fact that widow marriage is very freely practised in these castes. 


161. Before concluding this chapter, a brief reference may be made to some Marriage 
of the interesting marriage customs in vogue among the different castes in this customs, 
part of the country. 


(«) The woman who remains unmarried in life is usually viewed askance Unmarried 
in Hindu society. She cannot take any prominent part in domestic women, 
or social functions. At her death, funeral ceremonies are not gone 
through with the usual formality among a few castes, e.g., Agasa and 
Meda, while the Beda caste docs not in such a case perform any obse- 
quies at all, the dead body being simply carried without the usual 
bier and interred with the face downwards. 


(b) The practice of dedicating girls to temples or as public women Public 

(styled as liasaci ) obtains in a few of the ‘lower’ castes, but it is women, 
gradually getting into disfavour. Among Kurubas when there are no 
sons in a family, the eldest girl is occasionally so dedicated. In the 
Beda caste, the ceremony of dedication as ‘ Basavi ’ resembles that of 
a regular marriage. The girl is taken in procession to a temple and 
is there seated by the side of a dagger, the ‘ tali ’ being tied to her by 
the ‘ purohit ’ or by a maternal uncle’s son. Her children are con- 
sidered legitimate. Among Voddas, if an adult female cannot get 
any one to marry her, she may be dedicated to a free life in the name 
of Yellamma who is their patron deity. 

(c) Although the bride must, as a rule, be younger than the bridegroom, Relative 

exceptions are allowed in Tigala, Kadugolla and lioracha castes. In a ges of 
• the last caste, there is a special obligation for a man marrying his bride and 
sister’s daughter, even though older than himself. Among Holeyas bride- 
and Mondaru, the bride may be older if she is already a widow. groom. 

{(T) It is only among Brahmans and rarely in a few other castes that the Bride- 
practice of paying for the bridegroom prevails in varying degrees. Of price, 
late, the price of the bridegroom has gone up considerably, the 
amount varying with the property or the University qualifications of 
the boy. Barring this practice which is of comparatively recent 
growth and which exists only among a small fraction of the total 

13 * 
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Polygamy. 

Endogamy. 


Hyper- 

gamy. 

Exogamy 
and prohi- 
bited 
degrees. 


Cousin 
inarriago. 
Marriage 
by capture. 

Interval 
Iwtween 
marriage 
and con- 
summa- 
tion. 


Man lag-.' of 
ivifiow-i. 


Term of 

retaries* 

ship. 


population, the general rule is for the bride to he paid for. The bride- 
price varies from a nominal amount of a rupee or two as unions 
Tigalas to 50 or even 100 rupees as in the Dombar or Jvoracha castes! 
The practice is, however, modified under rare circumstances, c.g. 
among Idigas if two families exchange brides, when the bride! 
price is paid by neither, or in the Meda caste if a girl is married to 
•her maternal uncle, when the amount . is either reduced or excused 
altogether. Again, as a general rule, a widow is paid only half the 
amount that would go to a virgin bride. So also a widower has to 
pay more than a bachelor except in a few castes like Iioracha and 
Nayinda. 

(e) Among Bestas, the first wife’s sister is generally preferred as a second 
wife. 

(/) Endogamous groups of the ‘ functional ’ or * occupational ’ type are 
found in a few castes like Sannyasi and Besta. Among Bestas, there 
will be no intermarriage between families engaged in different occu- 
pations, vis., agriculture, fishing and palanquin-bearing. 

(g) Instances of hypergamous divisions are very rare in Mysore. In the 
Madiga caste, the ‘ Jambavas ’ who form the priestly division of the 
caste do not allow their women to be married into other divisions. 

(7i) Exogamous divisions occur in most of the Hindu castes. The ‘ gotra ’ 
of Brahmans belongs to the eponymous type of such divisions. The 
tutemistic type is met with among several castes, e.g., Madiga, Bana- 
jiga, Kumbara, etc. 

A inan is generally prohibited from marrying his mother’s sister’s daugh- 
ter or his younger sister’s daughter. Among ICorachas, however, a 
widower is allowed to many his younger sister’s daughter. In Kora- 
cha, IComati and Nayinda castes, one cannot marry in the section to 
which one’s maternal grandmother belongs. Among Komatis, the 
‘ gotras ’ of the maternal uncles of the bride and of the bridegroom 
should not be the same. 

(?) In the Komati (Vaisya) caste, there is a moral obligation for a boy 
being married to his maternal uncle’s daughter. 

(j) Among Lambanis, the women w’eep on marriage occasions, which is 
perhaps a relic of ‘ marriage by capture. ’ 

(/.■) In the case of marriage of a young girl, she continues to stay with her 
parents till she attains puberty. Afterwards, she is formally taken to 
the husband’s house where they live together. In case the girl has 
already attained womanhood at the time of marriage, consummation 
also takes place generally at the same time. In the Agasa caste 
there must, however, be an interval of 15 days between marriage and 
consummation, while the Kurubas go further and insist on an interval 
of three months as they consider it inauspicious that a child should 
be born within a year of the marriage. 

(7) The marriage of widows is prohibited only among Brahmans and in a 
very few other castes. Among the rest, such marriages are allowed. 
In a few castes like Besta and Uppara, a fine has to be paid for the 
benefit of the caste people if a man marries a widow. A widow is 
not generallv allowed to many any of her late husband’s brothers. 
But among Bestas, she is permitted to many her late husband’s elder 
brother on payment of an additional fine. Sometimes the restriction 
extends to all the agnatic relations of the late husband as in the 
I’ppara caste, and even to all belonging to her father’s division as in 
the Bilimaggu and Sannyasi castes. Among Madigas and Idigas, a 
bachelor cannot marry a widow, while in a few other castes lie can 
do so only after undergoing the formality of a first marriage with an 
1 t kka ' {calnfrojtix gitja titan) plant. 

I Gif. A li-t of K:uian->e terms of relationship with their English equivalents 
- print' d after Sub-unary Table V of this chapter. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I. — Distribution by civil condition or 1,000 of each sex, religion and main 

AGE-PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 
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II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in 

EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


III. Distribution by matn age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 

EACH SEX AND RELIGION. 



IV. — PROPORTION OF THE SEXES BY CIVIL CONDITION AT CERTAIN AGES FOR 
RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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V. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 or each sex at certain ages 

FOB SELECTED CASTES. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. 


163. The scope of this chapter is much more limited than what the general 
reader may naturally expect from the comprehensive nature of its heading. The 
information recorded on the Census Schedule as regards a person’s educational 
attainments was merely confined to literacy, /.<?., ability both to read and write. 
If a person was literate in one or more languages, the names of these languages 
were also recorded. The statistics compiled from such entries are contained in 
Imperial Tables VI] T and IX. In the former, the literate population is distri- 
buted by age, sex and religion, while the latter exhibits similar details for the 
several castes, tribes and races. Besides the figures to be found in these two 
tables which will form the main basis of discussion in the course of this chapter, 
a passing reference will also be made to such departmental statistics as may 
throw light, on the progress of education in general. The salient features of all 
the abovementionod statistics have been brought out in the following Subsidiary 
Tables printed at the end of the chapter:— 

(i) Education by age, sex and religion. 

(ii) Education by age. sex and locality. 

(iii) Education by religion, sex and locality. 

(iv) English education by ago, sex and locality. 

(y) Progress of education since 1881. 

(vi) Education by easte. 

(vii) Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Education Department. 

(yiii) Main results of University examinations. 

(ix) Number and circulation of newspapers and periodicals, 
fx) Number of books published in each language. 

1(34. Taking the whole population of the State, only 1 in every 1G persons 
can read and write. Among males, 1 in every 9 is literate, while among females 
it is only 1 in 77. The proportion of the literate among males less than 10 
years of age is 19 per inille: and it increases to 103 per mille at the age-period 
‘ 10-15 ', to 137 at ‘ 15-20 ' and finally to 15*2 at ‘20 and over.’ There is a 
similar rise in the proportion of literate females from 5 per mille at ‘0-10’ to 20 
at ‘10-15’ and to 24 at * 15-20’, hut it drops down to 13 per inille for higher ages. 
The varying proportions at different age-periods will be discussed later on. 


1(55. Of the two Natural Divisions, the Western Division is more advanced 

in respect of 
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each sex, however, it is found that the superiority of the Western Division is 
maintained only in the case of males, and that as regards females it is more 
backward than the Eastern Division. The relative position of the two divisions 
is graphically indicated in the above diagram. 

166. In discussing the relative prevalence of literacy in the several districts, 
we may as well exclude the cities for the present and consider the figures for dis- 
tricts as shown in Subsidiary Table II. Of the eight districts, Kadiu* easily 
holds the first place with a proportion of 70 literate persons per mille. Then 
comes Shhnoga followed in order by Tiunkur, Chitaldrug, Kolar (excluding Kolar 
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( 4 oId Field?). Hassan find Bangalore (excluding Bangalore City) with proportion? 
varying from 04 to 53 per inille. while, a long way behind. Mysore comes last- 
wit h not even 4 persons literate in every 100 * . It- is not easv to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the causes which account for the above varia- 
tions by district. A brief reference may, however, be made to a few of. the more 
important features affecting the result. Owing to the greater prevalence of 
literacy among Christians as compared with Hindus or Mnsalmans. the varying 
proportions of Christian population in different districts will affect their relative 
position in the scale of literacy. So also a high or low proportion of immigrants 
in a district will tend to raise or lower its position as the proportion of literate 
persons is generally larger among immigrants than in the rest of the population. 
Again, the nature of the occupations pursued by the people is also a factor to bo 
reckoned with. The capacity to read and write is not in equal demand in occu- 
pations of all kinds and agriculture in its present state is comparatively in little 
need of such a qualification, so that a high percentage of agricultural population 
in a district tends to lower its position in respect of literacy. Finally, there is 

--- — 7 -- — — — the spread of primary education to be 

... i Xumbr-r 1 I ,Vrc " , ' f t ’ taken into account. The varying faeili- 
*nrt ' * 7 r' T • , iVi or f I , ‘ of i viiinm-l ties for such education in different dis- 

Chrism iVrtflff tricts may bo roughly gauged by the 

rr-iiit-. ; , . V “K™ U ! scimou proportion of villages cqui])ped with 

- • ! : schools in each district. The tabular 

K"ur ,l " rv ?i 102 723 la-4 statement iii the margin will elucidate 

Tmnkiir 22 nr . wj , 22:1 the relative position of the several dis- 

1 c iriuiiirm; .. -1 , ra . 7ir. ! 27-i tricts with reference to each of the four 

! Kn.iiip" in 102 1 t? 7 i aspects mentioned above. It is not pos- 

j simmiK.. -is ■ ioT j 7 io . fn-i sible to go into a minute discussion of all 

— ■ : L — the figures contained in the statement or 

to determine the relative influence of each of the. four factors referred to therein. 
As regards literacy among males, Kadur District once more stands first with 
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107. The inhabitants of cities are, for obvious reasons, far more educated (iii) Cities, 
than those of rural parts, and we accordingly find that, in the total population of 

the four cities in the State, 35*2 males and 101 females per mille can read and write 
as against 112 males and 13 females in the State as a whole. Of the four cities, 
Bangalore City contains the highest proportion of literate males, while the lowest 
is found in Kolar Gold Fields which has none of the advantages of being a seat 
of learning or of Government or the headquarters of an administrative division. 

As regards literacy among females, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, takes 
the first place mainly owing to the strength of the Christian element in its popula- 
tion. Considering both sexes together, the relative position of the cities remains 
the same as for literacy among males, /.<•., they stand in the following order: — 
Bangalore City, -Mysore City, Civil and Military Station of Bangalore and Kolar 
Gold fields. 

108. Turning to the statist ics of education by religion, we may at the outset Literacy 
dispose of Parsis, Jews. Bra limns, Sikhs and Buddhists with the remark that byreli- 
the numerical strength of none of these communities exceeds 650 in the State gion. 
and that, as regards spread of literacy among them, they stand in the above- 
mentioned order with 80 literate persons among 101 Parsis and 172 among 622 
Buddhists at either end of the scale. Considering the main religions of the 

State, literacy among males is most widespread in the Christian population 
among whom -i in every 9 can read and write. The Jains come next with 2 liter- 
ate males in every 5 and the proportion drops down to 1 in 5 for Musalmans 
and still lower to 1 in 10 for Hindus while the Animists come a long way behind 
with the lowest proportion of 1 in 91. 

The disparity in the figures for different religions is still more marked in 
respect of females. Here again, the Christians take the lead with 7 literate 
females in every 25 ; next come Musalmans with 1 in 2J, followed by Jains with 
only 1 in 2(5, although the latter are really more advanced than the former as 
regards literacy among males. The proportion of literate females among Hindus 
is so low as 8 per mille while it is even so negligible as 1 per mille among 
Animists. 

169. The varying degrees of diffusion of education among the several liumeri- Literacy 
cally important castes in the State will he manifest from Subsidiary Table VI. by caste. 
It is remarkable that the proportion of literate males among tlm different Hindu 

castes ranges so wide as from 707 to 5 per mille, the Brahman and the Madiga 
being the most advanced and the most backward respectively. Next to the 
Brahman comes the Yaisya with 581 literate males per mille, followed in order 
by the Kshattriva, Panchala. Xevgi. Lingayat, Banajiga, Mahratta and Gauiga, 
all of whom exhibit a higher proportion of literate males than the average for 
Hindus as a whole. Just above the Madiga at the bottom of the list, stand the 
Yodda and the Holeya with a proportion of only 9 and 17 per mille respectively. As 
regards female education, the Brahman again takes the lead with 119 literate 
females per mille. A long way behind comes the Kshattriva with a proportion of 
only 30 per mille, followed by the Yaisya, Banajiga and Mahratta with 22, 20 and 
12 per mille respectively. At the lowest rung of the ladder, the Madiga and the 
Yodda can boast of very few literate females while the. Holeya is only slightly 
less backward with a proportion of 1 per mille. 

Among Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians are far ahead of Indian 

Christians (uuh; marginal figures). It is, however, 
remarkable that the proportion of literate persons 
among Protestant Indian Christians is nearly 
as high as among Anglo-Indians, while the 
Roman Catholic section of Indian Christians 
lags a long way behind with only 28 males and 
9 females literate in every 100 of each sex. 

170. Let us next turn to the languages of literacy. Taking up English first, Literacy 
we find that in the total population of the State, 12 males and 2 females in every by Ian- 
1, 000 of each sex can read and write this language. Knowledgo of English is guaga : 
naturally most prevalent in cities and especially in the Civil and Military (i) English. 
Station of Baugalore with its large European and Anglo-Indian population. 

Among the several districts, Kadur which contains the largest proportion of 
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jiga. the proportion of English -knowing males is comparatively high ranging 
rroru 156 to 17 per inille. In fact, the Brahmans claim a higher proportion of 
males literate in English than even Indian Christians, although Brahman fe- 
males lag considerably behind their Christian sisters. In the whole female 
population of Hindus numbering more than *24 millions, there are only 662 who 
can read and write English, while 50 can do so in a population of nearly 150.000 
Musalman females. The entire Animistic female population of more than 35,000 
is absolutely ignorant of English, while, among Animistic males, the number 
returned as literate in English is actually 4. 

We have hitherto been discussing the proportion which the number of per- 
sons literate in English bears to the total strength 
of the population pertaining to a particular religion 
or caste. It will, however, be interesting to know 
how far the literate population takes to English in 
different communities. The marginally noted 
figures will be suitable for this purpose. It may 
be pointed out that English is more widely known 
among the literate Hindus than among literate 
Musalmans. although the proportion' of English- 
knowing persons in tlie total population, is really 
lusher in the case of Musalmaus. 

171. Besides statistics of literacy in English, the number of persons literate 
in each of sis other lauguages. r i:.. Kanarese. Telugu. Tamil, Hidnstani. Marat In" 
and Sanskrit, is shown" in Imperial Table VIII and corresponding proportional 
figures are contained in Subsidiary Table I. In reading these figures, it must be 
remembered that a person knowing two or more languages is included in the 
number shown as literate under each of those languages. Among the above 
mentioned 7 languages including English. Kanarese is cultivated by the largest 
proportion of the uopnlation in the State, rfr.. 4',) per mille. Then comes English, 
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find that, among Hindus as well as Jains and Animists, Kanarese is the most 
widespread language of literacy. Its place is taken by Hindustani in the case of 
Musnhnans and bv English in the case of Christians. Among the latter, literacy 
in Tamil and Kanarese is also fairly well diffused, rtz.. to the extent of 111 and 
71 per mille. respectively. 

172. On examinin': the proportion of the literate at each of the four age 

. . I periods *0-10.* * 10-15.* * 15-20* and *20 and over’ 

N’-r >. '?■!:*■ raw-ri.irc- ( ri'I-' margin), it will lie seen that as regards males, 
there is a steady increase from 10 per mille at 
*0-10* to 152 at ’ 20 and over.* In the case of 
females, the proportion readies the maximum of 
24 per mille at * 15-20’ and then falls to 13 at 20 
and over.* Considering that it is very rare for n 
person to Jirst learn to read and write after attain- 
ing 15 wars and that the younger generation aged 
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from 15 to ‘20 years must have had at least equal, if not greater, educational 
facilities than what older persons had formerly enjoyed in their boyhood, it is 
natural to expect a higher proportion of literate persons at ‘ 15-20 ’ than at later 
ages. The contrary result in the case of males stands therefore in need of some 

explanation. On analysing the figures by reli- 
gion {vide margin), we find the same feature 
repeated except in the case of Jains. Leaving 
aside the Aniinists as too insignificant from the 
standpoint of literacy, we may point out that the 
proportion of immigrants among Musalmans and 
Christians is relatively large and that, not only 
will literacy be more widespread among immi- 
grants than in the rest of the population, but 
• immigrants will also be proportionately more 

numerous at. the age-period ‘20 and over’ than at ‘ 15-20.’ In the case of Chris- 
tians there is an additional factor operating in the same direction in favour of the 
age-period * 20 and over.’ as the Europeans who form the most educated section 
of Christians are proportionately more numerous at the above age-period than at 
* 15-20.' Similarly also is the case with regard to Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
Yaisyas who are the most advanced communities among Hindus in respect of 
diffusion of literacy. It is doubtful, after all, whether the above circumstances 
can more than partially explain the case. Let ns next try to find out, if possible, 
how far increased facilities of education are really availed of b} - the younger 
generation in increasing numbers. For the sake of simplicity, we may consider the 

marginal figures showing, for the past 10 years, 
the number of boys educated in departmental 
primary schools. It is curious to observe that 
the number of pupils in 1906-07 was actually 
less than in 1901-02, ».<*.. 5 years earlier. The 
low figures for 1903-04 and a few other years 
must be mainly attributable to the ravages of 
plague, but whatever the cause may be, there is 
no denying the fact that, judged by these figures, 
the period of 6 years from 1901-02 to 1906-07 
had nothing to record for progress in primary edu- 
cation. This must have also contributed towards 
the low proportion of literate males of 15 to 20 years of age at the recent Census. 
It is remarkable that in a few other Provinces also, c.g., Madras and Burma, there 
is a similar excess in the proportion of literate males at the age-period ‘20 and 
over* as compared with ‘ 15-20.* 
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173. There, has been a steady advance since 1891 in the diffusion of literacy Compared 
in the State. The progress made by females has, however, been more rapid than with pre- 
in the case of males owing to the vast field for improvement among the former vious 
and the increasing attention bestowed on female education. On comparing the Censuses, 
figures of 1911 with those of 1901 for the several age-periods, a general progress 
is noticeable all around except in the case of males between the ages of 15 and 
20. On a further analysis of the figures by districts, the above decline in the 
literacy of males at 4 15-20 ’ is found to occur only in the districts of Bangalore, 

Kolar and Tumkur. It is not easy to account for the peculiar result in these three 
districts. It seems, however, somewhat strange that the proportion of literate 
males at ‘ 15-20 ' in the Tumkur District should have been so high as 221 per 
mille in 1901. 


174. As regards the spread of English education, there has been a steady Progress 
improvement since 1891 when the proportion of males and of females literate in of Iiter- 
Englisli stood at 51 and 11 per mille respectively. The figures rose to 83 and 16 ac y in 
in 1901 and have further gone up to 117 and 21 respectively at the present Census. English. 
It will thus be seen that females are progressing at a slower rate than males. On 
examining the figures for the several districts and cities, the same uniform pro- 
gress is observed everywhere as regards males, but English education among 
females has practically remained stationary since 1901 in the districts of Tumkur, 
Chitaldrug, Hassan and Mysore (excluding Mysore City), while there has been 
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an actual decline in the proportion of English-knowing females in Bangalore 
District (excluding Bangalore City). 

115. We have hitherto confined our discussion to Census statistics of literacy. 
We may now conclude this chapter with a brief review of the figures compiled 
from departmental returns and throwing light on the progress of education. The 
number of educational institutions and of scholars in the State is shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table YII for each of the years 1911, 1901 and 1891. The figures indicate 
a general improvement during the past two decades. The fact that several in- 
dustrial and a few commercial schools have sprung up during the last decade is 

a distinct and gratifying sign of ap- 
preciation of the importance of in- 
dustiy and trade. The expenditure 
incurred from Provincial and Local 
Funds on primary education in the 
State (excluding the Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Bangalore) in 1910-11 
as well as 1900-01 is shown in the 
margin. It will he seen that the 
amount spent in 1910-11 show's an 
increase of about 30 per cent over the corresponding figure for 1900-01. 

Let us next see whether there is any correspondence between the number of 
literate persons between the ages of 15 and 20 according to Imperial Table VIII 
and the number of scholars in educational institutions in 1911. Excluding 
pupils of primary and elementary schools as too young for the age-period under 
consideration, we have 34,031 scholars as against 43,359 literate persons. The 
difference between these two figures is mainly attributable to the fact that many 
of the latter would have alread}' discontinued their scholastic studies, more 
especially among females. It maj' also be noted that occasionally girls are taught 
the three E’s at home without attending any regular school. 

176. The number of newspapers and periodicals published in the State in 
1911 was 47 with a total circulation of 35,898, against 24 and 18,082 respectively 
in 1901. Journalistic activitj' has thus nearly doubled during the decade and 
may he taken as indicating a corresponding increase in the thirst for general 
information and knowledge on the part of the literate public. The progress in 
journalistic output has been greater in Kanarese than in English publications. 
The former also enjoy a larger circulation in the aggregate, although it must be 
said that the latter are taken to more largely by the English-knowing classes. 

The total number of books published during the past decade was only (33 
as compared with 1,327 in the previous decade (1891-1900), although the output 
in the English language in particular shows a remarkable increase. Literary 
activity has, however, set in with renewed vigour since 1909, as will be seen from 
the figures of Subsidiary Table X. 
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Local Fnnds 

Expenditure per 1,000 
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Pupils (Pri- 
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4,257 
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CHAPTER VIII. — EDUCATION 


II.— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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XV. — English Education hy Age, Hex and Locality. 
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V. — PiioGinsss of Education since 3881 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


177. “ Kntor the language which each person ordinarily uses in conversation, 

with his mother or other near relation. In the ease of infants and deaf-mutes, 
the language of the mother should he entered.*’ These were the instructions issued 
to enumerators with regard to the entries in the ‘ Language * column of the 
Census Schedule. A variety of names for each language and dialect, cjj., Arava 
for Tamil. Are for Marathi, Andhra for Telugu was returned in a few cases but in 
the case of obvious synonyms (ru/c remarks contained in para 188 infra) the ordi- 
nary name was retained for the statistics of Imperial Table X (Language). The 
grouping of languages and dialects according to the results of the Linguistic 
Survey of India has been prepared and the results exhibited in Subsidiary Table 
I (//) appended to this chapter. The entries in the Schedules were generally 
found to be accurate. 


17S. Imperial ’Fable X contains statistics of Mother-tongue according to the 
Census Hot urns. The following Subsidiary Tables are given at the end of this 
chapter - 

(i) Subsidiary Table 1 (a), showing distribution of total population by 

language according to Census. The table indicates the number of 
speakers of a language per mille of population of the State and 
mentions tin* localities where each tongue is chiefly spoken. 

(ii) Subsidiary Table I (M. showing distribution of total population by 

language according to Linguistic Survey. The arrangement of the 
table is similar to that of 1 («). 


tiii) Subsidiary Table II. showing distribution by language of the popula- 
tion of each District and City. Besides the vernaculars of the 
St:it e. the following languages are included in the Table — Lambani, 
Tulu and English; the other languages are grouped under a com- 
mon heading ‘others.’ 

(iv) Subsidiary Table 111, showing comparison of Caste and Language 
tables. Koracha, Korama and Lambani arc the Castes dealt with. 


(v) An additional Subsidiary Table II1-A has been given to show side by 
side language, birthplace and caste figures with regard to a few 
selected languages. 

170. A diagram is given at the end of this chapter to show the distribution 
of vernaculars of the State in the districts and cities. 
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180. For the State including Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, the 

number of persons speaking the 
vernaculars of the State is 
5,091, 625 ; those speaking the 
vernaeularsof India foreign to the 
State number 99,323 ; 1,706 per- 
sons speak vernaculars of Asiatic 
Countries beyond India, while 
13,539 individuals speak Euro- 
pean Languages. The marginal 
statement gives similar details 
for (1) the State excluding Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, 
(2) the Eastern Division, (3) the Western Division, and (4) Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. It will be noticed that the Civil and Military Station, Ban- 
galore, has more than half the total number of those who speak European 
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Language 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Total Population 
Vernaculars of the State. 
Kanarese 

Hindustani ... 

Marathi 

Tamil- 

Telugu 

Euglish 

10,000 

2« 

= 11 
*3 '5 

% | 

R a 

8,2S1 

8,234 

6,123 

458 

134 

258 

1,260 

16 

9,779 

9,628 

7,232 

465 

129 

816 

1,487 

20 

10,957 

10,785 

8,000 

532* 

154 

448 

1,652 

20 

11,485 

11,259 

8,205 

604 

155 

477 

1,819 

26 


182. The statement here given shows the details of speakers of the vernacu- The num- 

lars of the State and English at bars 
the several censuses assuming the speaking 
population of the State to have the ver- 
been 10,000 in 1871. The in- naculars 
crease of persons speaking Kana- of the 
rese and Telugu is marked inthe State and 
decennium 1881-1891; the in- English 
crease of persons speaking Tamil at each 
and Marathi, is noticeable in of the 
1891-1901 ; and the increase of Censuses 
English speakers is conspicuous 1881-J911. 
in 1881-91 and 1901-11. 

188. The number of speakers of the principal families, branches and groups of Language 

languages returned for the State distribu- 
are shown in the subjoined state- tion accor- 
ment. From this it will be seen ding to 
that the Dra vidian family of lan- linguistic 
guages accounts for 92 per cent survey, 
of speakers, the Indo-European 
family for 7 per cent and the 
unclassified languages for nearty ‘ 
one per cent. 


* Calculated after including in the number those returned 
sp eaking Hindi and Urdu. 


Language 

Total number of speakers 
Dravidian family 
Dravida Group 
Andhra Group 
Indo-European Family 
Indian Branch 
Eranian 
European 

Armenian and Singhalese 
Semitic Family 
Mongolian Family 
Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Unclassified Languages 


Persons 

5,806,193 

5,318,859 

4,429,449 

919,410 

413,266 

398,335 

1,390 

13,536 


303 

17 

15 

43,733 


(a) Dravidan Family . — The languages of the Dravida group are Kanarese 
(4,147,765), Tamil (244,947), Tulu (31,995), Malayalam (4,692) and Coorgi (50). 

Of these, the first two are the vernaculars of the State and Tulu is the chief lan- 
guage spoken by the periodic immigrants to the Western Division from South 
Kanara. Mj'sore is the home of the Kanarese language, the 1 Karnata ’ of the 
Hindu geographers and historians. Telugu (919,410) comprises the Andhra 
group and is next to Kanarese, the most widely spoken language in the State. 

It is markedly prevalent in the Kolar, Bangalore and Tumkur Districts in the 
order mentioned; and in fact in the first-named District (Kolar) the Telugu 
speakers number more than twice the speakers of the Kanarese language. 

( b ) Indo-European Family . — The chief languages of the Indian branch 
are Western Hindi or Hindustani (305,182) and Marathi (87,472) which are both 
of them the vernaculars of the State. The chief language of the Eranian group 
is Persian (1,384). English is the principal language of the European branch 
and is spoken by 13,120 persons. 

(c) Unclassified Languages . — The only other widelj' spoken language is 
Lambani which is spoken bj r 43,667 persons. 

184. (1) Kanarese . — This language is spoken by 714 per mille of the popula- Yernacu- 

tion in the State. The accompanying statement shows the numbers speaking i ars 0 f the 
the same in each district and the percentage they bear to the population of the state ; 
unit concerned. Mysore, Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga Districts return more than their dis- 
■ four-fifths of their populations as Kanarese speakers. In tlie Kolar District, tribution. 
Telugu displaces Kanarese as the principal mother-tongue. The proportion of 

Kanarese speakers is very low in 
the cities, being most marked in 
' Kolar Gold Fields and the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. 

Mysore District (including My- 
sore City) contains 29 per cent of 
the Kanarese speakers in the 
State, Tumkur District 14 per 
cent, Bangalore District (includ- 
ing Bangalore City and Civil 
and Military Station) and Hassan 
District 13 per cent each, Chital- 
drug and Shimoga Districts 10 
per cent each, Kadur District 6 per cent and Kolar District (including Kolar 
Gold Fields) 5 per cent. 


District or City 

Number re- 
turning Kaua- 
rese as mother 
tongue 

Percentage 
to popula- 
tion 

Bangalore City ... 

27,786 

31 

Bangalore District 

486,193 

64 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) ... 

356 

1 

Kolar District 

18S.526 

26 

Tumkur District 

577,762 

79 

Mj’sore City 

37,265 

52 

Mysore District 

1,194,956 

94 

Chitaldrug District 

411,732 

73 

Hassan District 

627,675 

91 

Kadur District 

269,441 

80 

Shimoga District 

420,342 

81 

Civil and.Military Station, Bangalore. 

5,826 

6 


16 
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District 


i n ^ Hindustani .— Hindustani is not only a local vernacular, but is also 
spoken over the whole of the north and west of continental India as a second 
language, a lingua franca employed alike in the court and in the market-place 

of M n aim n t0 edu + cat ^-7 ; Tim modem Indo-Aiyan vernacular 

of the old Midland 01 the Gangetic Doab and its country to the north, is the 
Western Hindi, the principal dialect of which is Hindustani. Tbis'dialect was 
in general use in Delhi and from there it was carried everywhere in India by the 
lieutenants of the Mughal Empire. The Musalmans employed the Persian 
character for recording it and enriched its vocabulary with a large stock of Persian 
and Arabic words. This Persianised form of Hindustani is known as Urdu. The 
Hindu form of Hindustani is more or less Hindustani for the use of Hindus and 
was derived from Urdu by ejecting all words of Arabic and Persian birth and 
substituting in their place words borrowed or derived from the indigenous Sanskrit. 
Hindi is generally written like Sanskrit in the Devanagari character. While 
Urdu is enlisted into the service of both prose and poetry, Hindi is employed 
only for prose. The name ‘ Hindustani ’ when connoting any particular form of 
speech is properly reserved for a language whose vocabulary is neither excessively 
Persianised nor excessively Sanskritised. The speakers of Hindustani number 53 

per mille of the population of the 
State. The marginal statement 
shows the number of speakers in 
each District and City and gives 
the percentage that the number 
bears to the total of Hindustani 
speakers in the State. Among 
the Districts, Kolar and Shimoga 
have each a little more than 6 
per cent of their populations 
speaking Hindustani, while My- 
sore has only about 3 per cent. 

Of the Cities, Civil and Military 

Station, Bangalore, has nearly 23 per cent of its population speaking Hindustani, 
Mysore City 20 per cent, Bangalore City 12 per cent, and Kolar Gold Fields 
only 5 per cent. 

(3) Marathi . — The marginal statement shows for Districts and Cities the 
Percentage^ pojjmiaHon percentage of Marathi speakers of the unit con- 
Marathi speakers cemed to the speakers of Marathi in the State. 

11 It is noticeable that Bangalore District (including 

the City and the Civil and Military Station) and 
Shimoga District contain 50 per cent of the num- 
ber of Marathi speakers in the State, who them- 
selves form a little more than one per cent of the 
whole population. 


Bangalore District 
Bangalore City 

Bangalore Civil and Military Station 
Kolar District 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) ... 

Tumknr District 
Mysore District 
Mysore City 
Chitaldrug District 
Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 


Number of 
Hindustani 
speakers 


48,7(57 

10,986 

23,101 

47.85G 

2,309 

34.899 

33,710 

13,093 

24,289 

16,367 

16,004 

33,676 


Percentage 
to total 
Hindustani 
speaking 
population 


16 

4 
8 

16 

1 

11 

11 

5 
8 
e 
s 

u 


District or City 


Bangalore City 
Bangalore District 
Kolar Gold Fields (City) 
Kolar District 
Tumkur District 
Mysore City 
Mysore District 
Chitaldrug District 
Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 
C. & M. Stn. Bangalore 


11 

14 


10 

8 

6 

9 

8 

4 

5 

20 

5 


(4) Tamil , -©This “the oldest, richest and most highly organised of the 

Dravidian languages, plentiful in voca- 
bulary, and cultivated from a remote 
period”! is spoken by 4 per cent of the 
population of the State. The distribu- 
tion of the speakers is as in the margin. 
Of the cities, 77 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the Kolar Gold Fields speak 
Tamil ; the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, has 42 per -cent of its inha- 
bitants Tamil speakers and 22 and 11 
per cent of the populations of the Cities 
of Bangalore and Mysore have returned 
Tamil as their mother-tongue. Of the Districts, Bangalore and Kolar are the only 
Districts having more than 6 percent of their populations speaking Tamil ; on the 
other hand, Shimoga and Chitaldrug return less than one per cent Tamil speakers. 


District 

Percentage of Tamil 
speakers of Distriot 
to total Tamil 
speakers of State 

Bangalore City 

8 

Do District 

20 

Kolar Gold Fields (City)... 

16 

Kolar District 

19 

Tnmkur District 

2 

Mvsore City 

3 

Do District 

G 

Chitaldrug District 

1 

Hassan do 

4 

Kadur do 

2 

Shimoga do 

2 

Civil dr Military Station, Bangalore. 

17 


* Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 365. 


t Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 880. 
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(5) Telugu. — Next to Ivanarese, Telugu is the most widely spoken language 
in the State ; nearlj' 16 per cent of the population speak it. Of the Telugu 
speakers, as many as 93 per cent live in the following. four districts, Kolar (includ- 
ing IColar Gold Fields) (48), Bangalore (including Bangalore City and Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore) (21), Turnkur and Chitaldrug (12 per cent each). 

.Telugu “ the only important Andhra language, * * * has an extensive literature 
written in a character of its own, * * * which owes its numerous curves to the 
fact that it has been written on palm leaves.” * 

185. Of the other languages it will be sufficient if the local distribution of Other 
those which have in each case more than 1,000 speakers for the State be languages, 
considered. 


(1) Gujarati (2,679). — This language is spoken in all the Districts: Of 
the Cities, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has 301 speakers, Mysore 
City 278 and Bangalore City 179. 

(2) Konl'ani (9,358). — This dialect of Marathi is spoken chiefly b} r the im- 
migrants from the Ivonkan who are mostly found in Kadur (3,736) and Shimoga 
(4,971) Districts. 

(3) Eoracha (2,739) is spoken bj- Korachas, chiefly in Chitaldrug, Ivolar 
and Bangalore Districts. 

(4) Korama (1,049) is spoken mostly in Kolar, Kadur and Bangalore Districts. 

(5) Lambani (43,667). — TheLambani speakers are chieffy found in Shimoga 
(16,239), Chitaldrug (7,620), Kadur (7,531) and Bangalore (4,243) Districts. 

(6) Malayalani (4,692). — Nearl}’ one half of the speakers are on the Kolar 
Gold Fields Area (2,138). The districts having above 500 speakers are Kadur 
(692) and Hassan (610). 

(7) Manoari (1,247). — Marwari is chiefly spoken in Shimoga District (256), 
Kolar District (217), Civil and Military Station, Bangalore (209), Chitaldrug 
(154) and Kadur (146) Districts. 

(8) Tula (31,995). — The speakers are mostly immigrants from South 
Kanara. Kadur District has as many as 21,976 speakers, Shimoga District 
5,265 and Hassan 4,518. 

(9) Persian (1,384) is spoken chiefly in the Bangalore District (450), 
Hassan District (251) and Kolar District (210). The tongue may have been 
in most instances a Persianised form of Hindustani but styled Persian. 

Trade or travel accounts for most of the other languages returned in Im- 
perial Table X. 


186. This language has been returned as mother-tongue by 13,120 persons in The 

g the State. On a reference to Imperial Table XIII, English 

French " 130 (caste, tribe or race) we find the number of Anglo- language. 

Gaelic !!! l Indians, Armenians and Europeans to be 13,290. 

German ... 40 Deducting from this figure, the number of speakers 

Greek ... 1 of European languages (who it is presumed belong 

Hungarian ... 2 to the races mentioned above) other than English 

Italian 102 (except Turkish) we get the number of Anglo- 

Portuguese ... 125 Indians, Armenians and Europeans, who may be 

"Welsh ... 7 expected to have returned themselves as speaking 

_ English. The working is as in the margin. The 

13.290-418—12,872 difference between those returned in Imperial Table 
X as speaking English and this figure is 13,120— 
12,872=248. This number is scarcely 2 per cent of the number of English 
speakers. A reference to Imperial Table IX shows that 10,264 Anglo-Indians, 
Armenians and Europeans are literate in English. The total number of persons 
literate in English for the State is 40,641. Therefore as many as 40,641 — 10,264 
=30,377 persons not belonging to these races and more than twice as many as 
those who returned the language as mother-tongue are found literate in English. 

English is not only the official language, it is the language of science and litera- 
ture, of scholarship and art, of commerce and business and that is why — because 


* Imperial Gazetter of India, Vol. I. p. 3S1. 
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it is the key to all knowledge— it has the unique distinction of commanding the 
literacy of more than thrice the number of persons who use it as their mother- 
tongue. 

187. The following arc the principal dialects returned in the present Census. 

fti -0 diulocts of Tamil spoken by the Animist tribes' of tbe samo 


(1) Koracha. 

(2) Korama. 

(3) Multani (7). 

(4) Goanoso (5). 

(5) Konkani. 


(G) Rajput an i (l). 
(7) Marwari. 


name. 


dialect of Western Panjabi or Lalinda spoken in Bangalore City, 
dialects of Marathi. Konkani is said to differ so widely from stand- 
ard Marathi that somo of its speakers claim for it tho dignity of a 
soparato lnnguago. Tho Kanaroso alphabet is generally employed 
for recording Konkani. ■ 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

(30) 


Momani (2). 
Nagari (43). 
Patnuli (52). 


J 

l 


dialects of Rajasthani. Marwari is tho western dialect of Raja- 
sthani and its speakers who are enterprising merchants and 
bankers, have carried it all over India. It “has a copious 
literature, written in a peculiar character, the aspect of which is 
familiar to ovory Indian official who has hod occasion to inspect 
tho accounts of native bankers."* 

dialects of Gujarati. 


(11) Ladar (GG). 

(12) Lambani (43.GG7.) 


are included under Gipsy languages. These Gipsy languages have 
nothing to do with European Romani. " Some are mere thieves’ 
jargons, others are hybrids, developed in journeys from place to 
place, and somo are real dialects of well known languages." ! 
Lambani which also passes under various names such ns Lambani, 
LahhiinI or Banjul - !, “ is tho language of tho Lnhhanas or Banjaras, 
the great carrying tribe of Southern India. So far as the enquiries 
of tho Linguistic Survey have yet gone, their tribal tongue seems 
to bo based on “Western Rajasthani” (India Census Report, 
1901). ( k 

188. Most of the dialects mentioned in the foregoing paragraph are dialects 
of languages spoken more or less by immigrants and concern vernaculars foreign 
to the State. Resort is had generally to the language from which the dialects are 
derived when these are not intelligible. Dialect does not seem to be a question 
of sex. So also it cannot be said that caste differences have produced true 
linguistic differences. It is true that residence in a place where a different 
language is widely spoken, tends to produce, in respect of a language, loss of its 
proper accentuation, of its inflectional suffixes and also in a few cases of its 
idioms, e.g., the spoken Tamil of the Vaishnavas in Mysore is hardly the Tamil 
of Madura ; and the spoken Hindustani of Bangalore may not be considered elegant 
in the Court of Hyderabad. It is true also that there are sure to be little differences 
-in style and accent when the same language is spoken in different districts, e.g., 
the Kanarese of Mangalore is not considered orthodox by the Kanarese speakers 
of Mysore. The pronunciation of the low caste man ma 3 r sound queer to the 
high caste speaker of the same language. In colloquial language, strict grammar 
is considered a purism and women and children do not generally correctly arti- 
culate the gutturals, nasals, sibilants and the aspirants. But these peculiarities 
of a language engendered by (1) the speakers’ domicile in the midst of speakers 
of other languages, (2) by the same language giving way to local predilection in 
point of intonation and style, (3) by the articulation of the same language by 
different castemen and (4) by use in ordinary colloquy specialty by females and 
children, surety do not amount to differences which alone mark one dialect from 
another and both from the principal language. The Kanarese and Urdu news- 
papers in the State adopt the style and idioms of the languages as prevalent here. 
Kanarese and Urdu are being taught in public schools. The school books of the 
Primary classes are written in intelligible Mysore Kanarese and in easy Urdu. 
The State being compact in size, there are no great local differences in the form 
of speech. 

189. Koracha, Korama and Lambani are the three tribal languages returned 
in the present Census. These are spoken by the tribes of the Sanie names. As 
regards the names Koracha and Korama, the Officer in charge of Ethnographic 
Survey opines in his monograph on the Koracha caste that “ there is strong reason 


* Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol. I, p. 368. 
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to hold that the names (Koracha and Korama) are mere local variations for one 
and the same caste. The exogamous divisions among them and iamily names 
wherever they are found * * * * are all common to both the branches, 

who moreover speak the same language. ” These tribes “ speak a language which 
appears to be a dialect of Tamil or a medley of Tamil, Telugu and Kannada, the 
first element preponderating.” In the light of these remarks it seems best to take 
the two names together, whether in the case of the tribe or the language and 
combine the figures of 1901 for Koracha and Korama (and Korava) for the purposes 
of comparison. Doing this, we find as follows : — 


Tribe 

Strength of tribe 

Number speaking 
tribal language 

(1901 ... 

24,228 

2,688 

Koracha or Korama ... 



(1911 ... 

26,988 

3,788 


Many members of the tribe return their language as Tamil. 

Similar information for Lambanis is embodied in the statement given below : — 



Tribe 

. 

Strength of tribe 

i 

Number speaking i 
tribal language 



11901 ... 

45,579 

35,301 

Lambani 


• •• * 




(1911 ... 

51,163 

43,667 ! 


The reason why such a large number speaking the tribal language is returned 
among Lambanis as distinguished from Korachas, seems to be that the Lambanis 
cannot very easily designate their language with the name of any well-known 
Vernacular whereas the Korachas can easily do so, i.e., call their language Tamil. 
Telugu or Ivanarese. 

190. 11 The superior power of resistance of Tamil. Telugu and Kanarese to the 
advance of the Sanskritic languages is probably due mainly to the fact that r her 
have their own -written character and religious and secular literature and that a!l 
sections of the community, including the great majority of the Brahmans, are of 
local origin."* The Kannada character is the same as the Telugu. and Karnata- 
ka seems to have been a generic term which formerly included both. There 1= 
an extensive literature in the Kannada language going back to great anttotritv. 
Down to about A. D. 1300 the language was cultivated entirely hr the -7a:n= ; 
from that period to A. D. 1-500. the Lingayats continued its use in liter amre and 
thenceforward Brahmans and other seers took part in its eulrrreri'.n. Xh- 
importation of Sanskrit terms latterly found great favour and there is z na tural 
reaction against the same. Many English terms notably relating- -r Eevenveand 
Civil Law. are bei 
Language. In the 
are sometimes unintelligible 
terms themselves. The script and language of correspondence tf r > 
i n <r Indians is most often English, so that thinking in the t -— r ---\ r Vh^ 
cular composition are almost the monopoly of scho lar s. XL- — l/XXrl 



Adaptations from favourite English authors 
even these, though successful from a literary pd 
ment to the authors, because to the English-1 
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familiar, the vehicle of thought seems unusual whereas to the non-English -know- 
ing public, the ideas are foreign though the diction is fairly acceptable. So 
original work may be said to be more or less comparatively rare. Laudable efforts 
are being made in parts of the country (1) to standardize and regulate the influx 
of foieign v ords into the vocabulary and (2) to give an encouragement to authors. 
In this lull of public demand, it remains to be seen how far these efforts will be 
successful. A stud} of Sanskrit, the language of the \edas and sacred books, 
claims the attention of many students and this again reacts on the taste for the 
vernacular. 


Propor- 
tion of 
female 

191. The following statement shows the number per 1,000 males, of female 
speakers of each vernacular : — 

speakers 
to male 
speakers 
of the 

No. 

Language 

Number of female 
speakers to 1,000 
male speakers 

vernacu- 
lars of the 

l 

Kanarese 

995 

State. 

2 

Hindustani 

918 


3 

Marathi 

928 


4 

Tamil 

927 


5 

Telugu 

986 


Correla- 
tion of 
figures for 
language, 
birth- 
place. and 
caste, 
tribe or 
race. 


Similar information for the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Eastern 
and Western Divisions, is given below: — 



i 

1 

Number of female speakers to 1,000 male speakers in 

No. 

i Lans ’“ ge 

Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore 

Eastern Division 

Western Division 

1 

f 

1 Kanarose 

1,015 

1,000 

985 

2 

Hindustani 

870 

923 

919 

3 

, Marathi 

886 

935 

920 

4 

Tamil 

1,026 

914 

855 

5 

! Telugu 

995 

987 

954 


192. It has been remarked in the Mysore Census Report of 1901, while 
controverting an opinion expressed in the report for 1891, that mother-tongue is 
more dependent on racial and tribal characteristics than on birthplace. Let us 
examine this statement with reference to a typical language Hindustani. Taking 
the tribes that are generally presumed to speak the language Hindustani — the 
tribes of Musalmans — we find the following discrepancy : — 


! 

i 

i 

1 

Persons I 

1 

Males 

Females 

* 

i Hindustani sjwakers 

1 

305,182 j 

159,136 

146,046 

j Musalmans (presumed to ho Hindustani 
| speakers) ... 

314,494 ! 

165,824 

148,670 

t 

! Excess of Musalmans over Hindu- 

, stani speakers 

. 

9,312 

6,688 

2,024 


liven deducting from this the number of Musalmans who may be presumed 
to speak Meuiani, Pashto, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, i.c., 1,086 persons (929 
males and 707 females), we have an excess of 7,026 persons (5,759 males and 1,867 
females). It may be said that the tribes of Mapilla, 2,257 / persons (1,989 males 
and 20H females) and Labbai 7,995 persons (5,200 males and 2,795 females) in- 
clude some who are speakers of Malayalam and Tamil as they come mostly from 
Malabar and North Arcot respectively. But here we are going back on the argu- 
ment of birthplace to support that of racial and tribal characteristics. Again 
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how many of those may be Hindustani speakers ? It is simply impossible to make 
a general statement. We find as a fact that some Pinjaris (Musalmans) have 
returned themselves as speaking Kanarese in Chitaldrng District. Here the 
racial characteristic does not indicate a language. The fact is that the evolution 
of language, is too subtle to he gauged hv such considerations as racial and tribal ' 
characteristics or birthplace. One or more of these may co-exist with any 
other and somtimes a startling coincidence may ensue, for example the existence 
in the present census figures of four Japanese speakers, one male and three 
females (Imperial Table. X), of four persons horn in Japan (Imperial Table XI) 
and of four Japanese Buddhists (Imperial Table XIII). Such coincidences are 
not at all of value sufiicient to enable general inferences being drawn as to the 
relations of causation and effect of the three attributes — language, caste, tribe 
or race, and birthplace. 

103. Language is the expression of human thought, and as such grows with The Eyo- 
the progress of human thought, in proportion as the latter progresses, either b} r lutionof 
cultivation or by contact with better culture. During such an expansion, human language, 
thought must, in some instances at least, overcome the predilections of racial and 
tribal characteristics and of birthplace and may take for its expression a conveni- 
ent language adapted to its needs. It depends on the circumstances of each case — 
the tie of nationality, tribe or caste, the superiority of language to hand, the 
drawbacks of the original language, the purpose sought to he attained, the 
better adaptability of the local language to subserve the material and moral con- 
dition of progress of the race, etc., concerned, how far the language of the birthplace, 
the language of the tribe or race, or the language of the locality will prevail. 

The time has gone by when it was the fashion to trace a common origin to races 
the languages of which showed remarkable affinities. Just as language is a 
human necessity, so also similarities in the structure of languages must result 
from men working out their civilization in parallel lines. We see in many Mara- 
thi, Tamil and Telngu speaking households the younger generation more familiar 
with Kanarese than with the mother-tongue. When these grow up to be men 
and women, who knows hut they may not use Kanarese as their tongue ? This 
paragraph may be aptly concluded with a few quotations bearing on the matter 
from the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Chapter VII, (Language). “ The Dravidian 
race is widely spread over India but all the members of it do not speak Dravidian 
languages. In the North many of them * ' have adopted the language 

of their conquerors while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. * * *- 

Druvidiaus are almost the only speakers of two other important families of speech, 
the Munda and the Dravidian proper - * *. Whether we consider the phonetic 
systems, the methods of inflexion or the vocabularies, the Dravidian have no 
connection with the Munda languages." In fact language seems to be beyond the 
pale of any conscious human policy. We may take as an example, the case of 
Sanskrit which may be said to be the polished form of the archaic dialect of the 
upper Doab, the language of the Big Veda. “ It received literary culture from 
the most ancient times and became fixed by the labours of grammarians which 
may he said to have culminated in the work of Panini about the year 300 B.C.” 

“Just as the .spoken dialects of Italy existed side by side with Latin, and while 
the evolution of Latin was arrested by its great writers, ultimately developed into 
the modern Romance languages, so the ancient Vedic form of speech developed 
first into that stage of language known as Prakrit and then into one or more 
modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars.” 
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(&) According to Linguistic Survey — concld. 


Family, Sab-family, Branch Group nml Sub 
"nml Snb-lirmich Group 


Where chiefly spoken 



Unclassified Languages 
Indo-European Family 


Celtic Group 
Greek Group 


J Semitic Family 

i Semitic Family— Northern 
j Branch. 

I Mongolian Family 


Western Hindi or’ 

305.182 

Hindustani. , 

Bnjnsthnni — [ 

1,218 

Gujarati ... J 

2,776 

lhinjnbi .. ! 

■107 

Gipsy (including 1 

13,733 

the Lnmbum , 

)nn^uii£c). 

Giehc ... t 

1 

Irish ... : 

1 

Welsh ... ! 

7 

Greek ... I 

1 

French 

130 

Italian 

102 

Portuguese ... , 

127 

Danish 

9 

i 

13,120 

German ... < 

10 

Persian 

1,331 

Armenian 

1 

Singhalese 

1 

Amhic ... ’ 

293 

Hebrew 

10 

Oliiiiete 

10 


Japanese Group ... j Japanese 

Ural-Altaic Group | Hungarian 
Turkish 


Kolar and Shiinogn Districts 
and Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

j Cbitnldrug and Shimoga Dis- 
tricts and Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. 

Civil and Military Station, Ban- 
galore. 

8 Chitaldrug, Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts. 


' Kolar Gold Fields (City). 


Kolar Gold Fields (City), Sln'ino- 
ga District and Civil and Mili- 
tary Ktntion, Bangalore. 

Cities of Ilnngalore and Mysore. 

2 ' Kolar Gold Fields (City) nml 
Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

Civil and Military Station, Buii- 
, galore. 

j Bnngnlorc and linsann Districts. 


; Kndur nml Sliimngn Districts, j 

, Civil nml Military Station, Him- j 
galore. ' J 

Mysore City mid Bangalore Dis- 
trict. 

Civil nml Military Station, Ban- 
galore. ' ! 


II. — Distribution by Language of the Population of each District. 


■ Number per 10,000 of population speaking 


District and Natural Division 


Mysore State. Including Civil and Mill- ' 
tary Station. Bangalore ... ... ‘ 

Mysore State, excluding Civil and Mill- ! 
tary Station. Bangalore ... ... 1 


Eastern Division ... 

Baugnloro City 
Bimguloro District ... 

Kolar Gold Fields (City) 

Kolar District 
Tnmknr District ... 

Mysore City 
Mysore District 
[ Ctiitaldnig District 

■Western Division ... 

Hnssan District 
Kadur District' 

Shimoga District ... 

Civil and Military Stntica. Fx-yi 
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CHAPTER X. 

INFIRMITIES. 

19-1. The infirmities regarding which information was collected during the General, 
present Census, were, as in 1901, (1) Insanity, (2) Doaf-mutism (from birth), (3) 
Blindness (total) and (4) Corrosive leprosy. The instructions issued to enumera- 
tors on this occasion were also similar to those issued on the previous occasions 
and were as follows : — 

“If any person he blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb from birth, or insane or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not 
enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf and dumb after birth 
or who are suffering from white leprosy only.” 

There is every reason to believe that the instructions were carefully followed 
in the districts during the enumeration. The abstraction of the information con- 
cerning these infirms was effected in the present Census (1911) by having special 
slips written for such individuals and by getting these sorted for Imperial Tables 
X1T and XII-A. The result is that the information collected by the enumer- 
ators has been accurately tabulated. With all this, it must be admitted that there 
are certain considerations, arising from the nature of the case, which apply with 
peculiar force to the accuracy of the statistics of the infirmities with which we 
are now dealing and the chief of these are: — (1) The information demanded of 
householders regarding the column of infirmities in the Census Schedule, involves, 
in cases where the specified infirmities exist, the admission, which oue will not 
willingly make, of the existence of serious and loathsome diseases. Again “Hope 
rises eternal in the human breast. ” aud if there is the slightest chance of recovery, 
the existence of the disease is denied. This consideration weighs least in the 
case of blindness. The reticence is more in the case of afflicted females than in 
the case of males and more in the case of the young and adolescent than in the 
case of the old. (2) The diagnosis of the householder or of the householder aided 
by the enumerator may be wrong. Just as fever is in the language of the igno- 
rant the usual name for general bodily distempers, so in common parlance, any 
continued mental or nervous affection may be styled 1 insanity ’ c.g., hysteria 
may be confounded with insanity. Just as there is a tendency to return the 
ages of elderly women as at least a score of years more than their proper age, so 
dimness of sight in old people may be described as blindness. A retarded devel- 
opment of speech in a weak-headed urchin may not unfrequently be regarded as 
dumbness while very few non-medical men know that deaf-mutism is the con- 
sequence of congenital deafness or complete deafness arising in very early infancy 
and that the affliction cannot result in after life. Syphilis, scrofula or erisj’pelas 
may be taken for leprosy. For instance, “ the leprosy commission found that of 
the persons produced before them as lepers by police inspectors and other non- 
medical men, about 10 per cent were suffering from diseases other than true 
leprosy. The error must be still greater when the diagnosis is made by the 
simple villagers from whose ranks most of our enumerators were drawn.” * 

195. After this preliminary caution, so essential for a true criticism of the Statistics, 
figures, we shall point out where the statistics are to be found. 

(1) Imperial Table XII, Part I, gives for (a) the State including, and (6) 
the State excluding, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, the 
distribution by age-periods of the infirms. Part II gives the distri- 
bution by divisions, districts and cities. A few unfortunate persons 


* India Census Report 1901, page 131. 
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Propor- 

tional 

figures. 


The num- 
ber of 
infirms 
at’ each 
Census. 


( 2 ) 


have been found to be afflicted with two or more infirmities. Infor- 
fcb f s is given in a separate statement at 

fo f f th ® table ’ l n ^ hl ? h > lfc ma 3 7 be added, such persons have 
been shown under each of the infirmities but have been reckoned 
singly for the purposes of the total afflicted. 

Imperial Table XII-A gives details of the infirms according to caste 

5S2 or i a vrr? r Sta if incl ^ din &> and (b) the State excluding,’ 

Cml and Military Station, Bangalore. The population of the caste 
etc., is given in a separate column so as to assist in framing an opinion 
about the significance of the figures. 

i "i j • Tbe Proportional figures worked out from the absolute figures are 
exhibited m the following Subsidiary Tables .— 

(i) Table I showing the numbers afflicted per 100,000 of the population at 
each of the last four Censuses, for the State, divisions, districts and 
cities. 


196. 


(ii) Table II, showing the distribution of the infirm by age-periods per 

10,000 of each sex. “ 

(iii) Table HI, showing the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of each 

age-period and also the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

(iv) Table IV, showing the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of certain 

castes, etc., and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

197. The statement A given below shows the number of infirms in the State 
at each of the Censuses 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911. The total population 
at each period is also given. The proportion per 100,000 at each of the Censuses 
can be seen from the following statement B. (The figures for 1901 are adjusted 
by including cases of combined infirmities under each of the infirmities concerned.) 


A 


Infirmity 

Number in 

1S71 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Total population 

3,055,402 

4,186,188 

4,943,604 

5,539,399 

5,806,193 

Insanity 

2,980 

767 

1,089 

1,032 

1,334 

Deaf-mutism 

6,070 

2,610 

3,466 

3,055 

4,472 

Blindness 

7,933 

3,926 

5,250 

4,049 

5,749 

Leprosy 

1,497 

533 

814 

672 

767 


B 


Proportion per 
100,000 in 

Insane 

Deaf-mute 

Blind 

Lepers 

I 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females j 

i 

- i 

1871 

61 

57 

123 

117 

155 

159 

36 

23 

1S31 

22 

14 

68 

56 

89 

98 

16 

9 

1891 

25 

19 

78 

62 

108 

105 

22 

11 

1901 

21 

16 

62 

48 

.79 

67 

17 ■ 

8 

1911 

26 

20 

86 

68 

104 

94 

19 

8 

i 

i 


It will be noticed that there has been a sudden fall in the numbers of the 
infirms in the Census of 1881, a rise in 1891, a fall in 1901 and a rise again in 
1911. Examining the material conditions of each decade, we find that the famine 
of 1876-7 carried off nearly a million of human lives and accounted for a reduc- 
tion of the infirms from 18,480 persons in 1871 to 7,836 persons in 1881. In the 
next Census (1891) there was a general increase in every infirmity as compared 
with the preceding Census. In 1901 there is a decrease again ; the reason for 
this decrease which is marked is not apparent. The large decrease in India 
generally in 1901 was attributed in many Provinces to the two great famines 
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(1896-97 ; 1899-1900) which naturally bore most heavily on persons dependent on 
charity, as most of the infirm are. (Vide the summary given in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Volume III, pages 501-2, of the famine and scarcity conditions 
in India since 1769.) None of these extreme conditions affected the Mysore State 
dining the decade, hut still there has been a fall in the numbers. Perhaps the 
figures of 1901 have to be taken with some modification inasmuch as the process 
of abstraction in 1901 was not uniform in the case of all districts in the State, 
e.g., in the case of Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts, the infir- 
mit}' tables were- - 

“ all got up simultaneously by the tick-system. A section consisting of. 7 men was 
formed, one.of whom was the Supervisor and the rest tickers. Pour of these were asked 
to note down the various particulars relating to the infirms required for the above tables 
(XII, XII- A, XII-B, religion and civil condition of the infirm and XII-C literacy and 
occupation of the infirms), while the fifth read and the sixth simply noted the number 
of tlie entry. The results as tested afterwards by sorting have also proved the correctness 
of the result obtained under the tick-system.” (Mysore Census Administrative Report, 

1901, page 276.) 

In the case of Mysore, Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga Districts, " The slips re- 
lating to the infirms were sorted ; but * * * it was found that the infirm slips were much 
fewer in number than the afflicted population counted at the examination of the schedules. 

* * * By the frequent stitchings which the schedule books had underwent in the course 
of the examination of the returns and the serial numbering thereof, several of the short 
infirmity entries had got hidden into the stitch and escaped the notice both of the slip- 
writer and of the checker. Thereupon the schedule books v r ere opened out and a separate 
set of slips was copied out, in respect of the whole of the infirm population.” (Mysore 
Census Administrative Report 1901, page 299.) 

198. Thus, in the absence of any reason being assigned for the fall in 1901 The num- 
and owing to want of uniformity in the methods of abstraction adopted then, it must her of 
be said that the figures of the present Census have, in order to convey a correct Infirms at 
idea, to be compared not only with the figures for 1901 but -with the figures of eaoh 
other Censuses as well. Improvement in the material condition of the people, Census 
better sanitation and (especially in the case of blindness) cures effected with the i° ontd> ' 
aid of modem medical and surgical science, have brought down the rate of increase 
very considerabty, as compared with the figures of 1871. The operation of 
these causes has had so far a negative effect because in India the institution of 
marriage is as open to afflicted persons as to ordinary people. The use of a 
special infirmity slip w 7 as resorted to oh the present occasion (vide para 195 supra) 
and to the greater accuracy of tabulation resulting therefrom may also be as- 
cribed a slight increase. 
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199. Taking the case of insanit}-, we have the numbers comparing as Statistics 
follows : — ofinsanity 


Insane 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

i examined. 
1911 1 

Persons ... 

2,980 

767 

1,089 

■ 

1,032 

! 

1,334 : 

Males 

1,546 

466 

628 

601 

764 ! 

Females ... 

1,434 

301 

461 

431 

570 ! 

i 


The proportion of females to 1,000 afflicted males in each Census is given 
below. 


Insane 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Proportion of females to 1,000 males 
afflicted 

928 

646 

734 

717 

746 


According to the figures furnished for the Lunatic Asylum, Bangalore, there 
were 270 lunatics there on 31st December 1901 against 180 on 31st December 
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1911. the numbers of criminal lunatics on the same dates being 42 and 24 
respectively. The excess number in 1901 is due to observation cases of alleged 
insane persons being included as insane as was in vogue prior to 1904. An 
analysis of admissions according to localities in the State is embodied below. 


Number 


District 

of insane? 
(Imperial 

1 Table XII) 

Admissions 
in 1911 

Remarks 

Jtancalnre District, including City 

345 

30 

179 who wore under 

Kol.-.r District, including Kolar Gold Fields 



treatment at the 

(City) 

’ 19S 

6 

Asylum are includ- 

Tumkur District ... 

i 121 

4 

ed in the figures for 

Mysore District, including City 

234 

6 

Bangalore District. 

Chit.ildrua District 

Hnssan District ... 

Kudr.r District 

Phimoca District 

Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 

171 

79 

1 44 

130 

12 

1 

3 

1 

1 

14 



Distribu- 
tion of the 
Insane by 
locality. 


Regarding the causes of insanity, the following remarks are taken from the 
report on the working of the Lunatic Asylum during the year 1911 : — 

" Taking the admissions of the last decade (1901-10) there were altogether 5 9(5 
admi^-ions, of whom the cause of insanity was known in 2S3 cases, 56 being due to moral 
cauM"- and 2*27 to physical. Out of the latter, intoxicants, c.g., alcohol and ganja — contri- 
buted H3 or 3f»'5fi per cent, epilepsy 3S, congenital or hereditary 17, masturbation 14, 
child-birth 11, overstudv 7 and other physical causes 57.” “ It may be noted from the 

figures of the ‘ remaining * column under ganja and spirit in Statement VII, that there arc 
more under ‘ ganja ’ than under * spirit,’ showing that the different types of insanity clue 
to "ganja ’ tend to become chronic and are not easily curable whereas those due to ‘spirit’ 
g.*t w.-ll and the persons so affected will become useful members of society.” 

2 < x >. The accompanying inset map shows the proportion of the afllieted to the 

total population of each 
map of Mysore. district in the present 

Si- : f the of the inwinr to thr total population C'etlSUS. It. will lift seen 

'h District. that the proportion is the 
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beginning with the lowest according' to the proportion of the insane per 100,000 
of population. 


District 

Number indicating order beginning with the lowest according 
to proportion of insane per 100,000 of population in 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Kadur District 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Hassan District 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mvsore District including City 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

BangaloreDistrict including Civil and 
Military Station 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Sbimoga District 

5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

Tumkur District 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Chitaldrug District ... 

7 

5 

6 

■ 6 

7 

Kolar District including Kolar Gold 
Fields (City) 

8 

3 

5 

5 

6 


*201. The diagr am given in the margin shows the number of persons afflicted 

per 100,000 persons of decennial 
age-periods. Separate curves are 
drawn for males and females at 
the present and 1901 enumera- 
tions. The excess of males over 
females is most noticeable be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 50. The 
numbers of the insane between 
the ages 10 and 40 form a little 
more than 60 per cent of the total 
insane. Comparing the numbers 
at age-periods 10-15 onwards of 
the insane at the present Census 
with the numbers at age-periods 
0-5 onwards of 1901, we find that 
the increases are all between the 
ages of 10 and 40 of the present 
Census. 



.202. The proportionate figure for 100,000 for males only is taken for purposes 
of comparison as the figures for females may not be so much relied on owing to 
the chances of concealment of information during enumeration. The highest 
figure is in the case of tribe of Sheikhs (57) in Musalmans ; next come in order 
Neygi (51), Brahman (48), Kshattriya (47), Indian Christian (45), Pathan (Musal- 
man) (43), and Mahratta (38). The great cultivating caste of Yokkaliga has 22. 
The custom of marrying in and in perhaps accounts for the high figure in re- 
spect of certain castes, tribes and races. The low proportion of .the insane in 
India as compared with the number of such in European countries is attributed 
to “ the very different conditions of life in the East. In Europe the competition 
between man and man is severe and is yearly becoming more so. The mental 
wear and tear is very great and the strain ou the nervous system deranges many 
feeble intellects which in the calm and placid East would escape the storms to 
which they succumb.”* 


* India Census Report, 1901, page 134. 
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DEAF-MUTISM. 


•203. The numbers for the several Censuses compare as follows : — 



rVif-tri"::*- 


1-71 

Isii 

1591 

1501 

1911 ; 

Tv-. 



6. CTO 

2.610 

3.-S^6 

3,053 


>: it- * 




3.1-24 

1.425 

1.937 

1.73.7 

2.513 

X * ~t.*. ♦ 

... 

... 

2.546 

1.154 

1-625 

1-320 

1.519 i 


The proportion of females per 1.000 affiicted males in each Census is indi- 
cated hereunder: — 


Dr 


if-rr.r.:- 


1571 


ci '--at** J.CCC 




543 


1SS1 1531 1501 •' 1911 

• 1 

S» ! 759 | 761 i 750 


*• As in the case of other forms of congenital malformation, so also, with 
deaf-mutes, males in ail countries suffer more than females."! The figures of 
the statement above given illustrate this dictum. That insanity is found to co- 
exist with dear-mutism seems probable from the fact that 40 such cases have been 
found in the present Census. 

204. To brighten the cheerless lot of these unfortunates as well as the blind, 
a school was started in Mysore City in October 1901 which has been doing 
philanthropic work ever since. In 1904 a hostel was attached to the school 
wherein inmates are lodged, fed and clothed free of cost. The American method 
of ora! teaching is adopted for teaching the deaf-mutes, and drawing, weaving, 
> ovine, knittine and mat-making are the industries taught them. The blind are 
tancht the three R's by the Braille Method. Music, vocal and instrumental, 
rattan-work and tape-weaving form part of ihe curriculum for the training of 
these. The school is considered as a model institution and in 1908 teachers from 
Baruda State were deputed to study the methods of instruction imparted here. 
The handicraft of the pupils has won medals and certificates of merit in the local 
exhibitions and the Nagpur Exhibition of 1908. The Head Master in charge is a 
Graduate who has made a study of the systems of teaching adopted in the Deaf 
and Dumb Schools of Calcutta and Bombay. It is interesting to note that in 
the c!r.<? for the deaf-mute there were during the official year 1909-10, 14 boys 
and in the class for the blind 17. 


20.5. The distribution per 100,000 of the population in each district is illus- 
trated in the following 

MAP OF MYSORE. 
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inset map, the propor- 
tionate figure ranging 
from 70 in Kolar District 
to 87 in Kadur District. 
It is noteworthy that the 
variation in this number 
is not so marked between 
district and district as in 
the case of the other 
infirmities. This points 
to a general prevalence 
of the infirmity in all 
parts of the State. 


* * * t * 
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*20(5. Tin* diagram inserted in the margin shows the curves for both sexes in 

3001 and 1013 for persons per 
100.000 of population, living at 
decennial age-periods. The 
deaf-mutes are generally short- 
lived as is seen by the rapid fall 
of the curve from age — period 
*20-10 onward. 
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>07. 1 Vaf-mutism seems to he more prevalent among Hindus than among 

the followers of other religions. 
Among the Hindus, the follow- 
ing caster have the proportionate 
figure (for 100.000 of population) 
in the casi> of males higher than 
the average (.SO) for the State: — 
. Panehala (121). Brahman (111), 

1 2 i Yoddn (107). Agasa (94), Ganiga 

2 • 7 (0J). Ynkkaliga (SO), Lingayat 

" f ‘ (SS), Madiga (SS) and Tigala (88). 

• i i Consanguineous marriages which 

1 ’ are usually favoured by custom 

“ r * 2 among certain Hindu castes may 

he responsible in some degree for 
Huong the progeny. The marginal statement 
gives the order, beginning with the lowest, in which deal-mutism was prevalent in 
districts in the several Censuses. 
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the occurrence of this inlirmitv 


BLINDNESS. 

*208. The numbers returned at the several Censuses are given in the follow- 
ing statement : — 


Blind 

1871 

1S.81 , 

1891 

| 1901 : 

1911 

Persons ... 

... ! 7.933 

3,920 ! 

5,250 

: 4,049 , 

5,749 

Males 

... 1 3,923 

. I.SG6 S 

2,073 

i 2,216 , 

3,055 

Females ... 

... i 4,010 

! 2,000 i 

2,577 

1,833 ’■ 

2,694 


The next statement gives the proportion of females to 1,000 afflicted males at 
each Census : — 

1S91 j 1901 1911 

■ 1 ■ I 1 — " -- - 

9G4 | 827 SS2 


Blind 


1871 


1SS1 


i Proportion of females to 1,000 males attlieted... j 1,022 ! 1,104 


Distribu- 
tion by age 
of the 
deaf- 
mute. 


Preva- 
lence of 
deaf-mu- 
tism in 
religion 
and caste. 


Signifi- 
cance of 
the figures 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES. 


Distribu- 
tion by 
districts 
of the 
blind. 


MAP OF MYSORE. 

Showing the proportion of the blind to the total population 
of each district. 


Curious!} enough, the figure for 1881 is the highest, coming as the enumera- 
tion does nest after the famine of 1876-7. The reason for this phenomenon 
seems to be that females are better able than males to resist the ill effects of famine. 
... most potent reason seems to be that after reaching maturity women are con- 

stitutionally stronger than men, and have, besides, more fat and less muscle in their com- 
position so that they not only need a smaller quantity of food to support their frames but 
are also better able to endure the wasting process.”*' 

209. It will be seen from the inset map given here that the proportion of 

the blind per 100,000 of 
the population varies from 
75 in the Shimoga Dis- 
trict tor 112 in the Kolar 
District and 113 in the 
Mysore District. Blind- 
ness depends more than 
the other infirmities, on 
(i) occupation, (ii) habita- 
tion and (iii) locality. So 
far as the statistics of 
locality are concerned 
( vide the following table 
which gives the order of 
districts showing the pre- 
valence of blindness at 
each Census), they do not 
admit of any definite de- 
duction being drawn. 
The proverbially ill-ven- 
tilated and ill-lit habita- 
tions of rural tracts would 
naturally be expected to 
have a very unwholesome 
effect on the eye-sight 
of the dwellers but for the 
fact that most of these, being agriculturists, spend their time in the open. Con- 
tinuous and frequent exposure to the glare of the sun and to dust too has its 

evil effects as is seen by the ex- 
cessive proportion per 100,000 
borne to the average (104) by 
males of such castes as TJppara 
(127), ICuruba (126), Agasa (120), 
Vakkaliga (116), Lingayat (115) 
and Tigala (113). Sedentary 
occupations have their effects 
also, e.g., in the case of males, 
Neygi (132) and Brahmans (126). 
Loss of sight owing to small-pox 
is very rare nowadays consid- 
ering the extent to which vacci- 
nation has been rendered popular 



District 


Kadur District 

Banpnlore District (including Civil 
and Military Station and Banga- 
lore City) ... 

Hassan District 

Mysore District (including City) ... 
SlIimo"a District 
Chitaldrug District 
Kolar District (including Kolar Gold 
Fields City.) 

Tumkur District 


Number indicating order 
beginning with the lowest, 
showing prevalence of 
blindness in — 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1 

S 

1 

1 

2 

2 

S 

G 

G 

4 

3 

O 

S 

3 

3 

4 

i 

5 

7 

8 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

G 

8 

4 

4 

G 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 

7 

G 

5 


and accessible even in remote parts. Much has been done by the State in recent 
vears to alleviate the sufferings of the eye. An Eye Infirmary, equipped with the 

most up-to-date appliances and directed by a 
Specialist, has been located at Bangalore and 
has been doing excellent work. The figures 
in the appended table show the number of suc- 
cessful cataract operations in the decades 1881- 
1891, 1891-1901 and 1901-1911, in the several hospitals and dispensaries in the. 
State. 


Decade 

1SS1-1S91 

1391-1901 

1901-1911 


Cataract operations 
72 
545 
3,003 


Oph 


One fruitful source of loss of vision is the neglect of the common disease 
thalmia, which comes in every year with the mango season and the eye-fly. 


India CVr.'Gi Itfport, J90I. Chapter III, pain- 120. 
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Neglect develops granules and granules impair, in course of time, the vision. 

Cataract in advancing years is another frequent cause of eye-sight being impaired. 

‘210. The blind after the ago of 50 form very nearly one-third of the total Distribu- 

n uni her of blind persons returned, tion by 
In fact the diagram given shows agea " d 
that the proportionate number (per j*® x of tne 
100.000) of the blind in age-period bImd * 

‘ 00 and over ’ is more than twice 
the number in the preceding age- 
peviod. In the actual figures we 
find that though, for all ages, there 
are 8,055 males and 2,604 females, • 
after the age 50 there are only 
1,01 1 males and 1,024 females. 

“ The larger proportion of females 
at the higher ages seems to be due 
partly to the fact that females are less 
ready to seek medical aid and partly to 
the circumstance that with them con- 
genital blindness is more rare, and there 
is thus a larger proportion of cases 
whore it is due to external conditions, 
such as glare, dust and smoke which 
operate gradually and do not- finally 
destroy the sight* until people are well 
advanced in life. It is also just possible 
that a certain amount of blindness 
amongst young girls may have escaped 
registration."' 



LEPROSY. 

211. The numbers of lepers at each Census are given in the following statistics 
statement : — of leprosy. 


1 

I/'Pcrs 

» 

1S71 

1S.S1 

1S91 

1901 

1911 i 

IVruons ... ! 

1.497 ; 

533 

SI 4 

G72 

767 | 

Mule; ... ... ; 

912 

340 

544 

•463 

52S ; 

Female* *■« ••• ••• j 

595 

193 

270 . 

209 ‘ 

239 ' 


The proportion of females to 3,000 males afllicted is shown in the margin. 

There is a Leper Asylum located 


; T.rjrfr* 

I ©f to 1,000 

I trials nfllieted. 


im mm !«» .. m. Ml'! ■» )Jan « a, . orc City Into which 

any one who seeks admission tor 
treatment is taken. The treat- 


ed .■ w.s i -wr. -i.'.i : 4.vi 

*i»l 


ment is regulated according to 


the necessities of the case. 

Nastin treatment is not adopted ; the Senior Surgeon to Government remarked 
in his Report on the working of the Asylum for 11)09: — “Aftercareful enquiry, 
I find Nastin treatment highly unsatisfactory." The number actually in residence 
at the beginning of the year 1901 was 17 and at the end of the year 1911, 25. 


| Imiiii Census Ile[xirt, 1901, jinjfe 149. 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES. 


Local dis- 
tribution 
of leprosy. 


■212. A reference to the inset map given here shows that- the proportion of 

MAP OP MYSORE. f ° 1< ? 0 . 00 ? ° { PJP?' 

iation vanes from o m 
Shozcmj tnc proportion of the lepers to the total population’ Hassan District to 23 in 
of each district. Bangalore and Kolar Dis- 

tricts. The relative place 
of each district from the 
point of view of the pre- 
valence of the infinnity at 
the several Censuses is 
indicated below : — 



District 

Number indicating order of district, beginning with the 
lowest showing prevalence of leprosy in 

l 

1 

1871 

j wsi 

1S91 ! 

1901 

1911 

Mysore District, including City 

1 

. 6 

1 

5 i 

6 

4 

Hassan District 

o 

I 5 

6 i 

3 

1 

Kadur District 

3 

; 3 

i ! 

1 

3 

Chitaldrug District 

4 

1 i 

4 

0 

G 

Tumkur District ... ... ! 

•5 

: 2 

2 ! 

4 

0 

Shimoga District ... ... j 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

Bangalore District, including City and j 
Civil and Military Station. Banga- 1 
lore ... ... i 

7 

! 

! s 

f 

i 

7 : 

7 

7 

Kolar District, including Kolar Gold 1 
Fields (City) 

S 

! 7 

I 

s i 

8 

i 
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From this statement it is seen 
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that the proportion of lepers is highest in the 
two districts of Kolar and Bangalore at all the 
Censuses. The chief taluks that show large 
numbers in these two districts are : — Hoskotc 
(4o). Devanlialli (39) and Bangalore (30), in 
the Bangalore District ; and Kolar (29), Mnlnr 
(27), Sidlaghatta (20) and Chintamani (21) in 
the Kolar District. No data are available as 
regards the prevalence of the infinnity in 
taluks at the Census of 18.81. 1891 and 1901, 
and the figures by taluks of 1871 do not 
stand comparison with the present figures for 
the reason. /7/frr alia, that the boundaries of 
taluks have undergone great changes since 
then. An examination of the slips and com- 
pilation registers shows the disease to he rife 
in the country between the upper waters of 
tin* Southern Pennar and the PaJar, chiefly 
in tin* tracts mentioned in the margin. 
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II.— Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 


Deaf-Mute 



1881 


32 33 


All ages 


50-55 
I 55-GO 
GO aud over 
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jN t . B. — Figures under “ age not stated ” for 1891 have been included in 60 and ovpr. ' 


| 1,658 

]- 2,228 
| 1,917 

j- 1,899 
1,710 


-Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period and number 
OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MALES. 
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Number afflicted per 100,000 


Number of females afflicted 
per 1,000 males 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE. 


216. Religion and caste are so intertwined in the economy of the social Prelimin- 
•organisation in India that it is difficult to say with respect to any division of the ary re- 
Hindu community, where religious ordinance ends and caste control begins, marks 
Therefore, in order to comprehend, the “ population and breed of men ” of India, and the 
it is essential to understand the caste system of the Hindus and to gain thus an accuracy 
insight into the working beliefs, practices and observances, social and religious, of the 
•of the millions of people comprised under the common designation * Hindu.’ Con- caste re- 
sidered in this light, the present chapter is but a complement of the chapter on turn * 
Religion (Chapter IV), and the one will have to be read with the other to get a 
•clear idea of the matter dealt with in either. An attempt will be made in this 
chapter to study the caste system as it is found in the State, a study, which, it 
is frankly confessed, considering the vastness- and the importance of the subject 
And the occasion of a report such as this is, must necessarily be cursor}' and subject 
to the qualifications insisted on by XL Senart that no statement that can be 
made on the subject of caste can be considered as absolutely true and that the 
Apparent relations of facts admit of numerous shades of distinction. 

The first step to be taken is to have a correct appreciation of the statistics of 
■caste as contained in Imperial Table XIII, of what it contains and of what it 
does not contain. One of the most difficult tasks in a Census is to obtain a correct 
•enumeration of the entries of the ‘ Caste’ column and thereafter to compile the 
information thus collected. The magnitude of the task must be the apology for 
Any shortcomings in the list of castes, etc., as published in the table. Column 
7 of the schedule was in the present Census divided into two sub-columns, so that 
the caste and sub-caste entries might be recorded separately. The instructions 
regarding the ‘ Caste' sub-column were : — ‘Enter the main caste of Hindus and 
Jains; and the main race or tribe of others.’ Regarding the sub-column of 
‘ Sub-caste,’ they were : — ‘ Enter the sub-division of the caste or tribe, if any such 
be returned.’ The question that was to be put to the householder regarding caste 
•entries ran thus: ‘(In the case of Hindus and Jains) mention the name of the 
•caste and the sub-caste by which you are commonly known. (For other than 
Hindus and Jains) mention the name of the tribe or race to which you belong.’ 

As a guide to the enumerator the names of the castes and chief sub-castes of castes 
returned in the Census of 1901, were printed below the specimen schedule on the 
cover, with the injunction that ‘ if any new castes are now returned, they should 
be entered.’ In regard to this matter, representations were made (1) that in the 
•case of some castes information regarding the sect, caste and sub-caste, could not 
be adequately conveyed through the columns as prescribed and (2) that, regard- 
ing the names of castes and sub-castes as made known to the Census staff, 
certain caste names and sub-caste names were inaccurate and the list not 
complete ; and therefore instructions might be issued for the return of specified 
castes in the manner pointed out in each case. The reply given was to the effect 
that it was not the object of the Census to go into the merits or superiority inter se 
of castes; that the list given on the cover of the Census schedule was not 
. exhaustive ; and that if individuals really and truly thought, in the light of the 
obligation that rested on them in virtue of the Census Regulation, the caste name 
to be the particular one urged in the representation, they were welcome to return 
the same. The result seems to be that the caste return is mainly the return of 
the people according to their own description, modified by the exigencies of group- 
ing together for purposes of comparison with the caste names of the previous 
Censuses. 

Part I consists of a general discussion of the subject ; Part II deals with the 
distribution of castes ; and in Part III is given an ethnographic glossary of bastes, 
etc., occurring in Imperial Table XIII. 
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evolution of caste (e.g., Agasa, Kumbara, Kuruba); (c) the sectarian type, which 
comprises a small number of castes which commenced life as religious sects, but 
which reverted to the normal type of Hindu society, i.e., caste, (e.g., Lingayats, etc.), 
(d) Castes formed by crossing; (e) Castes of the national type (e.g., Mahrattasand 
the Newars of Nepal); (f) Castes formed by migration (e.g., Nambudri Brahmans 
of Malabar); and (g) Castes formed by changes of custom (e.g., Pandaram hi Mad- 
ras). (5) Both tribes and castes are sub-divided into endogamous (marrying in tbe 
division), exogamous (marrying out of the division) and hypergamous (marrying 
above the division) groups. (6) Of the exogamous groups, a large number are 
tolemistie. The same writer defines caste as “ a collection of families or groups 
of families bearing a common name; claiming common descent from a mythical 
ancestor, human or divine ; professing to follow the same hereditary calling and 
regarded by those wlio are competent to give an opinion as forming a single homo- 
geneous community. The name generally denotes or is associated with a special 
occupation. A caste is almost invariably endogamous in the sense that a mem- 
ber of the large circle denoted by the common name may not marry outside that 
circle, but within the circle there are usually a number of smaller circles each of 
which is also endogamous " (Page 67.) 

219. On a perusal of this very brief outline of the origin and development of 
caste, especially the portion dealing with the types of caste, we get an idea of 
the phenomena by which, collections of families became transformed from tribes 
into castes. But one is tempted to exclaim, “ Why should the Aryan tribe in 
India alone develop into caste and not, as in Europe, lose its individuality by 
becoming merged in nationality ?” The physical seclusion of India alone cannot 
furnish the answer; for it is said that when tribes are left to themselves, the} 7 
exhibit no inborn tendency to crystallise into castes. This extremely fascinating 
subject has engaged the attention of scholars for a long time and has been 
“ an insoluble problem." We do not think that any useful purpose would be 
served by attempting a solution in this Report and therefore we shall proceed to 
notice some features of the caste system as it exists in the State. 

(a) In compiling Imperial Table XIII (Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality) 
for the State, it has been found necessary to group together endogamous groups 
wherever, for purposes of comparison with the figures of the preceding censuses, 
such a procedure was required. Endogamous divisions even though based on 
linguistic or provincial (e.g., Agasa, Sakala, Yannan), territorial or local (e.g., 
Yakkaliga, Kapu, Reddi), considerations have not been kept distinct. For in- 
stance, there would have been no meaning had all the entries of sects returned 
by Christians not been grouped under a few broad heads in Imperial Table XYII ; 
the wood could not have been seen for the trees. 

(b) Going over the list of the names of the castes, etc., (Hindu, Jain and 
Animist of the Table) we find tribes of only one type, viz., the Dravidian type 
(Iruliga, Soliga, Paniya, etc.) and castes of all the types mentioned by Risley. 

(c) The crucial test of a caste, the existence of endogamy and exogamy is 
found in each of the organisations. 

(d) Ideas of pollution by touch or proximity of other castes, of perform- 
ing Hraddhas, of early marriage of girls before maturity, of taking the mantra 
from a Guru, of prohibition of widow marriage are prevalent or non-existent 
according as the caste is found to have come under or kept away from the in- 
fluence of the Brahmans. 

(«) ‘ Hyper gamy ’ in the sense that a woman of a particular group in the 
caste is not at liberty to marry a man of group lower than her own in social 
standing does not prevail to any extent in the castes of the State. Of course, 
the natural desire of every parent to see his daughter married to a young man of 
an affluent house of good standing is as inherent in every caste as the desire to 
see the son marry a bride from a richer family and start life well. 

(/) There are three well-marked sectarian influences visible in the 
constitution of the castes, which in some instances, were not able to produce a 
fission in the caste concerned. These are in historical sequence, (1) of the Jains, 
(2) of the Yaishnavas (followers of Ramanujacharya), and (3) of the Lingayats. 
Of these, the first seems to have had its day centuries ago and given way to the 
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other two which are in operation, serving to minister to the religions and cere- 
monial cravings of the members of castes, to whom the orthodox Brahman 
priest has not been accessible from time immemorial. 

The mles ahont eating at the hands of other castes slightly differ here 
from those of Northern India. For example, here Brahmans do not' take water 
or articles of food baked, boiled or fried in ghee, from persons of other castes. 
But the amenities of civilized life are satisfied by each caste taking food prepar- 
ed by persons of certain specified castes, most castes taking food prepared in the 
houses of Brahmans or Lingavats. Generally all the endogamons divisions, 
except such as are based on linguistic or territorial distinctions, of a caste 
observe eommensality. 

(//) The tendency to consecrate men and women to God's service (as Dasas 
and Basavis) is prevalent in certain castes. 

(/) The practice of adopting a snn-in-iaw into the household whether 
there is a son or not prevails in some castes (e.g., Beda, Besta, Golla, Morasu 
Yakkaliga, Yodda) and the practice of recognising the issue as legitimate, of the 
daughter of a sonless house, left on purpose unmarried, is found in a few castes 
(e.g.. Beda, Holeva, Madiga). 

(j) Polyandry and the lcvirate arc unknown. 

(/.-) The custom by which a person can claim his maternal uncle's daughter 
in marriage and is often accepted, is observed in many castes. 


(/) The traditional division of the trader, artisan and cultivator castes 
into two grand divisions. IS phanas and 9 jdtanas, is peculiar to Southern India. 

[in) There are no sections of the Brahmans in Mysore who are held to 
he degraded on account of their ministering to the low castes as priests (e.g., 
the Barna Brahmans of Northern India). Some Brahman functionaries con-' 
ncct ed with great public shrines and some who accept forbidden gifts during the 
obsequies after cremation are not allowed to take food with other Brahmans. 

(//) The castes at the lowest strata of society are the Holevas and the 
Madigas. I'nlike the purely forest and hill tribes, they do not fight shy of the 
settled life among other castes. We cannot surmise that the castes are simply 
primitive tribes come into contact with the Hindu civilisation, for two important 
reasons, ri:.. (11 there are other primitive tribes within the reach of Hindu 
civilisation and so there seems to be no particular reason why Holevas and 
Madigas alone should have merited particular attention at the hands of the 
Hindus; and (2) each of these two castes numbers more than 300,000 and the 
very numbers point to the voluntary entrance of the castes into the fold of 
Hindu civilisation. The lot of Holevas was of old more or loss that of agrestic 
serfs and that of Madigas, almost- akin to that of unpaid general labourers. All 
these circumstances together with the existence of such sub-caste names among 
Kannada .speaking Holevas as Gangadikara and Morasu, seem to warrant the in- 
ference that these castes — Idol eg a and Madiga — were the earliest settlers. 


mi The custom of observing the Mahalaya (new-moon day) in memory of 
deceased ancestors, prevails also in castes among whom annual sraddhns are 
n<>; performed. 
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on caste rules and restrictions but it is necessary to properly gauge the nature 
of effects without undervaluing or overrating the same. The movement, though 
very gradual, of society from .status to contract; the minute specialisation of 
labour characteristic of modern times, necessitating closer interdependence of all 
sections of society; the sense of individualism (as contrasted with the com- 
munism of the joint family) which is permeating all classes with the spread of 
education; the equal opportunities in life now made available to persons of all 
castes whatsoever since the establishment of the Pax Britannica; those useful 
institutions in which no social distinction is known or can be possibly recognised, 
the railway train, the school or college and the dispensary; — the influences of all 
these emancipating tendencies have surely been borne upon caste restrictions; 
but for all that, it must be said, endogamy is endogamy and caste is caste. 

Pules regarding the adoption of a profession, the observance of pollution by 
touch or mere proximity of persons of other castes, restriction of competition or 
underselling (by members of the same caste) have fast been dying out, no one 
being anxious to enforce the same. 

221. By the system of caste government is meant the manner in which the System of 
caste rules and restrictions regarding eommensality. marriage, occupation and caste 
the like are enforced. As has been hinted above, the venue of occupation is al- govern- 
most deleted from the jurisdiction of caste tribunals. Questions of inheritance ment. 
are settled (in cases where the aid of the Civil Courts is not invoked) by the vil- 
lage wise men including often the Shaubhog (Accountant) and the Patel (Head 

man) who are consulted along with, or independently of, the caste headman. 

Questions of food, of marriage, of the important domestic ceremonies, of admis- 
sion of outsiders into the caste (where such a . custom obtains) and of 
domestic or family dissensions come up before the caste council. Broadly speak- 
ing there are two kinds of such councils: (1) the religious authority has its 
agents scattered over the tracts where the castemen live; the agent is recognised 
on such ceremonial occasions as marriage: he makes his reports and transmits 
the decisions of the chief (e.g., among Brahmans and Lingayats); (2) each caste 
in a village has its own chief who settles all matters' of dispute as they arise, the 
chief headman being referred to only on important occasions (e.g., Kuruba, 

Beda, Morasu Yakkaliga, Golla). This latter type prevails in the case of castes 
who are not yet impatient of caste control; and the authority exercised by such a 
headman goes far beyond the power wielded by the chief of the first type which 
has to be circumscribed by the considerations due to the delinquent’s influential 
position in life or his inclination to test the efficiency of the fiat in a Court of 
Law. The succession to the headman’s place is mainly hereditary, that to a 
‘mutt* being by nomination or ordination. The headmen of the castes who be- 
long to the ‘phanas’ make use of the phana beadle also in convening assemblies 
in his jurisdiction or hattcmane. The Gauda, Setti, Yajamana or headman is 
often assisted by his deputies {e.g., Besta) or by assessors — buddhiwantas — in his 
work (e.g., Yodda). The parties are summoned and heard, sometimes under 
oaths special to the caste (e.g., swearing by a lump of vibliuti or sacred ashes 
after placing it on a hi nib! i and making puja to it, prevails among Kumbas; and 
swearing by Junjappa or sacred sheep is peculiar to Kadugollas). Then evidence 
is heard and sentence pronounced. The sentence usually consists of a fine. 

222. As a working hypothesis we may assume that the group of families which Function 
first adopted the principle of endogamy (and exogamy) from the existing Indo- caste and 
Aryan (or Hindu) system in its ranks, adopted the caste organisation and remained sub-caste, 
a self-sufficient social unit to begin with. Contemporaneous observers saw and 

picked out traits of uniformity in the beliefs, practices, origin and manners of 
similar endogamic groups and gave the groups a distinctive name which has come 
down to posterity as the caste name of the groups concerned and treated the 
endogamic groups as so many sub-castes with as many different names. Such a 
distinctive name very often denotes the traditional occupation of the caste and is 
nothing more or less than a functional name (e.g., Baniya, Yakkaliga). Thus from 
the point of view of development, the sub-caste is the earlier unit. Of course, it 
may so happen in a few cases that a caste may not have more than one endoga- 
mie group in it, in which case, the caste name and the sub-caste name are identical, 
or the original sub-caste may have split up into two or more endogamous groups 
owing to residence in different parts of the country, etc. It is very common to 
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find the members of a caste (and its sub-caste) referring to themselves by the sub- 
c :><•' names, the caste name being almost never mentioned: the caste name is 
usually the one referred to by persons of other castes while speaking of the mem- 
bers <>'f the caste. There are also instances of castes existing in different parts 
of India, of corresponding social status and similar traditional .occupation and 
with similar names (<y/., Goalas of Bengal and Gollas of Mysore). The similarity 
<•{ the function does not do away with the need of distinguishing the castes con- 
cerned. as they are so different in origin and development. In these circumstan- 
ces. it is hut reasonable to preserve iu ethnographic literature the caste names as 
wvll as the sub-caste names. Discarding the caste name would be to miss the 
{••oints of resemblance, ethnic, eponymous, functional or otherwise, that have been 
observed for years (almost centuries) by neighbours, themselves in many cases 
accustomed to live under similar social organisation, among the several endogamic 
groups comprising the* caste : and overlooking the sub-caste name would mean 
not to recognise the members of the caste as the}* recognise themselves. 

To demonstrate the value of these remarks, the constitution of a few sub- 
castes of certain castes (Agasa, Beda, Holeya, Kuruba, Madiga, Nayinda, Vakka- 
liga. Yoddu) are examined with reference to their origin, rigidity of rules of en- 
dogamy and commensality, caste councils .and penalties on breach of the rules 
which differentiate different sub-castes of the same caste. 

ia\ Origin : —Agasa. — The main endoganious divisions, Kannada and Telugu, are 
based on the languages they speak. Two endoganious divisions of the 
Telugu section Murikinati and Paxupanati, are indicative of the country of 
origin. 

Urdu. — The endogamic divisions of Urn, Gudin and Monda are due to their original 
habits. {Urn, dwellers in villages; Gudin, living in temporary huts; and 
Monda, begging) ; that of Myasa is probably owing to the peculiar customs 
which they observe, c.g., circumcision, abstaining from eating fowls and 
pigs. 

Holrga. — There arc divisions comprising endoganious groups based on the lan- 
guage they speak. Ivanarese, Telugu and Tamil. Of the Kanaresc-speaking 
division, tiie groups of Gangadikara and Morasu probably point to the Vak- 
kaligas of those names under whom the sub-castes took refuge when they 
were first dispossessed of the lordship of the soil ; the groups Dasa (servant), 
Ilaggu (rope) and Maggn (weaver) had their origin in the different occupa- 
tions followed. 

Kuruba. — There are three chief endoganious divisions: (1) Halit (milk) or Sada 
(pure), as they abstain from liquor ; (2) A ndc, because they used to catch the 
milk of their sheep in a bamboo cylinder or unde; (8) Kamhali (blanket), as 
they weave coarse blankets and their women dress themselves with aprons 
of the same material. 

Mndtgn. — The two main divisions are based on the language they speak, Kanaresc 
and Telugu. Kadi language division has three endoganious groups which 
ar<- named after the manner in which the bride and bridegroom eat (he 
common marital meal or Hurra in a Tiniigc (dish), a IJrdige (basket) ora 
Mora (winnow). 
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"Some sub-caste names anion*' Brahmans point to the original homes of the people 
named : and some suh-enste names among Lingavats point to the occupa- 
tion or caste from which these were converted. 

<&) Uigidity of the rules of endogamy and eammemality : — Agasa . — The groups of 
endogauions divisions do not eat together or intermarry. 

Bedti . — Intermarriage is not allowed; eommcnsnlity probably is in vogue. 

lhdega , — Tamil Hoi eyas take food in the houses of Kannada and Telugu sections, 
while the latter do not. return the compliment, regarding the Tamil Holeyas 
as inferior in origin. The (iangadikar Holeyas, however, do not cat in the 
houses of even other Kannada llolevas. Endogamy is strictly observed. 

Knridut. — The divisions are strictly endogamous. Male members may dine to- 
gether. 

Madiga . — The Kannada Madigas do not intermarry with the Telugu-speaking 
Madigas. 

Nayinda. — Endogamy is strictly observed. 

Vakkaliyn. — Endogamy is strictly observed. Commensality is in vogue. 

1 Vi* Ida . — By changing the occupation to a stone worker, a Mannu-Vodda may 
marry a girl of the Kalln-Voddn section. These two sections do not eat 
with t'ppu-Voddas, who are sweepers in towns. Kallu-Voddas are acknowl- 
edged to U* superior to other classes and do not eat with them. 

{<•) Caste Councils . — Sufficient information is not available as to whether sub-caste 
councils arc affiliated to a common caste council. The jurisdiction seems to 
lx* territorial over the caste or connected group of endogamous groups, 
rather than over the endogamous group only. The Mornsu Vakkaligas, for 
instance, are divided into Kattemanes, each of them (icing presided over by 
a Yajaman or Gauda. Several Kattemanes form a Nadu (division of 
count r\ * and at the head of each Nadu is a Nadu Gauda. Several such 
Nadu* form a Ursa (or country) presided over hv a Desayi Gauda or Bhumi 
Gauda Then* are two such, one at the head of the Telugu section and 
another at the head <>f tin* Kannada section of this caste. The goldsmiths 
are recognised bv the other Panchalas as the head of their clan and are 
given caste jurisdiction. 

(</i Nature of penalties on hrrarh of rales trhieh differentiate the sub-castes of the 
caste . — Breach of rule of endogamy is severely punished. As regards offen- 
ces- against rules of food, the caste panehnyats are disposed to be lenient. 


223. Tim question of the extent to which caste prejudices and restrictions Caste 
have survived amongst, or extended to. the Muhammadans, is one on which there among 
is little to he said. Social prejudices and restrictions such as arc noticeable in Muham- 
all nationalities do exist among Muhammadans also ; but the social prejudices madans. 
and restrictions that are peculiar to the Hindu institution of caste may he said to 
he non-existent. Some tribes (e.g., Davare. Navayat, Pinjari and probably Meman) 

‘do not marry out of the tribe. 

*2*2-1 . A short account is here given of the description of the characteristics Caste in 
of castes as they are found in proverbs and popular sayings (chiefly of the Ivana- proverbs, 
rest* language). A proverb has been described ‘as the wisdom of many and the 
wit of one ’ and again ‘ a proverb is to speech what salt is to food.’ Without 
attaching undue importance to proverbs which an* sometimes half truths and 
caricatures, we may say that- a study of them gives us an insight into the thoughts 
and feelings of the people and that the study of sayings relating to caste show's 
us how people describe themselves. 

Proverbs may lie grouped as (i) general, where a caste name is taken to 
illustrate a common characteristic; or as tii) particular, where the characteristics 
of the caste are held out to view. 


(i) The meaning of ‘To ride a willing horse to death 1 is expressed in ‘If 
nil elephant is tame, the Agasa has a clothes load ready to put on its back.’ 
‘Every man to his trade ’ has its parallel in the following: ‘A. Brahman un- 
accustomed, singed his beard and whiskers in making a homa ‘ A carpenter planes 
and a bricklayer builds : ; 1 An Agasa’s prowess can be shown on the clothes of 
others ’ ; and ‘ Like searching for a brass pot in a potter’s kiln.’ That the example 
.of men is catching is funnily expressed in ‘ Jogi and Jogi jostle and the pots (slung 
on their shoulders) rattle.’ ‘ All that glitters is not gold ’ finds parallels in ‘ If the 
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fJhotra (cloth) is gaudy, is he of a big gotra ? ’ and ‘ Never trust a black Brahman 
or a white Holeya.’ Worldly wisdom is expressed in the saying ‘ A Konkani’s- 
buffalo and a stout club.* Imprudence and want of sense of proportion are cen- 
sured in ‘The setti’s toilet went merrily on while the town was taken,’ and 
“ The enemy is at the gate (of the village) : Oh ! Help me to don my dress ’ said 
the Gauda’s grandam.’ The difficulty of original work is referred to in ‘It takes 
a year for Kmnbara (potter) but a minute for a stick.’ 


(ii) The description of castes is not always to the credit of the caste 
concerned. Still, ‘ To see ourselves as others see us ’ is an advantage. Taking 
the castes that ordinarily constitute a village, we find the description 
running on. somewhat as follows: the Brahman’s helplessness is remarked in 
‘‘ The coward said 4 I cannot fight an elephant or a horse or a soldier ; what shall 
I do ? ’ * Go,’ said his friend, ‘ and fight a bald Brahman ’ ” ; and ‘ On mounting 
a jaded horse that all had ridden, the astrologer slipped and fell down.’ 1 Never 
stand before a Brahman or behind a horse ’ refers to his tendency to beg and 
trouble one. ‘Never be a Brahman’s servant or Ganiga’s bull’ refers to the 
habit of dining late, after performing ceremonies (and the consequential late 
feeding of the servant) usual among Brahmans. The usual item of expenditure 
is pointed out in ‘ The Brahman earns for sradcUias, the Holeya for drink and 
the Vakkaliga for the fine.’ One sees a cynicism worthy of Dean Swift in ‘ A 
Brahman’s presence destroys a village as that of a crab does a tank.’ An equally 
cynical proverb exists regarding a Balija (Telugu trader) : ‘ A Balija as small as 
a garlic tuber, and the village is ruined.’ The Shanbhog, the principal village 
functionary, is twitted in ‘ Forget where you find the Shanbhog’s buffalo as soon 
as you see it’; ‘A Shanbhog when hungry looks to his old accounts’; ‘There 
may be levied one hundred (pagodas) from the village ; but never a cash from the 
Shanbhog’; and ‘Never ask a Shanbhog if he had his dues and never enquire 
if your wife’s relatives have dined.’ ‘ Agriculture not done by a VaH'aliga is no- 
agriculture,’ but 4 He pawns jewels for a feast’; ‘He is generally friendless.’ 
The trader’s businesslike habits are referred to in the following : ‘ The town is 

where the set ty builds’; ‘The setty never enters a flood unless there be a profit 
for the trouble ’ ; ‘ The Kouiati may fall but he will never fail in his accounts ’ ; 

* He will not be deceived but if unfortunately he is, he will never tell ’ ; 4 A setty’s 
affairs will come out only after his death’; and 4 You can stand a Brahman’s 
anger but never a setty’s smile.’ The artisans come in for their share of these 
wordy squibs thrown at them. 4 A goldsmith knows whose ornaments are made 
of gold just as an Agasa knows the poor (as is evident by their not having changes- 
of clothes) of the village.’ 4 The Akkasale (goldsmith) cannot help taking from 
the gold given to him to work by his sisters or brothers’ ; ‘An Agasa’s courtyard 
is dirty and so is a barber’s house ’ ; 4 One can dine out of an Agasa’s hand but 
never in a barber's courtyard ’ ; 4 The washerman is bedecked with his master’s 
finery.’ A Ganiga’s (oilman’s) bull is as lean as the church mouse and hence the 
adage, 4 Never take a bull from a Ganiga.’ 4 The weaver was ruined by separat- 
ing from his partner (and the clietty by having one).’ The mendicant classes 


are naively described. 4 Jogi and Jogi clasp and both are smeared with ashes’;: 
* A Jogi's knapsack is on his shoulder the moment he gets up ’ ; ‘ The house is on 
tire but the .Tangama’s bag and bowl are with him ’; 4 A king is satisfied with half 
a kingdom (his neighbour’s) but the beggar wants a full one.’ Temple servants 
are referred to in the following: “Infants and temple servants do not suffer from 
hunger’ : 4 Never (take in marriage) a.pujari’s daughter (for she is accustomed to- 
the toothsome dainties offered to the god worshipped by her father and so off and 
on keep;, going to the parental home).’ The habits of Holeyas are thus described : 

4 Never engage in agriculture depending on the word of a Holeya’; 4 Though 
-evenly year.- old, he 'will not work unless he is prompted.’ The future of a 
Madiga '•t-cuir, preordained, if we are to believe the saying, ‘No untruth in Vedas 
r.nd no Madiga in heaven.’ 


PA JIT II.— NT A TIHTICH. 

Sttiinjcv Imperial 'I able XIII comprises the statements relating to the division 

cfcaV.iM or tb- p<ipuh?|.»;i into i-a-itt-. tribe, race or nationality. Apart from this general 
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table, there are other tables specially devoted to bring out certain attributes 
by caste, ?.e., Imperial Table IX deals with literacy ; Imperial Table XII-A 
gives figures for infirms; Imperial Table XIV exhibits figures for civil condition; 
and in Imperial Table XVI are found the statistics of occupation. . In Imperial 
Table. XV- E — Statistics of Industries — information as to the castes, etc., of owners 
and workmen is given. It may be noted here that the Imperial Tables IX, XII-A, 

XIV and XVI were compiled for all castes, tribes and races in the State. The 
•characteristics of these tables are dwelt upon in the special chapters allotted to 
them. In this chapter, if is only the general distribution of the population into 
•caste, tribe, race or nationality that is discussed. 

The Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter are : — 

(i) I, giving a statement of castes classified according to their tradi- 
tional occupations; 

(ii) II. showing variat ion in caste, tribe, etc., returning not less than two 
per mille of population since. 1871. It may he added that no special statistics 
were collected with regard to castes as jn 1001, when the special caste Tables 
related to (1) Gotras, Sakhas and Sects of Brahmans; (2) the Gotras of non- 
Brahmans and (8) Phanas. 

220. 'rhe local distribution by districts (including cities) of the following Maps, 
castes. Vakkaliga, Lingavat. Iloleya, lvuruba, Madiga, Brahman, has been illus- 
trated by means of rectangles in the appended inset maps ; the base of the rectangle 
indicating the population of the district, the height, the proportion that the caste 
bears to the district population, and the rectangle consequently indicating the 
.strength of the caste in the district. 

227. (u) Hindu. — There is only one caste, /.<*., Vakkaliga, numbering over Groups of 

1. 000. 000. The numbers (1,331,021)) represent 24'9 per cent of castes 
the Hindu population of the State. There arc two castes Lin- and tribes 
gayat (729, ■ 431). Iloleya (013.2-18). of over 500,000 and under according 

1.000. 000 forming 25T per cent ; the castes, 10 in number, Bana- to the 
jiga (132,955), Beda (208.-15-1), Besta (150,803), Brahman numbers 
(191,570). Golla (150,8-12), Kuruba (-103,300), Madiga (308,083), returned. 
Panchala (128,098), Uppara (108,131) and Vodda (142.4S2) 
aggregating between 100,000, and 500,000 come up to 37'3 per 

cent ; three castes between 50,000 and 100,000, Agasa, (97,772), 

Noygi (90,400), Tigala (09,233) form -T9 per cent. The remain- 
ing castes below 50,000, 57 in number total up to 409,885’ and 
comprise the remaining 7*7 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion, 

(b) Mu sal wan . — The only tribe returning over 100,000 is that of Sheikh 
(170,482) forming 50' 1 percent of the total number of Muham- 
madans in the State. There arc two tribes between 10,000 and 

100.000, Pathan (44,089) and Saiyid (57,071) which comprise 
32'5 per cent; the Mughal (8,151 1 is the only tribe between 
8,000 and 10,000 making up 2'6 per cent; the remaining 24 
tribes return 27,501* and form 8'7 per cent of the total Musalman 
population. 

228. The appended inset maps and rectangles inserted in them are designed Distribu- 
to show the local distribution of a few numerically important Hindu castes. The tion of 
following statement gives, as regards Hindu castes of over 100,000, percentages of castes by 
the caste population to the total population of the State and of each district. districts. 


• Note. — T he numbers under 1 uuclassed and unspecified ’ are reckoned, however, for the sake of the total. 
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Reference. 

The base of each rectauglc 
indicates the population of the 
district. 

Scale 1"— 2,700,000 persons. 


The height shows the pro- 
portion which the caste bears 
to the population of the dis- 
trict. 

Sea Ic 1"~ 60 per cent. 


The area of the rectangle 
shows the strength of the casto 
in each district. 
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Percentage of caste population to total population in 


Caste 

s*- V> 

X* 7Z O 

1-1 

* 

£ 

tn - ~ 

S-.S 
s >3 

s £ 

« c 

3 ^ 

-£» 5 

n '*> 

9 

O 

’S.s 

s-gs 

p“" 

Kolar District, including 
Kolar Gold Fields 

Tnmlmr District 

Mysore Distriot, includ- 
ing Mysore City 

Chitaldrug District 

«*» 

o 

'u 

X 

5 

s 

2 

to 

(O 

SS 

w 

Kadur District 

Shimoga District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total Hindus 

92 

90 

91 

93 

95 

93 

95 

91 

90 

Vakkalign 

23 

30 

24 

25 

26 

8 

32 

14 

17 

Lingayat ... 

13 

5 

2 

12 

14 

22 

15 

20 

22 

Holcva 

11 

10 

13 

4 

15 

2 

16 

16 

5 

Kuruba ... 

7 

S 

5 

G 

10 

8 

8 

8 

5 

Madiga 

a 

7 

7 

9 

2 

9 

2 

4 

5 

Beda 

5 

2 

8 

7 


17 

1 

1 

5 

Rrahman ... 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

5 

Besta 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Golla 

3 

2 

3 

6 

. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Vodda ... 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

i Banaiiga ... 

{ Panchala ... 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

| Cppara 

2 

... 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 


To give an idea of the relative distribution of castes in the two Natural 
Divisions, the statement given below has been compiled as regards castes return- 
ing more than two per mille of the population of the State. 


Caste 

Place, beginning 
with the most 
numerous, in 

Caste 

Place, beginning 
with the most 
numerous, in 

Eastern 

Division 

Western 

Division 

Eastern 

Division 

Western 

Division 

j 

Vakkaliga 

1 

1 

Agasa 

14 

12 

Lingayat 

2 

2 

Neygi 

15 

9 

| Holoya 

3 

3 

Tigala 

16 

26 

l Kuruba 

4 

4 

Ganiga 

17 

23 

i Madiga 

5 

6 

Nayinda 

18 

21 

Bed a 

6 

8 

Kumbara 

19 

18 

Golla 

7 

16 

Kshattriya 

20 

19 

Besta 

8 

13 

Idiga 

21 

17 

Brahman 

9 

5 

Mahratta 

22 

14 

Banajiga 

10 

15 

Vaisya 

23 

22 

i Vodda 

11 

11 

Satani 

24 

20 

' Panchala 

12 

7 

Mudali 

25 

25 

' Uppara 

13 

10 

Jogi 

26 

24 


229. It has been found that the variation in the numbers of Hindus in the 
State since 1901 lias been +4'7 per cent. (Chapter IY, Subsidiary Table I.) 
Noticeable increases are found in the case of Kshattriya (+49’1), andMudali 
f+52‘2) ; and marked decreases are evident in the case of Idiga ( — 19'6), Kumbara 
(—4*0) and Maliratta (—14*0). 

(«) Kshattriya . — Comparison by districts shows that there have been 
notable increases in Chitaldrug, Bangalore and Kolar (including 
the cities situated therein) districts. The original functional name 
may have been freely returned. 

(I) Murfali . — The increase is due to the figures of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, for 1911 exceeding those for 1901 by nearly 6,000. 

(<_•) Idiga . — This caste has shown a marked decrease in the Western 
Division. 

{<■/) Kumbara . — The decrease is general in the Western Division and the 
Chitaldrug District. 
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(e) Maliratta . — The decrease is noticeable in the Mysore, Chitaldrug and 
Kolar Districts ; the reason in the case of the first two districts 
being due to the closure during the decade of the large public 
works on the New Palace and the Marikanve lake respective^. 

230. The percentage of net variation since 1871 in the case of Hindus has Yariation 
been + 13'2 exclusive of 89,049, persons shown as wild and wandering tribes since 
under Hindus in 1871. Marked increases above this standard are found in 1871. 
Lingayats (+74‘5) and Mudali (+99‘2) and notable decreases in Idiga < — 52'0), 
Kshattriya ( — 31*1), Nayinda (— 0'6), Neygi (+1‘0> and Yakkaliga (+1'6). 

(a) Lingayat and. Yakkaliga . — At first sight it is very astonishing to find 
that these two castes, which are found distributed throughout the 
State, should vary so widely in the percentage of increase during 
1871-1911, one of them, Yakkaliga, showing an increase of only 
1*6 while the other, Lingaj'at, shows an increase of 74*5. The 
reason for the apparent difference is to be traced to the inclusion, 
in the Censuses of 1871, 1881 and 1891, under Yakkaliga, of Nona- 
bas and Sadas who are Lingayat cultivators. (Vide also the 
remarks contained in pages 495-6, Mysore Census Report of 1901.) 

A glance at column 10 of Subsidiary Table II of this chapter 
shows that ‘ Lingayat ’ is the single caste numbering more than 
100,000, that is shown to have had an increase and that too a good 
one of + 12'5 per cent, in the decade 1871-81, during which occur- 
red the terrible Southern Indian famine of 1876-7. Now 
agriculturists are the first (next after the labouring classes) to suffer 
from famine. As in the computation in 1881, Nonabas and Sadas 
were placed under Vakkaligas (vide page 66, Mj'sore Census 
Report of 1881), the vast decreases that must have occurred in the 
ranks of these people, were not included in the figures under 
‘ Lingayat ’ ; hence the real decrease has not been shown against 
the caste in the decade 1871-1881. Trying to reconstruct the 
figures of the two castes for 1891, 1881 and 1871, b} r including 
Nonabas and Sadas under ‘ Lingayat ’ (by means of actual figures 
of 1881 and 1891, and estimates of the numbers of Nonabas only 
of 1871) and placing these side by side with those for 1901 and 
1911, Ave have the following result: — 


! 

j 

Persons (000*s 

omitted) in 

Percentage of variation 
increase (+), decrease (—) 

Percentage of 
net variation 
1871-1911 







1891- 

1901 

1881- 

1891 

1871- 

1831 

1 

Lingayat. j 










(a) Figures as in Sub- | 730 

671 

183+61 

170+35 

418+70 

+8-7 

+SS-9 

+2-7 

+ 125 

+74-5 

sidiary Table II. ! 


(Nonabas) 

(Nonabas) 

estimated 






« 


(103) 

+96 

(Nonabas) 








(Sadas) 

(Sadas) 

+119 










(Sadas) 






(6) as reconstructed ... j 730 

G71 

652 

601 

607 

+8-7 

+2-9 

+8-6 

-10 

+20-3 

Yakkaliga. i 










(a) Figures as in Sub- 1 1,331 

1,237 

1,342 

1,060 

1,310 

+3-4 

-4-0 

+26-6 

-19-1 

+16 

sidiary Table II. j 


— 1G9 

-131 

-189 






(6) as reconstructed ... J 1,331 

1,237 

1,173 

929 

1,121 

4-3-4 

+9-7 

+26-8 

-171 

1 

+18-7 


(b) The increase in ‘ Mudali ’ is chiefly due to the increase of nearly 6,000 

returned as such in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, in the 
decade 1901-11. 

(c) As regards 1 Idiga,' the class ‘Halepaika’ which is numerous in the 

Western Division was included under * Idiga’ in the Census of 18J1 
(vide page 66, Mysore Census Report, 1871) but has since then been 
included under ‘Yakkaliga’ to which it properly belongs. In 1881, 
‘ Halepaika ’ was shown separately (vide pp. 65,67, Mysore 
Census Report, 1881, and Tables) and in the subsequent Censuses 
has been omitted under ‘Idiga’ (vide p. 256 of Imperial Tables 
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the numbers of these having been included under Animist in the foregoing state- 
ment: — 


(1) Kadur District. 


. Caste 

Numbers in 

Difference 

i 

Percentage of 
variation 

1911 

1901 

Agasa 

4,337 

4,614 

-277 

-60 

Bnnnjiga 

7,524 

8,256 

-732 

— 8‘9 

Beda 

4,895 

4,983 

-88‘ 

,—1*8 

Besta 

3,624 

4,902 

-1,278 

— 26’1 

Brahman 

16,776 

18,253 

- 1,477 

-81 

Golla 

3,787 

3,704 

+83 

+2'2 

Holova 

54,272 

56,136 

- 1,864 

-33 

Idiga 

2,853 

6,320 

-3,467 

— 54 ‘9 

Kshattrivn 

2,353 

1,794 

+ 559 

+312 

Kumbnra 

2,869 

3,289 

-420 

— 12'8 

Kuruba 

28,134 

29,108 

-974 

-33 

Linguynt, 

67,173 

70,457 

-3,284 

-47 

Mndiga 

14,314 

12,633 

+ 1,681 

+ 133 

Mahratta 

2,352 

3,493 

-1,141 

-327 

Nevgi 

9,045 

10,263 


-119 

Pnnchaln 

8, 11S 

9,249 


— 12‘2 

Uppara 

11,143 

11,489 


-30 

Yakkaliga 

46,992 

50,260 


-65 

Vodda 

6,255 

6,318 


-1‘0 


(2) Shimoga District. 


Caste 

Numbers in 

Difference 

Percentage of 

variation 

' 

1911 

1901 

Agasa 



12,262 

12,723 

-461 

-36 

Banajiga 



4,692 

5,430 

-738 

-136 

Beda 



23,531 

22,716 

+ S15 

+ 3'6 

Besta 



12,257 

13,740 

-1,483 

— 10'8 

Brahman 



25,656 

26,098 

-442 

— 1'7 

Darzi 



2,491 

2.816 

-325 

-llo 

Golla 



3,126 

3,600 

-474 

-132 

Holeya 



27,711 

30,796 

-3,085 

-100 

Idiga 



5,323 

9,618 

-4,295 

— 44’7 

Kshattriya 

... . 


4,141 

3,665 

+ 476 

+ 13'0 

Kumbnra 



2,501 

3,593 

-1,092 

-304 

! Kuruba 



27,414 

24,249 

+ 3,165 

+ 13'1 

; Lingayat 



115,327 

119,312 

-3,985 

— 33 

Madiga 



23,544 

21,967 

+ 1,577 

+ 7‘2 

: Neygi 



7,348 

7,477 

-129 

-1'7 

' Panchala 



14,338 

14,875 

-537 

-36 

! IJppara 



9,972 

10,699 

-727 

— 6'8 

! Vakkaliga 



88,183 

90,446 

-2,263 

— 2'5 

Vodda 



17,768 

16,339 

+ 1,429 

+87 


21 
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PART IIL— ETHNOGRAPHIC GLOSSARY. 

232. An ethnographic glossaiy containing a brief note on the traditional 
occupations, customs, etc., of the various castes, tribes or races, will be a fitting con- 
clusion to this chapter. It should be remembered that the glossary is intended 
merely to serve as an introduction to the fuller study of the subject in standard 
books like the volumes of Ethnographic Survey in Mysore or Thurston’s Castes 
and Tribes in Southern India. The names of castes, etc. (printed in the glossary 
in clarendon type) are those the distribution of which is given by Districts in 
Imperial Table XIII. The figures entered after them show the total strength of 
the caste. Among Musalmans, Jains, and Animists, are found returned the 
names of some castes which find a place among Hindus also. In such cases, the 
numbers of such entries are brought together under the name where it first 
occurs, with a letter to indicate the religion returned ( e.g ., H-Hindu ; M-Musal- 
man; J-Jain; A-Animist). The books referred to are the Mysore Census Re- 
ports of the several Censuses (C. R. 1871, etc.), the Monographs of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey in Mysore (Mys. Eth. Mon.), Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes and 
Sects (B. H. C.) and Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India (C. T. S. I.). 



GLOSSARY. 

HINDU. 

Agasa (97,7712). — A caste of Kanarese washermen. Out of 30,141 actual workers, 13,948 
follow the traditional occupation. The other chief occupation of the caste is agriculture. The caste 
has two main endogamous divisions bnsed upon the language they speak, Kannada Agasas and 
Telugu Agasas. (It should he noted that the Mahratta and Hindustani-speaking washermen have 
nothing to do with the Agasa, hut are immigrants of a recent date.) These main divisions do not 
intermarry or dine together. Among the Telugu sections, there, seem to be other endogamous sub- 
divisions. Polygamy is not prohibited but is rarely practised. Both infant and adult marriages are 
allowed and practised. A girl may even remain without marriage all her lifetime. The bridegroom 
-or his party has to pay a price for tho hride, the amount varying in different localities, between 
Rs. 12 and 24. Widow marriage is allowed and practised; but the husband must always be a 
widower. Adultery or loss of caste enables the husband to divorce the wife; for loss of caste only 
can tho wife break the marriage tie with the husband. They do not perform sraddhas. The 
Agasas arc found all over the State. They form part of the village corporation. 

In most cases, their priests aro Jangamas or their own headmen ; but a few are in the habit of 
calling in Brahmans as purohits. Their guru is a Lingayat to whom they give periodical presents. 
They are employed as torch-hearers on festive occasions and to show respect or light the way to 
persons of rank. They are also worshippers at some of the shrines of the humble order. They do 
not wash the clothes of Holeyas and Madigas. Agasas are Snivites and Yaishnavites also. They, 
however, show reverence at all recognised shrines. Their goddess is Lakshmidcvi, the consort of 
Vishnu. Their tribal god is * Rhumidevaru ’ (Earth God) which they worship during the Garni 
feast (August-September), after which they perform Uhho-puja (worship of the washing tub). 
They belong to the 18-Phanas section. They have a ceremony for taking into their caste persons 
from higher castes such as Yakkaligas, Kurubas and others. After ascertaining that the original 
caste has no objection to one of their men being taken into their fold, they invite their own caste- 
men from several divisions to a meeting at which all the Yajaraans of the several divisions and 
others are present. The caudidatc has to get shaved and bathe in a tank or river and worship 
Ganga (Water Goddess). After being given lirlha. he is made to pass successively through seven 
huts which are burnt soon after he leaves each. He bathes again and is given a pasto of soap-nut 
and turmeric which lie swallows. Then he makes puja to the spoon and bell, the symbol of the 
lS-phanas, with which are placed some vibhuti balls. The kolkar applies some of the vibhuti 
ashes to his forehead. After this, there is a dinner at which the recruit eats along with others and 
is treated ns one of the caste. (Mys. Eth. .1 Ion.) 

Bairagi (267). — An immigrant caste. The Bniragis are the followers of Eamanand. Most 
of them are mendicants, who pass through Mysore in the course of their itineration to places of 
pilgrimage in Southern India. They are also known as Sadhus. The Bairagis are not very strict 
about the caste rules and they will usually cat cooked food given to them by a clean Sudra of any 
caste. They arc all Yaishnavites and worship saUgrama. (C. R. 1901 ; B. H. C.) 

Banajiga (132,955). — Kanarese tradesmen. Of the actual workers, 7,301 follow the tradi- 
tional occupation, while 19,658 are agriculturists. The other principal occupation is labour. This 
caste is divided into numerous sects, the principal of which are Telugu, Dasa, Yale and Gopati Ba- 
najigas. The Telugu Banajigas originally came from Madras and Northern Circars. Many Bana- 
jigas are Lingayats also by faith. The Banajigas are divided into a number of sub-castes none of 
whom eat together or intermarry. One of tho sub-castes called Balegara (makers of bangles), 
Devadigas or Bannagars does not indulge in either animal food or spirits. The Telugu Banajigas are 
either Saivites or Yaishnavites. They do not wear the sacred thread or follow the Vedic ritual. 
Widows are prohibited from remarrying and the dead are buried. The guru of the Yaishnavite 
Telugu Banajigas is the 'guru of tho Sri Yaishnava Brahmans. These belong to the 18-phana 
section of the community of which they are the foremen (C. R. 1871, 1901). 

Baniya (64). — These are immigrant traders and money-lenders from Northern India. The 
word Baniya is a corruption of tho Sanskrit word ‘ banik ’ which means * meichant.’ The sub- 
divisions among the Banivas are said to be os numerous as those amongst the Brahmans. 
(B. H. 0.) 

Bavaji (25). — ‘ Bavaji ’ is very probably another form of ‘ Babaji ’ which is the usual title of 
male mondicants of the Vaislmavite sect founded in Bengal by Chaitanya. These are immigrants. 

Beda (268,454). — The name Beda is a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘ Yyndha ’ meaning a 
hunter and shows what the original occupation of the caste was. This traditional occupation is not 
nowadays followed as principal occupation (only 50 actual workers being returned in this Census 
as doing so). The chief occupations followed are agriculture, village service (as watchmen), ordinary 
labour and service as peons in Government departments. The Bedas, from tbeir hardy out-door 
life, were largely employed in the rank and file of the armies of the Yijianagar Empire ; later on 
Hyder Ali employed them extensively as soldiers. They seem to have been originally a Telugu- 
speaking people but after long settlement, those of the Kannada districts, have adopted that language 
as their mother-tongue. The following are the endogamous divisions of the caste: — Uru, Myasa, 
Gudlu, Maremma, Halu and Monda. Uru Bedas are by far the largest division of the caste, and are 
•so called because of their residence in towns and villages, unlike for example, Monda -Bedas, a 

21 * 
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wandering tribe, who are beggars by profession. Myasa Bedas are found mostly in the Chitaldrng 
District. They form an interesting division and have some peculiar customs such as circumcision, 
and abstaining from eating fowls and pigs. They lived mostly in jungles till recently ; many have 
since taken to living in towns and villages. It deserves to he ascertained how far their customs have 
been moulded by the influence of Musalmans. These seem to be the same as the forest tribe known 
as Chenchu who are a Telugu-speaking jungle tribe inhabiting the hills of the Kurnool and Nellore 
Districts. Gudlu Bedas live in temporary huts and form an inferior division. Honda Bedas never 
enter the houses of the other Bedas. They live by begging. The caste is divided into a number of 
exogamous divisions and their integrity is kept up with the utmost scrupulousness. Polygamy is 
allowed. Marriage is generally of adults. A woman may remain without marriage all through her 
life. The bride’s price is Es. 12. Widow marriage is allowed and generally practised but the form 
differs considerably from the regular marriage and is styled union or ‘ kudike ’ or the giving of a 
cloth to wear or the tying of a ' tali.’ Loss bf caste and adultery are good grounds for divorce. 
The practice of making Basavis of women obtains in this caste. When there are no male children, 
the eldest daughter may be converted to a Basavi, when she remains permanently in her father’s 
house, inherits the property and in all possible respects, takes the place of a son. A girl afflicted 
with a dangerous illness, is often made a Basavi in pursuance of a vow to the effect. The dedica- 
tion of Basavi is made by a ceremony which as far as possible resembles a marriage. After the 
ceremony the girl is free to associate with any man who is not of a lower caste than her own. Her 
issue become legitimate and am entitled to a share of their grandfather's property. A widow or a 
divorced woman may become a public woman with the consent of the castemen, when she has the 
same license as a Basavi but her issue, though legitimate, rank only as the issue of a hidikc 
marriage. No sraddhas are performed. Outsiders from any recognised higher castes are admitted 
to the Beda caste, the headmen and castemen being assembled for the ceremony. Illatom' 
(mancvalatana in Kannada) or affiliation of a son-in-law is practised and such son-in-law gets a 
share equal to that of a son. The Bedas belong to the 9-Phana section. They are Vaishnavites, 
but some are Saivites also. Their Guru is a Srivaishnava Brahman who pays occasional visits, gives 
them chakrankitam (branding) and holy water and receives his fees. The goddesses worshipped 
by Bedas are Gangamma,' Maramma, Kavellamma, Lakkamma, Payamma, Odisilamma, Mariyamma, 
Durgamma and Chellapuramma. Muniswara, who is said to be the soul of a saint who lived at a 
time beyond memory and to reside in trees, is worshipped by the Bedas in common with the other 
lower castes. (Mys. Etb. Mon.; C. T. S. I.) 

Besta (156,863). — In the Eastern Districts, they are called Besta (fishermen) ; in the 
Southern, Toraya, Ambiga and Parivara (boatmen) ; while in the Western parts, their names are 
iabyara and Gangemakkalu. Their main occupations have been fishing, lime-buming, palanquin- 
rearing and cultivation. Of late, fishing as an occupation is deprecated. Most of the actual 
vorkers are cultivators and labourers, a small number only being returned as fishermen and traders. 
Che Bestas belong to the 18-phanas and do not dine with any of the 9-Phanas who are 
heir rivals. The following are the exogamous divisions or ‘ Kulas ’ : — Chinna (gold), Belli (silver), 
3urya (sun), Chandra (moon), Devi (goddess), Suta (charioteer), Mugilu (cloud), Bhashinga 
marriage chaplet), Muttu (pearl), Eatna (precious stone), Kasturi (musjc), Havala (coral bead) and 
dallige (jasmine). It is said that silver ornaments are not worn by those of the Belli Kula except 
luring marriages. This caste admits persons of superior castes in the social scale, after a 
seremony. A Besta girl may remain unmarried. The practice of dedicating Basavis, though it 
ixists, is getting into disfavour. Both infant and adult marriages arc allowed to take place. The 
irideprice is Rs. 12. Divorce is allowed on the ground of unchastity on the part of the wife. The 
emarriage of a widow is permitted if she and her husband pay to the caste a fine of Es. 6 and 8 
espectively. Polygamy is practised. A son-in-law remaining with his father-in-law is stated 
o be entitled to inherit the property of his father-in-law, provided he performs the latter’s obse- 
[uies. Ceremonies for deceased individuals are not- performed periodically. Eor the propitiation 
if the ancestors in general, a ycidA consisting of all the articles of food and plantain leaves and 
;oin, is presented to a purohit on Mahalaya day. Religious mendicants such as Dasayyas are fed. 
imong the Bestas are both Saivas and Yaishnavas. There are two religious mendicant orders in 
his caste, the Saivite Jogis who worship Bairedevaru of Chuncliangiri and the Yaislinavite Dasaris- 
who worship Eanganatha of Biligiri Eangan hills. Tolasamma, Maramma, Uttanhalliyamma, 
Patalamma, Kalamma, and Yellamma are also worshipped. Pujaris of this caste worship daily in 
the temples built for these. (Mys. Eth Mon.; C. R., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Bhatraju (905). — These speak Telugu and are supposed to have come from the Northern 
Circars. Probably these were bards in the Court of Vijianagar and as the empire split in the 16th 
century, they passed to the courts of minor chiefs and viceroys further south. Nowadays they 
arc mostly mendicants. They employ Brahman priests for their marriages but Jangamas or Satanis 
for funerals. Thev are principally worshippers of Vishnu and correspond to the Bhats of Northern 
India. (C. R., 1901.) 

Brahman (194,570). — The tenets and customs of the Brahmans are so well khown that 
they need not be described here in detail. It is remarkable that the traditional occupation of 
priest is followed by a very small minority of actual workers. Income from rent of land, public 
administration and the learned professions are the chief occupa ions that support the majority. 
The Brahmans are divided into Pancha Gauda and Pancha Dravida sections, those living north and 
south of the Vindhyas, respectively. The Pancha Gauda comprise Saraswata, Kanyakubja, Gauda,. 
Utkala and Mnithila classes; the Pancha Dravida consists of Maharashtra, Andhra, Dravida, Car- 
nata, and Gujarati classes. The names of these classes originated from the tracts whore they lived 
in centuries gone by. The Brahman population in any district is almost novor of the same class. 
The divisions and sub-divisions of the several classes arc so numerous that it is exceedingly difficult 
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•different from these Dasarm are tho Donga Damns of the Bollary District, who pretend that they 
are Dasaris, and thus mix with the villagers, in order to steal from them later on as onnortnnitv 
offers. (C. R., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) . 1 * 

Dogra (3). — Tlic name is said to ho derived from the Sanskrit words Drv.au Garlau which 
mean two valloys.’ Theso arc immigrants in tho Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

Dombar (3,390). — These are found chiefly in the Tumkur and Kolar Districts. They are 
tumblers and acrobats by profession. Some follow agriculture also. Tho settled portion of the 
caste aro found in Tumkur, Mnnchcnnhnlli in Goribidnur Taluk and Clnknayakanhalli Taluk and 
are almost all engaged in agricultural pursuits, the proceeds of which they supplement by comb- 
making and pig breeding. Their guru is a Sri Vaishnava Brahnmn. The wandering section, 
owing to their nomadic life, is broken into a number of groups, each having its own Yajaman. The 
common head of this section is snid to be a man of the matli sub-division and is styled mailt 
nayailu. Tiio Domlmrs aro a Telugu caste, having migrated from the Kurnool and Nellorc Dis- 
tricts, and have nothing to do with the Dorns of Northern India. Polygamy is common. Girls arc 
trained to play on poles and such as becomo skilled in that art arc not married and lead a life of 
prostitution. Tho tcra or bridcpricc, is as high as Rs. 52. The practice of dedicating Basavis 
is common specially with the wandering section of tho caste. No sradtlhan are jierformed. The 
chief deities worshipped are Ycllamma, Sunkalnmma, Gurumurti and Marnmma. The Dombars 
freely admit recruits, both male and female, from any caste, not lower than their own, ns fixed by 
the test of commcnsnlity. Tho wandering Dombars breed pigs on a large scale ; men engnge them- 
selves as day labourers in tho villages near or about which they encamp, their women going about 
bogging also. They arc export bird-catchers which they secure cither by spreading snares or 
applying bird-lime on their roosts. The wandering section generally live in huts mnde of l>ent bam- 
boos covered over with date mats, in the form and size of the tops of country carts : and they carry 
baggage from place to place on donkeys or oxen. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Ganiga (40,469). — The caste is chiefly found in the Mysore, Bangalore and Kolar Districts. 
The traditional occupation is oil-pressing. Nearly nnc-fourth of the number of actual workers 
follow it as their principal means of livelihood. Cultivation of land is the chief occupation. The 
Ganigas aro known by different names according to locality and special customs such as Heggani- 
gas, those who yoke pairs of oxen to their stone oil mills : Kiru-Ganigas those who work with 
wooden mills ; Vontiycttu Ganigas who yoke only one bull to tho mill, etc., none of whom eat 
together or intermarry. Tho main caste of the Ganigas is also known collectively as Jotipliana or 
Jotinagnra, or the tribe of light. These belong to the 9-Phanas section of which they along with 
the Nagartas form tho leading communities. The Ganigas nrc both Vaisbnavites and Saivites. 
There is a small division of the oil-mongers who wear the linga, known as Sajjana. These Saj- 
janas hold no social intercourse of any kind with the other sub-divisions. The Saivaitc Ganigas 
own the Jangamas and Linga Banajigas ns their (luru. Widows are not permitted to marry 
If a young man dies a bachelor, tho corpse is married to an arka plant (calotropis gigantea), and 
decorated with a wreath made of tho flowers thereof. 

The oil mill of the Ganigas has been described thus - 

•* The oil mill is a sort of lnrge wooden luortar, ufuhIIv formed ont of the heart of a tamarind tree and firmly imbed- 
ded in the ground. A wooden cvliuder, shod with iron, fit*;’ roughly into the cavity. A cross beam Is lashed to this in such 
a way that one end is close to the ground and to this a pair of bullocks or hnfTalocs is fastened, lly an arrangement of 
pulleys the pressure of the cylinder can he increased nt pleasure. As the bullocks go round the trough, the seeds are 
crushed bv the action of the cylinder, so that the expressed oil falls to the bottom, while the residuum as oil cake, adheres 
to the side of the mortar. f * (b. 11., 1891, 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Garadiga (325). — These are found chiefly in the Kolar and Bangalore Districts. The tradi- 
tional occupation is that of jugglers, snake charmers and animal exhibitors: in fact, begging is 
usually combined with the same. They are mendicants from the Telugu country who also practise 
sleight-of-hand tricks. 

Golla (150,842). — These are found chiefly in Tumkur, Chitaldrug, and Kolar Districts. The 
main occupation is agriculture. Only a small number follow the traditional occupation of cow- 
herds. Many earn their livelihood as labourers. The caste consists of Uru Gollas and Kadu 
Gollas who differ widely in their customs. 

The Uru Gollas or Gollas proper have the following endogamous divisions, members of whom, 
however, eat together: — Onti Chapparamuvallu, Rendu-Chapparamuvallu, Terra or Kilari, Punagu 
or Kudi Paitala, Karani, Puni or Puje, Bigamudre or Bokkasa, Kanchu, Bacha and Musbti. 
Yerra or Kilari Gollas appear to be superior to the other divisions and put on the sacred thread 
during marriages. Bigamudre or Bokkasa Gollas (Gollas of the lock and seal section) are so called 
because they were the guards of the treasury in former times. Gollas have a large number of 
exogamous divisions named after some animal, plant or other material, and the members belonging 
to a particular division are prohibited from eating, cutting or otherwise interfering with the object 
representing their division. The original language of the Gollas seems to have been Telugu. But 
those that are living in the purely Kannada parts of the State use only that language, lllalom is 
common in the Telugu parts of the State and an. illatom son-in-law gets a share in the property 
equal to that of a son, and in the absence of any sons, becomes sole heir to his father-in-law. 
Marriage is generally between adults but as in other similar castes there is a feeling that infant 
marriages are more respectable. Polygamy is rare. A person whether male or female may 
remain unmarried without incurring any social odium. The bride price is Rs. 15. Widows are 
not allowed to marry. The husband may give up his wife for her unchastitv or loss of caste and 
the wife may also separate herself from her husband for habitual ill-treatment or his loss of caste. 
The divorced woman may not remarry. There is no practice of dedicating Basavis. Gollas are 
Yaishnavas and worship Krishna under various names. Some worship Siva also. Other deities 
-whom they worship are Maiamma, Yellamma and Gangamma. Persons dying as bachelors are 
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deified as-Iragararu and their figures are cut on stone slabs as riding on horseback and set. up in 
fields with female figures on either side. The most important feast observed by Gollas is the 
Sankranti. The presence of Dasayyas is necessary on all occasions of religious ceremonies. The 
dedicating of men for the service of God as Dasayyas is very common among Gollas. Gollas be- 
long to the 9-Phanas group. 

The Kadu Gollas say that they are immigrants from the North. They speak Kannada as 
they have long been domiciled here. The three primary exogamous septs of the Kadu Gollas are 
known as Chitta Muttoru or Karadi Gollaru, Chandino'ru and Same Gaudana Kuladavaru. A 
pregnant woman in labour is lodged far off from a village and only a Beda midwife is allowed near 
her. After three months, the mother and the child are brought in. Marriage among them is 
generally adult but infant marriage may take place. A woman should not die unmarried. The 
bride price is Bs. 14. A girl first attaining her age has to stop out for 21 days far off from the vil- 
lage. Widows are not permitted to marry. In each hamlet they have a Yajaman who wields 
extensive powers. In fact, in times of epidemics or calamity, he orders the removal of the settle- 
ment cit bloc to a new site. The hamlets are usually kept very tidy. They worship Vishnu under 
the names of Krishna, Yenkatramana, Bama, Banga and Vishnu. Their tribal deities are Junj- 
appa, Chikkannaswami, Kyatedevaru, Chitradevaru and Bhutappa. Junjappa, the chief deity, is a 
glorified shepherd. Before the tribal council the parties swear by Junjappa or by the sacred sheep 
{Jcttnigc Kuri — the sheep is marked by three longitudinal cuts in its eai-s and is considered sacred). 
Generally each hamlet has one or more such sheep. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Oondaliga (71).— More than half are in the Kolar District. These are mendicants of 
Mahratta origin like the Buditbudikcs and may perhaps be a sub-division of them. They are 
worshippers of Durgi. Their occupation, as the name indicates, is to perform gondola or a kind of 
torchlight dance, usually performed in honour of Amba Bhavani, especially after marriages in 
Desastha Brahmans’ houses, or at other times in fulfilment of any vow. (C. R., 1901.) 

Goniga (998). — These are mostly found in Bangalore and Tumkur Districts. The chief occu- 
pations are weaving and agriculture. The Gonigas are sack weavers and makers of gunny bags. 
The known sub-divisions of the caste are the Janapas and the Sadlntvainsasthas. Some of the 
latter are agriculturists, while many of the grain porters in Bangalore City are of this sub-caste. 
They do not wear the sacred thread. Widow marriage is not permitted ; girls are married after 
puberty. The Telugu Janapas seem to have twenty-four gotras. Some of these are totemistic in 
their character. (C. E., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) ( 

Gosayi (367). — The chief occupations are trade and begging. This is an immigrant caste. The 
gosayi is no caste ; commonly any devotee is called a gosayi, whether he lives a life of celibacy or 
not, whether he roams about the country collecting alms, or resides in a house like the rest of the 
people, whether he leads an idle existence or employs himself in trade. The Gosayis although by 
profession belonging to the religious class, apply themselves nevertheless to commerce and trade. 
They never marry. Any casteman can become a gosayi and unite with the members of this frater- 
nity in eating and drinking; but if this is done, the person is not admitted to his original caste. 
(C.'E., 1901.) 

Glljar (H. — 156; M. — 36). — They are enumerated in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 
The actual workers of this caste are mostly soldiers in the British army. The Gujars are a pastoral 
tribe, the majority of whom have in recent times espoused the Muhammadan faith. With the Jats 
they form the backbone of the rural population of the Punjab though inferior to them in civilization, 
industry and agricultural skill. 

Gurkha (11). — They have been enumerated in Mysore City. The actual workers are Military 
pensioners employed as Palace bandsmen. The caste has immigrated into the country from the 
North. 

Gujarati (188). — These are found chiefly in the Mysore City and the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. Their chief occupation is trade. These are immigrants from Gujarat and are 
followers of Yallabhacharya. 

Holeya (613,248). — These are found everywhere, but they are not so numerous in Ghitaldrug 
and Tumkur Districts. The traditional occupation is that of either a village watchman or an 
agricultural labourer. Nearly one-fifth of the number of actual workers follow the traditional occu- 
pation. They furnish the bulk of the ordinary and mining labourers. 'The word ‘ Holeya ’ is, 
literally speaking, a person of the land and probably points to the origin of the caste. The Holey as 
may have been the original dwellers of the country, who were subjugated and made to be labourers 
attached to the land, by in-coming settlers in times beyond memory. The derivation of the word 
from ‘ hold ' or pollution does not seem to be correct for we are not positive whether the uncleanly 
habits were the resulting effects or the causing factors of the degraded condition of the caste. The 
Holeyas form the bulk of agricultural labourers in the State. In Mysore they generally speak 
Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu and Marathi being used by small sections of them according to the place 
of their origin. The Holeya belongs to the 18-Phanas section of the community, of the meetings of 
which he is the convener when he goes forth carrying a brass cup and chain as insignia, the cup 
having on it engraved the badges of different castes composing this section, such as the plough of 
the Vakkaliga, the scales of the Banajiga, the shears of a Kuruba, the spade of a Vodda, the razor 
of a barber, the washing stone slab and pot of an Agasa and the wheel of a Kumbara. The caste 
Holeya has a number of sub-divisions, the principle of division being language, prefession or place of 
residence or two or more combined ; and these groups are all said to be endogamous. Kannada- 
speaking divisions are Gangadikara, Morasu, Dasa, Magga {wearer), and Hagga {rope-maker). The 
Telugu groups are Pakinati, Chivtalu, Gnndhijagati, Bampalu, Pasupasere and Savu. Konga, 
Dyaval, Mastikaru, Gogla, and Kudare are of Tamil origin. A small number of Marathi-speaking 
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Holoyas aro found scattered ovor Uio country on the borders of the Bombay Presidency. Tamil 
Holoyas take food in tho houses of Kannada and Tclugu sections, while the latter do not return the 
compliment, regarding tho Tamil Holoyas as inferior in origin. The Gnny/idikara Holeyns arc 
regarded as tho highest in rank. The Holoyas have a number of exogamous divisions or Hulas. 
Those who perform tho worship of thoir gods aro known as Dcvarayvdda* the relation of theso to 
others of tho caste being hyporgamous. Holoya girls aro married either before -or after puborty. 
If a girl remains unmarried from the absonco of suitorB, she is married to trees, Hongo (pnngamia 
glabra), Bovu (margosa), Yckko (c alolropis gigantea), and dedicated to shrines like thoso of Biligiri 
Rang a or Siddappajt. She may then live with any man of tho caste without losing status. She 
inherits then tho rights and privileges of a son. Her children belong to her father and are legiti- 
mate. A father may also dodicato his daughter to tho patron deity having made a vow during the 
child’s illnoss. This system is not in vogue among the Gangadikara and jl Torasu Holeyns but is 
gonoral among tho rest. Tho brido price is stated to bo Rs. 12-13-4 at Channapntna, Rs. 25 at 
Koppa and Rs. 15 at Nanjangud. The marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is permitted at 
tho desire of citlior party, for infidelity on tho part of tho wifo or even without such a ground if they 
ftgroo to pai;t, provided sho pays a fine to tho caslo. Holoyas do not perform Shraddhas. The 
Holoyas live in a hamlot soparato from the village called Ilolagcri. Though very rarely, recruits 
from otlior castes are takon into tho fold after a ceremony. Sons divido the father’s property 
equally, tho youngest son having a right of selecting tho first share. A son-in-law who resides with 
his father-in-law receives an equal share with his brothers-in-law. Holoyas cannot use tho village 
well and tho villngo harbor and washerman do not render sendees to them. Iloleyas are cither 
Saivas or Vaishmvas. They pay homage ehiofiy to tho images which personify the malignant 
powers and bloodthirsty qualities, n. g„ Mnriamma, Sangamma, Mastamma, Iinirc. Vcvani, Muni- 
gamma, Hindamma, Mutgalamma, Patalamma etc. Tho religious itinerant mendicants among them 
are known as Dasa, Jogi, Devaragudda, B id i manually a, or Nilagnrarit. Satanis are generally the 
priests of Holoyas. Somotimos a man of Lingayat caste and a Tirukala Dasa of tho Vishnu cult 
also sometimes serve as priests. 

Tho Iloleyas manufacture conrso cotton cloth: some are engaged in betel vine gardening. The 
Aleman sub-division furnishes recruits to tho local infantry* as sepoys. In purely Malnad Taluks, 
some Holoyas on estates wore considered serfs cither as Ilullalu or going with the family of tho 
landlord or as Maintain or going with land when it changes hands. (Mgs. Eth. Mon.) 

Idiga (38,758). — The caste is found in all tho districts especially in Mysore, Tumkur and 
Shimoga Districts. Tho traditional occupation is that of toddy drawer, and it is followed by one- 
sixth of the number of actual workors of the caste as the principal occupation. The chief occupations 
are cultivation, labour and trade. Their language is Tolugu, and except in tho Western districts where 
they have forgotten thoir original language and adopted Kannada, they sjxxik it at home. The 
Idigas are immigrants from tho Tolugu country. Tho two main endogamous divisions are (l) Maddi 
or Sad a or Urn Idigas and (2) Belinda or Eni or Kadu Idigas. The two exogamous divisions of 
the caste are styled Sasmcgavartt and Bodcyaravaru. Polygamy is allowed. Marriage of adults is 
the rule. Tho brido price is Es. 15. "Widow mar ri ago styled Kudike. or union is generally allowed 
though it does not find favour. A man cannot divorco his wife for any other reason than that of 
adultery or loss of caste and tho wifo can separate horsolf from her husband only if tho latter is 
thrown out of caste. Idigas do not dedicate Basavis. They mako offerings to the ancestors 
generally on tho Mahalaya new-moon day and on tho New-year’s day but thoy do not perform 
any anniversary Shraddhas for tho dead. The Idigas aro of tho 18-Phanus section. They consider 
bullocks sacred and never use thorn for carrying toddy. Brahmans are allowed to minister to 
them as priests and are employed on marriage and other festive occasions. They are also called 
in to purify houses after pollution of death. They have a Sri Vaislinava Brahman known ns Tata- 
charya of Tirumale as their guru and some have Satani gurus likewise. Outsiders belonging to 
any recognised higher castes such as Vakkaligas may bo admitted into their caste, though such 
admissions occur very rarely. Idigas worship Siva and Vishnu. They pay* homage to Munisvara, 
Mariamma and Durgi. Their special gods are known as Katamadevaru and Ycllamma. Idigas 
have a class of beggars known as Enutivallu w r ho visit them periodically and receive some presents. 

Iruliga (H. — 154 ; A. — 1,889). — These are found mostly in the Bangalore District. The chief 
■occupations are cultivation and labour, specially in collecting forest produce. (Tho figures for castes 
of Iruligas and Soligas twere combined together in the Census Report of 1901.) The language of 
these people is Tamil mixed with Kanarese and Tolugu words spoken in a strange tone. They are 
found chiefly in the hilly tracts of Kankanhalli, Closepet (Sub) and Magadi Taluks. They live on 
roots, herbs, fruits and ragi. They say they are settlors from the Anamalai forests below the ghats. 
(C. R„ 1901). 

Jat (H. — 38 ; M. — 23). — These people are immigrants from the North. The Hindu Jats are 
found in the Kolar Gold Fields engaged in mining, while the Muhammadans are found in the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, employed in the army. . 

Jogi (12,881). — These are found' chiefly in the districts of Bangalore, Kolar and Shimoga. 
Cultivation and begging are the occupations followed. These ore a caste of Telugu beggars. Be- 
sides begging, they employ themselves in snake-charming and pig-breeding. 

The Jogis are composed of devotees recruited from all castes. They are also called Sillekgata, 
Helava, Jangaliga and Pakanati. The two latter deal in medicinal dregs and wander about call- 
ing out the particular diseases which they profess to cure by means of their medicaments. (C. R., 
1901, 1891.) 

Kahar (73). — These are found in the Civil, and Military Station, Bangalore, Mysore City, 
and Mysore District. The chief occupation is transport. The caste is the important domestic 
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servant class of Northern India. It is said that in every well-to-do family there is at least one 
1 tawani (member of a sub-caste of Kaliars), to serve as ‘.maid-of-all-work.’ (B. H. C.) 

Kn.nn.Vknn (186). — -This caste is found mostly in the Kolar Gold Fields, Kolar District and 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. The chief occupations are mining and trade. Kanakkan is 
a Tamil accountant caste, found chiefly in North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput. They are 
generally Saivitcs and their title is Pillai. 

Kayastha (17). — This caste is found mostly in the Bangalore City and Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. The Kayastlias are the great writing caste of Bengal. 

Komati (9,813). — This caste is found all over the State. They are the well-known caste of 
traders, four-fifths of the number of actual workers following the traditional occupation. The 
language of the caste is Telugu. They have a number of gotras or exogamous divisions. The girls 
are married before puberty and polygamy is allowed though rarely practised. In the matter of re- 
ligious ceremonial, they closely follow the practices of the Brahman caste. 

Koracha (H. — 6,126 ; A. — 14,579). — This caste is found all over the State, specially in Kolar 
and Shimoga Districts. The Korachas are a wandering tribe. They are known as Erukulas in the 
Telugu country, as Eoravas in the Tamil tracts, Koramas or Korachas in the Kannada tracts and as 
Koravis or Kaikaris in the Mahratta country. There are four endogamous divisions — UruovDabbc, 
Uppu or Ghattada or Ettina, Runcliiga and Scmai. Uru Korachas are so called because they have 
settled down within towns and villages. They are agriculturists but also make baskets and their 
women practise tattooing and fortune-telling. Uppu Korachas trade in salt. Kunchiga Korachas 
are those who manufacture Kunchigc or the brush used by weavers for starching their yam. Sonai 
Korachas get their name from a wind instrument on which they play and are snake charmers 
generally. They have four exogamous divisions — Satpadi, Kavadi, Menpadi and Hendragutti. 
The Korachas seem to have traces of the custom called Convadc, according to which, when a wife 
is delivered of a child, the husband is confined to bed and treated as a delicate patient. The prac- 
tice seems to be dying out and exists only in remote parts in Shimoga District and elsewhere 
{vide also Madras Museum Bulletin, Yol. IV, No. 2, pp. 115-6). Marriage is generally celebrated 
after puberty. Polygamy is allowed. The bride price is Rs. 72. Widow marriage is freely 
allowed. Divorce is allowed on account of the wife’s adultery. They do not perform sraddh'as. 
Uru and Sonai Korachas are more or less a settled people. They have no objection to take into 
them fold persons of other castes who are higher in the social scale, except, it is said, a Brahman. 
Korachas belong to the 18-Phanas section. For an account of tattooing see Census Report of 1901, 
Chapter VIII, p. 556 ct. scq. Korachas worship God Venkataramana of Tirupati. The chief 
female deities worshipped by them are Durgamma, Halagainma, Hathangamma, Gangamma, 
Madduramma, and YeUamma. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Korama (H. — 165 ; A.— -6.11S). — These are found chiefly in Bangalore District. {Vide notes 
on Koracha caste.) 

Kshattllya (37,927). — They are found in all districts, the Mysore District (including Mysore 
City) returning a little more than one-fourth the number. The traditional occupation of Military 
sendee is followed as principal means of livelihood by one-seventeenth of the number of actual 
workers ; nearly half the number are either rent receivers or rent payers, the rest being engaged in 
industry, trade, Government service, etc. Among the castes grouped under ‘ Kshattriya ' are the 
Arasus, of whom are the ruling dynasty of Mysore, Rajputs, Coorgs. 

Kumbara (41,810). — Two-fifths of their number are to be found in the Mysore District. 
The traditional ocupation is that of potters, fully half {he number of actual workers following the 
same as principal means of livelihood. Cultivation is the other chief occupation of the caste. 
There are three main divisions among the Kumbaras : (l) Telugu Kumbaras otherwise known as 
Sajjana Kumbaras, (2) Kannada Kumbaras and (3) Lingayat Kumbaras. There are said to be 
two more divisions, Kudipaitala and Tamil Kumbaras, the latter being very few in number. These 
divisions are endogamous and sometimes do not eat together. The Lingayat Kumbaras follow the 
rites and ceremonies peculiar to that sect and have Jangamas for their priests. There are a number 
of exogamous sub-divisions in each division. Marriage may be infant or adult, the bride price 
varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50- Polygamy is permitted. Widow marriage is allowed. Divorce is 
not popular and takes place only among the more backward portion of the caste living in villages. 
They do not observe sraddhas but on the Mahalaya new-moon day, they offer rice doles and money 
to Brahmans to propitiate all the deceased ancestors. Kumbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu 
as well as local deities. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Kuruba (403,366). — This caste is found in all districts, two-fiftlis of the number returned 
being in the Mysore District. The traditional occupation is that of shepherds and wool weavers, 
the same being followed, as principal means of livelihood, only by about one-fifteenth the number 
of actual workers returned for the caste. More than two-thirds are agriculturists, rent payers, and 
rent receivers. The Kurubas form an important portion of the population of the country. Gauda 
and Heggadc are the titles used by them. The Kurubas are said to be the modern representatives 
of the ancient Kurambas or Pallavas, who were once so powerful throughout Southern India. 
Their language is Kannada but some who are living in the taluks bordering on the Telugu districts, 
as Mulbagal for instance, have adopted Telugu as their home speech. The three main endoga- 
mous divisions are Haiti Kurubas, Ande and Kambli Kurubas. The Haiti Kurubas form by far 
the largest and most important division, who abstain from liquor. The Kambli Kuruba division 
is said to indulge in drink. The caste contains a large number of exogamous divisions, many of 
the names of these Kulas being, totemistic in their origin. There are no hj-pergamous divisions, 
but the Samanti Kula (exogamous division) is considered superior to others, and the gurus or the 
pujaris of the caste are drawn from this sept. These do not eat flesh or drink liquor : wear a 
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Him round tlioir nooks, and do not out with otliora. Tlioy cnn take wives only from tl)o ' Anc ’ 
and Gall sopts. Marriages aro gonomlly adult hut infant marriages aro also comn)on It is not 
compulsory that a woman must ho murriod. Tho Kuruhas have their own Pitjari to officiate at 
marriagos and do not gonorally. invito Brahmans ns priosts except whore their enstomnn called 
Bevanayya is not available. Tho hrido price is Rs. 12. Widow marriage is permitted. A hus- 
band nmy divorce Ins wife on account of her unfaithfulness. Tho practice of dedicating girls as 
Bnsavis oxists in somo places. Gonorally tho oldost girl is so dedicated, either when there are no 
sons to continuo tho lino or in pursuance of a vow. The Basavi is considered ns entitled to inherit 
hor fathor’s proporty as a son. Kuruhas do not perform sraddhas hut thoy worshij) all the ances- 
tors gonorally on tho Malialaya now-moon day and on the New-year's day. They do not admit 
outsiders to tho casto. Questions affecting inheritance, etc., if thoy are not of a complicated naturo, 
aro inquired into and solliod by tho village panchaynt, including tho patol and shanhhog. The 
Kuruhas aro a woll-organisod community. Tho whole casto is divided into a number of territorial 
divisions, at tho head of each is a yatida or headman. Tlioro is a Nadu gauda who has jurisdiction 
ovor sovoral gaudas. Somo Kuruhas call in Lingayat and Brahman priests to assist at auspicious 
coromonios. Tho Kuruhas aro Samis hut worship all Hindu gods. Their tribal deity is IJira or 
Vira a namo of Siva. Tho otiior deities aro Mailaru, Batyappa, Iruchikkappa, Budalappa, 
Ycllamma, Lakshmidcri, Karakurappa etc. Tho chief place of pilgrimage is Mailnm in the Bellary 
District. (Mys. Bill. Mon.) 

Ladar (1,038). — More than ono-lhird have hcon returned in tho Mysore District (including 
Mysore City). Tho traditional occupation, viz., trade, is followed as principal means of livelihood 
by one half tho numbor of actual workers returned for tho casto. The Ladars are a class of goncral 
merchants, found chiefly in cities. Thoy are said to lmvo como from Bonares to Mysore under 
pressure of famino 700 years ago. There is a division of Baniyas in Gujarat known ns ‘ Lad.' The 
Ladars wear tho sacred thread and thoy have yolras liko tho Brahmans. They claim to ho 
Kslmttriyas. Girls must ho married hofore tho tonth year. Their goddess is Blumtni. Thoy 
abstain from meat and liquor. 

Lingayat (729,431). — The community is found nil over tho State, Mysore, Chitnldrug, 
Shimoga and Tumkur Districts returning tho largest numbers. They aro found engaged in all 
occupations — agriculture, commerce, public administration and tho professions, nearly the four- 
fifths of tho numbor of actual workers being rent-receivers and rent-payers. 

Tho term ‘ Lingayat ’ is properly not a caste hut a religious designation combining several 
castes. It is a popular designation hut the ensto people call themBolves Virnsaivns, Sivabhnktas, or 
Sivachars. For an excellent account of the Lingayats tho reader is referred to pages 529-35 of 
the Mysore Census Report, 1901. A noto on tho Lingayat mutts is givon below. 

There are five great religious contres of tho Lingayats and these aro situated in different parts 
of India as follows : — (l) Ujjani, Ivudligt Taluk, Boilary District. (2) Balehonnur, Koppa Taluk, 
Kndur District, Mysore State. (3) Bonares or Kasi. (4) Himavatkotara in tho Garlnval Dis- 
tinct and (5) Srisaila alias Parvata in tho Cuddapah District. 

The famous teachers who established theso seats were Marulacharya, Ronukachurya, Yiswa- 
charya, Ekoramacharya and Punditncharya, respectively. The seat of Srisaila has now been 
removed to a place called Havalmlli, Ilospot Tnluk in tho Bollary District. Ivollipaki is another 
mutt of somo reputation established by Ronukaoluirya of Balehonnur and is considered to be a 
branch of the latter mutt. Ivollipaki, however, 1ms branches of its own and there is one such 
branch even now in the Mysore City. Ballojialli in the Hosur Taluk and Rajapuram near Anekal 
are branch mutts of Balehonnur, Vibbutipuram, Gumnmlapuram, Bollarai and Timvannamalai 
are all branch mutts belonging to one or othor of tho five great centres referred to above. 

Each of the five principal mutts is oalled a ‘ Simltasana ' (throne) and 1ms sub-mutts in 
important popular centres under tho management of Pattadasivamis (who are Bralnnacharis). 
Each sub-mutt has a number of branch mutts called Gurusthala ( Grihasiha ) mutts and these latter 
are to be found wherever a community of Lingayats exists. Tho rights and duties of the Sicamis 
(heads) of these mutts are to preside in all religious functions, to x'eceivo their dues, to impart 
religious instruction, to settle all religious and caste disputes and to exorcise a genoral control over 
all matters affecting the religious interests of tho community at large. 

Anothev order of priests exists called Viraklas also known as Shatsthalci Nirabharts who hold 
the highest position in the ecclesiastical order and therefore command the highest respect from 
laymen as well as from the abovomentioned mutts. There are three chief Virakta mutts and these 
are (i) the Muragi mutt in Chitaldrug, Mysore State, (ii) the Dombal mutt in Gadag, Dharwar 
District, and (iii) the Moorasavivada mutt in Hubli, Dharwar District. These mutts have also 
their respective sub-mutts and branch mutts all over India and exorcise jurisdiction over all the 
Yiraktas and the general body of tho Lingayats. Every Lingayat centre has o. Virakta mutt built 
outside the town in which the Swami leads a simple and spiritual life. Unlike other priests, the 
Vira klaswami is prohibited from presiding on ceremonial occasions and from receiving unnecessary 
alms. He should devote his life partly to spiritual meditation and partly to the spreading of 
spiritual knowledge among his disciples, so that he would be the fountain head, to whom all lay- 
men and all priests must resort for spiritual enlightenment ; in short, his position is that of a pure 
sannyasi- or yati, of the most exalted order, (Memorandum by Rajasabhabhushano Dewan Bahadur 
K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Esq., late Senior Member of Council, Mysore State.) 

Lambam (H.— 9,945 ; A.— 41,223).— A little less than one-third of the total number are to 
be found in the Shimoga District ; the rest are found distributed among tho other districts, Kolav and 
Mysore Districts returning the fewest numbers. About one-ninth of tho number of actual workors 
are engaged in cultivation. Labour (agricultural and other) and petty trade are the other occupa- 
tions chiefly followed. The Lambanis are locally known as Sukalis, Sukaligas and Binjaras or 
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Binjaris . Tho women wear a peculiar dress and ornament themselves with cowries and bangles 
made of metal and bone. The Lambanis own the Gosayis ns their priests or gums. The Lambani 
outenstes comprise a sub-division called 1 Thalya ’ who like the Holeyas are drumbeaters and live in 
detached habitations. Tho Lambanis live in clusters of huts called ‘ Thandas.’ There is a Naik 
or headman of a Thanda and he lias extensive powers over his fold. Females are married after 
puberty. Tho bride prico is Rs. 21 or Its. 41 with 4 bullocks. Widow marriage and polygamy 
freely prevail among these people. Tho Lambanis are Vaislinavites and their principal object of 
worship is Krishna. Banasankari, the goddess of forests, and Basava are also worshipped. During 
the marriages, the womon weep ; probably this is a rolic of marriage by capture of bride and the 
ofliciating priest is jocularly handled by the womon ; milk is poured by the bride and the bride- 
groom into an ant-hill where a snake is said to live. The Lambanis were the noted earners by 
packbullocks following the armies in the wars of the 18th and 19th centuries. With the restora- 
tion of peace and order, their occupation was well-nigh gone and some took to robbing. The habit 
of drinking prevails among persons of both sexes. (C. R., 1901, 1891.) 

Madiga (30S,083). — The caste is most numerous in Tumkur, Bangalore, Kolar and Chitaldrug 
Districts. They are, hv tradition, workers in leather but hardly one in twenty of the actual workers 
returned follows the occupation now. A little loss than one-third arc cultivators while four-ninths 
subsist by labour (agricultural and other). Mndigas belong to the 9-Phanas group of castes. They 
speak Kannada or Telugu according to tho locality they live in. There are some immigrants into 
the State from the southern parts of tlie Madras Presidency and these speak Tamil ; but their 
number is insignificant. Among tho Kannada and Telugu Mndigas (who do not intermarry) there 
are three endogamous divisions : 

(1) Taniijc Buvvadavaru or Talc Bnrranavallu ; 

(2) Jlcdigc Bnvvadavani or Gam pa Buvvanavallu ; and 

(3) Mora Burvadararu. 

There are two other divisions known as Jambnvas and Dakkaloru. The Jambavas are the 
(/liras of the Mndigas and consider Panchalns ns their patrons, 'lhe Jambavas talk Telugu and 
among them hypergamy prevails, their women not being allowed to marry into the other divisions. 
Dakkaloru are considered to be the Tlalcmakkaln (hereditary bondsmen) of the Madigns and are 
treated by them as outenstes. Mndigas havo a number of exogamous divisions known as kulas 
nnmed after trees and animals. There is no limit of ago for marriage in either sex. Polygamy 
is nllowed. The bride prico is Rs. 12. Widow marringo is nllowed and freely practised. Divorce 
is granted for ndultery. Dedication of girls as Basavis is common in this caste. Some families 
have the custom of devoting the eldest girls to this life ; whilo in mnnv cases, a girl is so dedicated 
in pursuance of some vow tnken at a time of illness or other distress. They do not perform 
Sraddhas. Madigns reside in quarters outside the main village and apart from holcgcri. They 
are not allowed to use the common village well. Madigns freely take in recruits from all castes 
except Holeyas. The Mndigas worship Mariatnma, Masnnamma, Malangi, Pujamma, Akkagamma, 
Kalamma, Choirdamma, Durgamma, Gnngamma and Ycllamma. Their patron saint is Aralappa. 
A section nmong them known ns Dcsabhagadavaru are Vnishnavas, having as their gurus Satanis or 
Srivnishnnvn Brahmans. It is stated that a Western Chnlukya king Mangalesa (5G7-610 A. D.) 
conquered the Matangas. Who these were has not been definitely settled and it is conjectured 
that they were hill tribes and that Mndigas are their descendants. (Mvs. Eth. Mon.) 

Maliratta (45,898). — Nearly one-third of the number reside in Shimogn District. Three- 
fifths of tho remaining numbers live in Bangalore (including Bnngnlore City and Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore), Mysore (including Mysore City), nnd Tumkur Districts. More than a 
third of the actual workers are engaged in cultivation of land. The other occupations chiefly 
followed are sendee in the Military and Police forces, industry and trade. The Mahrattas are 
called .4 re by tho people in Mysore. They are the military caste of the Maliratta country. The 
lower classes of Maharattas do not go through the ceremoney of Upanayana or investiture with the 
sacred thread ; but they take it at the time of their marriage. Brahmans minister to them as their 
priests. The Mahrattas have two main divisions among them. The branch called the ‘ seven 
families ' has a superior status. The great Sivaji belonged to this division. The other division 
is called that of the ‘ Ninety-six families.' Some Maliratta families are connected by marriage with 
Rajput clans. (B. H. C.) 

Malayali (1,448). — A littlo more than half the numbor are found in the Kolar Gold Fields 
and Kolar District. Nearly half the number of actual workers returned are engaged in mining on 
the Kolar Gold Fields. Tho name is given to persons belonging to immigrant castes from Malabar 
who are not Nayars. 1 

Maleru (H — 1,756, A-l). — Those aro found mostly in the Malnad districts of Ivadur and 
Shimoga. The chief occupations are returned as cultivation and labour. The traditional occupation 
is that of temple servants. In some temples of the Malnad there exists a set of females who though 
not belonging to tho Natuva class are yet temple servants like them nnd these are known by the 
name of Maleru. Any woman who eats tho sacrificial rice strewn on the Balipitam, at once loses 
caste and becomes a member of this caste. The children of Mai crus by Brahmans are termed 
Golakas. (C. R., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Maravan (15). — The members of this caste are enumerated in the Civil and Military Station, ‘ 
Bangalore. The actual workers are engaged in the public forces. The Maravans are chiefly found 
in Madura and Tinnnvolly Districts of the Madras Presidency. 

Marwadi (H. — 226 ; J. 317). — These traders and bankers from the North are found mostly in 
the towns. The Jain Manvadis are all Swetamburas nnd the local Jains, who are Digambaras, do 
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not mix with them. Marwadi ’ means a native of Marwar in Rajputana ; but it should be noted 
the designation as commonly used is not strictly confined to the meaning. 

IVtsdSL (6,778). — Medas are found in all districts of the State, specially in Mysore and Shi- 
moga Districts. These persons are mat-makers and cane-splitters by traditional occupation, more 
than tiiree-fifths of the actual workers returning the same as their principal njeans of livelihood. 
The Medas are divided into two linguistic divisions, Kannada Medas and Telugu Medas. The en- 
dogamous divisions are : — (l) Gavarigas, found only in the Mysore District, (2) Palli Medas and 
(3) Bandikava Medas. The exogamous sects are in the case of Gavarigas, Bcllikula and Nayarakula 
in the case of Palli Medas who probably originally immigrated from the Tamil Country, Aln- 
kula, Sampigchtla, Karelcula etc. Among the Bandikaras, Nayakan Bicht, Masakanni Bidu, Gan - 
clana Buhi, Pattara Bidu. Polygamy is allowed but is not generally practised. Girls may bo mar- 
ried before or after puberty. Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised. The bride price 
varies from Rs. 12 to Rs. 24. Divorce is permitted on account of the wife’s adultery or the hus- 
band's loss of caste and sometimes on account of continued disagreement. Medas do not dedicate 
girls as Basavis. They do not observe sraddhas. There are both Saivas and Vaishnavas among 
the Medas. Saivas sometimes become Devaraguddas (religious mendicants) and Vaishnavas, Dasa- 
ris. The tribal deity is known as Ditryamma, Knkkavadayamma, Malalamma and Chaudamma. 
They belong to the l6-Phanas section. Each of the endogamous divisions has a tribal constitution 
independent of other divisions. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Mo chi (1,287).— The Moeliis are found chiefly in Mysore (including Mysore City) and Shimoga 
Districts. The traditional occupation is that of leather workers and five-eighths of the number of 
actual workers of the caste follow the same as principal means of livelihood. They are immigrant 
Mahrattas, who, it is said, came to Mysore with Kliasim Khan, the General of Aurangzib. They are 
shoemakers and saddlers by trade and are Saivas by faith. The Mochi is not a tanner and as a 
leather worker only engaged in the higher branches of the trade. (C. R., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Mudali (17,896). — More than a third have been- enumerated in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore ; Bangalore and Kolar Districts (including the cities situated there) contain a similar 
number. Nearly a fifth of the number of actual workers are engaged in industries as artisans and 
workmen ; the other chief occupations are trade, Government service and mining. Most of these 
are immigrants. Mudali is the title of the great farmer caste of the Tamil country. The Vellalas 
of the Madras Presidency are described as ‘ a peace-loving, frugal and industrious people, and in 
the cultivation of rice, betel, tobacco, etc., have perhaps no equals in the world. Some are well edu- 
cated and employed in Government sendee and as clerks, merchants, shopkeepers, etc., but the 
greater part of them are the peasant proprietors of the soil and confine their attention to cultiva- 
tion.” (C. T. S. I.) 

. Multani (28). — These were enumerated in the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore. These are 
immigrant traders from the North. The name denotes that they aro from Multan in the Punjab. 

Nagarta (7,782). — Four-fifths of the number roside in the Bangalore and Kolar Districts (in- 
cluding the cities situated therein). The traditional occupation is trade and is followed by one-lialf 
of the number of actual workers returned at this Census. Nagartas are principally found in towns 
and large trade centres. Some are worshippers of Vishnu, others of Siva. Of the latter, some wear 
the liny a. They are dealers in bullion, cloth, cotton, dregs and grain. Marriage must be perform- 
ed before a girl reaches puberty and widows are not allowed to marry. Polygamy is allowed and 
divorce can be for adultery alone. It is said that Nagartas are co-emigrants with Ganigas to Banga- 
lore where one Mallaraj Ars made headmen of the principal members of the two castes and exempt- 
ed them from the house tax. It is recorded that the Nagartas originally hailed from Kanchipuram 
(Conjccveram) where, it is said, a thousand families of this caste formerly lived. Their name 
(Nagaram a city) refers to their original home. They wear the sacred thread. They closoly imitate 
the Brahmanical ceremonies of marriage and death. (C. R., 1901, 1891 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Natuva (1,745). — The members of this casto are found chiefly in Bangalore and Kolar Dis- 
tricts (including the cities situated therein). The traditional occupation is that of singing anil dan- 
cing, about one-fifth of the number of actual workers returned following the same as their principal 
means of livelihood. At nautch parties, the women dance, the males playing tho accompaniment 
on tho drum, the bagpipe, flute, clarionet, cymbals, etc. The Natuva comprises the sub-divisions of 
Natuvas, and Kaikolas (a casto of Tamil weavers, among whom it seems there is a rale that in 
every family, at least one girl should bo set apart for and dedicated to temple sendee. So long as 
this girl or "her descendants, born or adopted, continued to live, tho family concerned docs not dedi- 
cate another girl). The Natuva is strictly speaking not a caste, tho individuals in tho category be- 
ing in many ca«cs, either affiliated to or born in it. Tho Natuvas who speak Telugu belong to the 
Telugu Banajiga casto, while tho Kannada-speaking Kaikolas are said to bo a sub-division of the 
Ling.'.vnts. The Natuvas have, however, at the present day a distinct caste organisation of their 
own. ' (C. R.. 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Nayar (785). — Nearly three-fifths of this number have been enumerated in tho Kolar Gold . 
Fields and Kolar District. The mining industry engages more than half tho number of the actual 
workers of the caste. The Navars are the well-known middle class community of Travancore. 
Tiie Nayara found in Mysore arc mostly immigrants. 

Nayinda (39,414). — The caste is found in all districts, tho Kolar and tho Mysore 
Districts (including the cities situated therein) containing each more than one-fourth of the total 
number. The traditional occu|mtion is that of barbers, nearly one-half of the actual workers return- 
ing the Mine as their principal means of livelihood. The other chief occupation is cultivation of 
l-rvi. Navinda- lielong to the 18-Phanns section of tho community. The main divisions of the 
are Kannada and Telugu (according to the languages they sjieak). The endogamous divisions 
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of tho Kannada section aro Morasn, Uppina and Silavanta. ■ (The . Silavantas are Lingayets in 
faith and are strict vegetarians and do not touch liquor.) The Telugu section has the following 
ondogamous divisions — Nadigaru, Jladdibhumi, Gundlajagata and Kndipaita. The exogamous 
divisions of tho Telugu section are named after plants, flowers, animals and other objects, with the 
usual prohibition against killing, cutting or using them. There are some (/otras in the Kannada 
section. Polygamy is allowed but seldom indulged in. ' A woman may be married at any age or 
may remain unmarried altogether. Remarriage of woman is prohibited in some sections of the 
caste, while tho majority allow it. There is no dedication of Basavis. Tho Silavantas have Janga- 
mas as their priests. Some invito Satani priests. The Nayindas do not perform annual Sraddhas. 
They do not shave the Holeyas and Madigas and do not play the musical instruments at the . mar- 
riages of these castes and also of Agasas, Komclms and Voddas. Nayindas are professional musi- 
cians. They wore ^formerly village surgeons, but this occupation has fallen into desuetude. 
Women of this casto were employed as midwives and even now in remote villages, many have still 
that vocation. The Nayindas worship both Siva and Vishnu. Tho other deities worshipped are 
Mini is vara, Akkagaru (the sisters — who aro regarded as spirits of the woods and trees), Gangamma, 
and Gramadcrata as Maramma or Stdviramma. (Mys. Eth. Mon.) 

Neygi (9G.46G). — Theso arc found all over tho State, the Bangalore District (including Banga- 
lore City) containing nearly one-fourth of the total number returned for the State. The traditional 
occupation is that of weavers, ealenderers and dyers, n littlo more than one-half of the number of 
actual workers returned following tho same ns their principal means of livelihood. The other chief 
occupations are agriculture and trade. ‘Ncyige' is occupational name of tho silk and cotton hand- 
loom weavers of tho Stato and includes tho following well-known divisions: Biliinagga, Dcvanga, 
Khatri, Patvcgar, Sale, Sourashtra (Palnulkaran), Scniga and Togata. These divisions arc quite 
distinct, there being no intermarriage or no social intercourse. 

(n) BlMMAGGA. — Otherwise called Kiimvina Banajiga. They speak Kannada. There are 
two ondogamous divisions— Lingaynts and those that are not Lingayats. There are sixty-six ex- 
ogamous divisions. There is no age restriction in marriages. The bride price is Rs. 25. Mar- 
riage of widows is jiormitted. Adultery on the part of tho woman is the only ground for divorce. 
They do not admit outsiders into the caste. Tho Lingavat section do not eat flesh or drink liquor. 
They worship Xilkantesvnra and Narasinihaswami. ' Sangamcsvara is their patron God. Those 
that arc not Lingayats employ Brahmans for religious nnd ceremonial purposes. The name ‘Bili- 
inagga ' comes from the white cloth that is woven. 

(h) DKVANUA. — The main divisions arc Kanarcsc nnd Telugu based on tho language they 
si>eak. The Kanarcso section hnvo adopted Brahmanical ceremonials to a greater extent than the 
Telugu. who are more conservative. Those who wear tho snercd thrend, seem to preponderate over 
those that do not wear the thread, in tho Kanareso section. The Telugu section lins many exoga- 
mous septs. The majority of Devangas arc Saivitcs and some wear tho lingani. The Kanarese 
section worship Siva, Parvati and Ganeshn, who is considered ns a special patron of their looms. 
They do not eat animal food or drink spirituous liquors. Among tho Telugu sections some wor- 
ship Vishnu and the others Siva. The difference in belief is no bar for intermarriage, the wife 
always adopting the religion of the husband. The tribal goddess of the Devangas is Ghaudcsvari, 
a form of Kali or Durga, in whose honour there is an annual festival, in which the entire com- 
munity takes part either at tho temple or at a house or grove specially prepared for the occa- 
sion. 

(c) Khatki. — The Khatri are the silk weavers and in manners, customs and languages, are 
akin to tho Patvcgars but do not intermarry with them, though the two castes eat together. They 
are Saivitcs. They sjwak a dialect of Marathi. Tho caste title is Sa. 

(d) Patvegar. — The Patvcgars are the silk weavers. They worship all the Hindu deities, 
especially Sakti. They speak a corrupt conglomerate of Gujarati and Hindi. 

(e) Salk. — T ho Sales comprise the clans of Padmasale and Pathasale, who are worshippers of ' 
Vishnu and the Sakunasale who are worshipers of Siva and wear the Lingam. The two sects do 
not intermarry. Thoy are of Telugu origin. Padmasale spoak Telugu and the other two 
Kannada. 

(/) Sourashtra. —These are commonly known as Patnuli or Jamklianwala. These people 
were originally immigrants from Northern India. With silk thoy manufacture a fabric called kutni 
which no other weavers are said to he able to prepare. They manufacture superior kinds of cotton 
and woollen carpets and an imitation shawl of cotton and silk mixture and of green colour called 
kites. Thoy are Vaishnavites. Their hereditary gurus are Sri Vaishnava Brahmans. Marriage of 
girls before tho ago of puberty is obligatory among them nnd marriage of widows is not per- 
mitted. 

(g) SENIGA. — The Sonigas are a wealthy caste of weavers. They are immigrants from the 
lower Carnatic and specially manufacture cloths for female wear, of superior kind and high value. 
They are Lingayats by religion. 

{h) Togata. — The Togatas are of Telugu origin (being most numerous in the Cuddapah 
District of Madras) and worshippers of Siva in the form of his consort Chaudesvari. They manu- 
facture coarse kinds of cloths that are worn only by the poorer classes. They are generally 
Vaishnavites and have for their priests Sri Vaishnava Brahmans or Satanis. (Mys. Eth. Mon.; 
C.R., 1901, 1891; C. T. S. I.) 

Fanchala (128,098). — One-fourth of the number are found in the Mysore District (including 
Mysore City) ; the districts of Bangalore (including Bangalore City), Hassan and Shimoga return 
nearly half the remaining number. . The traditional occupations are those of goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, brass and coppersmiths, masons and goldwashers. More than five-ninths of the 
number of actual workers returned for the caste follow the traditional occupations. The other chief 
occupation is agriculture. The word ‘ Panchaia ' refers to persons following the five professions or 
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thnnsmd songs) which is in Tamil. In their sock! and religious customs, nil the sub-divisions 
closely imitate the Tetigalat Yni-hnnvn Brahmans. (C. 11., 1901 ; C. T. S. I.) 

Sillokyata ('disiB. — The members of the caste nre fouiul mostly in tho Clritiildrug and 
Shiimva Districts. Some of the actual workers tun fishermen nntl others tiro strolling ulnycrs. 
Thc> r.te Mnhrnltns hy origin nml *peal; that language. One section of those who fish in rivers nro 
known as /i:i»ft:i7 /frif.i.*. on ncrotiut. of their using thy gourds to swim in witter while fishing. Tho 
Other section me a wandering trilie of picture showmen known ns Iiomhf Atadavarn. They worship 
.tf.i J;.i i mui Tltev have a silting caste constitution, the head of the caste being styled 

(i.u.oec.Trf. (My*. Kth. Mon.) 

Soliftfirtl ill — 101: A. 1.700). — 'They iuv mostly in the Mysore District. The actual workers 
of the cts'.e me engaged in cultivation nml ordinary labour. These inhabit the depths of the forests 
clothing loot mid s!o|w*,»f the Diligiri ltangaii hills. They cultivate with the hoc small patches 
tf jungle clearings. Their chief («od is Ihlujiri liim/iiMnvni, hut they also worship Karaiijya, their 
tribal tntelatv deity. They sj**ak a patois allied to old Knmuvso. Tiicy are perfect trackers of 
wil l animals, Polygamy i< fn-clv practised. Widows im« jiciniiUcd to many. Tlioy live in huts 
built c.f bamboos and thatched over with plantain leaves. Knelt settlement 1ms its own headman 
who e\f (vises very wide power*. (('. K„ 11*01 : C. T. S. 1.) 

Suduftftdusidda (I. MM. — These ntv found mostly in the districts of the Western Division 
and Mystiv. Tin* chief «>eeiipaTi<>ns at<> l*-,:„*i»g and cultivation. They an' itinerant mendicants. 
Tin - e r.re e.-e.isi.len'd as allied to the .login «ir Silled vatas. The name litcmlly menus "lords or the 
burning jw.snd ‘ ; the Kui ir t<h who tool; the cloth of the deceased nnd a fee for every dead body 
hut i:e,l, fetmerh paid the members of this caste something tis acknowledging their overlordship. 
(C. H.l‘Ml.1 

Tif-ala (Vgi.'-dT.- -N*-aik four-fifths of- the me;nl»ers of this caste reside in Bangalore (includ- 
:t..: she B:in.;.ile:v Citv mid Civil and Military Station. Bnng.ilniv) nnd Tmnkur Districts. These 
are e-.slr.i at.'.: by p;.>fr.-.:nn. market g-mlnting being their sociality. Seven-tenths of the actual 
v..tJer* ;vt unie). follow the ti.aditse'.ial occupations. Tie- other principil means of livelihood is 
liheur 'minim; and ei'u-tl. Th«-> tall; either Kannada or Tamil. Those that talk Katinmla nre 
the e i-j-.i st immigrints mm -tig them into tin* State, and they nre found in Tmnkur. The two main 
emh'v..*n.e.is dsv.soms me known as l ‘ih or Kami tda Tig.ili nnd Atuva Tigala or Dluiruuiraimna 
P.iU if-. Toe latter mrltnles tin* Mih-divisions T'"uii-tn-illtr:i, .liiiii'uitfii/iiVitrii, Knitjitrara, lViwri- 
f.i t-.i ami JVi.- Ta.th. The « 'ogaun'tis dnisnm- an* nanus) after deities or founders. A girl is 
m..rro'l ,vnet.,ll> not Iv.-a than tiv-lie. A woman may remain unmarried. Polygamy is allowed. 
The 1, ;;e-.i j*.»t tn-e*-* -aniv !"• yana:*-.- ‘hast the hridegristm. Divorce is allowed. The bride 
price :s r. tail- v. and a half. Maniac*' of widows is j»ert:tis?rd. During the first year of a person's 
ib at'i th.ev jvih.nn monthlv e.-ietminie. So propitiate the dead. In succeeding years, the whole 
1. >i\ i f ;*-.*• iiec-i*i'i ar.re-tor* nit- M*>r*hipjw-d nn tin* .Wir-gr ir'a titty and the Malmlav.i new- 
n-,*»vt d e, , Tl.e Ticahas hair divtdisl themselves into s*s-tion« by the tracts of country inhabited 
t<> i'ei :::. e.clt ti ra’h-1 a -r;' h**mg uiuler the jurisdiction of a headman or Gaitda with 

n c e.surit o! «*lde:* 1 Vr*-'»»s from any higher castes may b- admitted into the Tigala caste. There 

at*- l- th t*an a* and Yatshnaviis in tin- cast**. They worship nil the Hindu gods; other deities 
in r*hipj»»! me .’f*iri^*ir,t ,.i. .Vm.-miiU.i, YftUwtvui, SiAiirtlrvn ru, KoUnjmriimvta. 

During matfiage t!t*-i do ptija in tin* name of .!*/>» Vouht their progenitor, hurniug frankin- 

m*-, Tit** tnlnl festival i* that r.i /»**» i.io.t, which is celebrated with great Zealand eeremotn once 
c\«:\ \ •- ir in the month «•! (7, nfi.i and lasts nine dais 1 Huirmintyii is the sj>*cial licit v worshiped. 
(Mi* Kth. Mon.) 
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BALUCHI (3). — An immigrant tribe. , ' 

DAYARE (422). — These are found chiefly in the Bangalore District. They differ from the 
.general body of Musalmans in that they believe that the Imam Mahdi has visited this earth and 
•departed. They do not intermarry with the other Musalmans. They carry on a brisk trade in silk? 

DHOBI (1). — An immigrant tribe. . 

GUJAR.— See supra under Hindu castes. 

Ha* I Fl (18S). — A Musalman sect. 

Jam (125). — An Asiatic tribe of reputed foreign origin. 

Jax.tca (17). — A Musalman tribe of the Punjab. 

.Tat.' — S ee supra under Hindu castes. 

KHARRAL (2). — A tribe of the Punjab, which counts among its members Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muhammadans. 

Kh.VDRI (5). — An Asiatic tribe of reputed foreign origin. 

Khakab (520). — Found chiefly in Mysore City and Shimoga District. These are allied to the 
Pindaris. 

IvHANPARI (40). — A Musalman territorial name meaning a person from Kandahar. 

LaBBAI (7,995). — An immigrant tribe of traders and money-lenders. The Labbais are descend- 
ants of Arab and Persian traders who landed on the Coromandel Coast in the Sth Century A. D., 
owing to persecutions at home. These are found chiefly in the Mysore District. Many speak 
Tamil. 

MAPILLA (2,257). — These are found chiefly in the Kolar Gold Fields and the districts of the 
Western Division. They are labourers and traders. These come from Malabar. Malayalam is 
spokeu by many among them. 

ME MAN (661). — This tribe is found chiefly in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and 
Mysore City. They are mostly traders. 

MUGHAL (8,151). — This is an immigrant tribe from the North and settled in the State forgcod. 
Thev are descendants from Tartar chiefs who followed Tamerlane into India and who cams later 
to take sendee under Mughal Emperor?. They are engaged in service under the Local Government 
and also in trade and agriculture. 

NavaYAT (9). — A Musalman tribe which appears to hare originally settled at BkaiksI in 
North Canara. This tribe does not intermarry with other tribes. 

PANJABI (65). — A territorial name meaning a native of the Panjab. 

PatkaS (44.6S9). — These are found all over the State. They are Musalmans oi Afghan de- 
scent and long settled in Mysore. The actual workers are found engaged in all the chief cceut atiens 
returned for the State. 

PERSIAN (63). — A territorial name meaning a native o: Persia. 

PlXPARi (2.047). — These are found chiefly in the Kolar and Tirmkur Districts and Mystre 
Citv. They are the descendants o: the disbanded soldiers o: the Mughal Empire, —he- in the 
beainnins of the last century, ravaged Central India. They are now settled in pence rri av ma- 


sons. „ - XT- ' _ 

PlN.TARI. — tee supra unaer niras car.es. 

S AIY1P (57,671.'- — The Saiyids are the lineal descendants o: the Prophet, bring descent*! 
\li the son-in-kw, ar.a Fatima. the favourite daughter o: Mahc-met. These ckur the msx 
among the Musalmans by virtue c: their pedigree. . . . „ . . 

Sheikh (176.4S2).— The majority c-t tne Mu-adman poptuntton oi tre State rat* test red 
under this head.' ‘ Sheikh ‘ property connotes Mus a l mans cr foreign desrenr vi: are tine ties: 
arrtsof the first three Khalifas or succors of tie Prophet. 

SHARIF (1,037).— A tnbal name among ^nsmmans. 

Turk (4).— A Musalman temtenm name. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I. — Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


Group and caste 

Strength 

Proportion 


Strength 

Proportion 

(000’s 

per inille of 

Group and caste 

(000's 

per inille of 


omitted) 

population 

omitted) 

population 

1 

2 

8 

1 

o 

3 

1 Landholders for cultivating 

WM 


17 Carpenters (Masons, Black- 



. landholders, vide 2 below ... 


... 

. smiths; Gold and Silver- 
smiths and Brass and Cop- 



2 Cultivators (including growers 



per-smiths) 

128 

22 

of special products) 


241 

Panchala 

123 


Vakkaliga 

1,831 


18 Potters 



Tigala 

69 


42 

7 

3 Labourers 

613 

106 

Kumbara 

42 


Holeya (also village watchmen) 

618 


19 Oil-pressers 

40 

7 

4 Forest and hill tribes 

89 

15 

Ganiga 

40 


Koraolia 

21 


20 Toddy-drawers and distillers 

39 

7 

Lambani 

51 


Tdiga 



Others 

17 


39 


5 Graziers and Dairymen 

151 

26 

21 Leather-workers ... 

309 

54 

Golla 

151 


Madiga 

303 





Others 

1 


6 Fishermen. Boatmen, and 






FalM Bearers 

157 

27 

22 Basket workers and mat- 






makers 

7 

1 

Bests 

157 


23 Earth, salt. etc., workers and 



7 Hunters and Fowlers 

268 

46 

quarriers 

251 

43 

Beds 

268 


Uppara 

Vodaa 

103 

143 


8 Priests and Devotees 

222 

38 

24 Others— 



Brahman 

195 


(a) Hindu 

843 

145 

Satani 

23 





Others 

4 


Lingayat ... 

730 





Mabratta ... 

46 


9 Temple Servants ... 

2 

... 

Kshattriya ... 

Jogi 

Others 

38 

13 

16 


10 Bards and Astrologers 

1 

... 


11 Musicians, Singers. Dancers. 



(b) Musalman 

314 

54 

Mimes and Jugglers 

5 

1 

Pathan 

45 


12 Traders and Pedlars 

196 

34 

Saivid 

68 





Sheikh 

17G 


Banajiga 

133 


Others 

35 


Mudali 

18 





Vaisva 

26 


(c) Christian 

60 

11 

Others 

19 


Indian or Native Chris- 



13 Barbers 

39 


tiau 

47 




Others 

13 


Nayinda 

39 


(d) Jatn 

18 

3 

14 Washermen 

98 

1 ' I 

(e) Others— 

1 


Agasa 

93 


Parsi 


1 

15 Weavers. Carders and Dyers 

501 

86 

Sikh 

Unimho 


I 

J 

Kuruba 

403 


Jew 



Nevgi 

97 


Buddhist — 

1 


Others 

1 


(i) Burmese 

(ii) Chinese 


( 

J 

16 Tailors 

12 

2 

I 

(iii) Indian 

(iv) Japanese 


i 

j 


Note. — The figures for Animistio castes returned as Hindus have been inclnded in group 4. 
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CHATTER XI. — CASTE, 


II.— Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1871. 


t 

1 

i 

C-nV, Tribe cr I!ace 


rer--on« (000’s omitted,' 


■ Percentage ot variation increase + 
decrease 1—) 

Percen- 
tage of 

r 

i 

1911 

1901 

1891 

.. . - 

ISSt 

lisTl 

1901-11 



1891-1901 

1991-91 

1871-81 

ntion 

1871-1911 

i 

o 

Si 

J 

i* 

0 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

hini>c. 











1 Aga«a 

CM 

92 

SO 

70 

87 

+ 6-3 

+ 7-3 

+ 22-S 

-190 

+12-4 

2 

i:n 

133 

115 

91 

122 

+ Oil 

+ 1 iVfl 

+ 22-1 

-230 

+ 90 

3 

2f,H 

21.7 

217 

171 

202 

+ 9-0 

+ 12-8 

+ 20-8 

-34-7 

4- 2 -1 

t I5.*u 

1.77 

173 

ICO 

129 

131 

-f 2 3 

4- 53 '5 

- 22-8 

- a-r. 

+10-8 

.*• lirahrr.an 

19T 

too 

181 

103 

174 

+ 2-4 

+ 3*5 

+ 12-R 

- C-5 

+ 11-9 

Oaui^i 

SO 

11 

ISO 

29 

37 

- 0-7 

+ 13-8 

+ 210 

-100 

+15-3 

T Gol!.i 

1-71 

143 

129 

100 

100 

+ 5-3 

+ 11-1 

+ 25-7 

-35-9 

- 5-7 

• f> HoVya 

CIS 

520 

520 

417 

Not available 

+ 2'9 

+ 14-5 

+ 10-4 



■ 9 Idimi 

.IS) 

•IS 

•10 

21 

81 

-lur, 

+ 20-8 

+ 8S-7 

—73-8 

-520 

10 Join 

1st 

13 


f> 1 Not available 

i 

+ 0 0 

T 30-8 

+ Cl ’5 

... 

... 

11 Kshattnva 

fly 

o* 

22 

13 

57 

+491 

+ 10-7 

+ 01-5 

-75-9 

—31-1 

12 Knmlnra 

•12 

41 

41 

31 

37 

- 4-0 

+ 0-7 

■f 30*r, 

- 9 T» 

+210 

13 Kurnba 

SCSI 

;rr.s 

IH7 

292 

:m 

+ 0-8 

+ 8'9 

+ 1S-8 

-21-4 

+ 8-0 

1 f Tdmravnt . . 

t:o 

071 

•183 

470 1 418 

+ 8-7 

+ 38-9 

+ 2-7 

+ 12-5 

+7-1-5 

( 10 Mndiga 

ISOS 

2S0 

2 SO 

an 

Not available 

+ 10-2 

+ 10-7 

- 0-7 


K. Mahratta 

40 

63 

■IS 

41 

Do 

-140 

+ 20-1 

+ 7-8 



IT Mn.UIi 

18 

12 

it 

10 9 

+52-2 

+ 110-2 

- 45 0 

+11-3 

+99-2 

1H Navinda 

:i9 

.49 

37 . ISO ! 40 

+ 0-8 

+ 4-8 

+ 22-8 

-231 

- 0-6 

19 Ne\ci 

97 

97 

K7 

77 

90 

- 0G 

+ 11-5 

+ ia-a 

— 19G 

+ 10 

. 20 Panelist* 

12m 

120 1 114 

99 

101 

+ 20 

+ 10-4 

+ 1-1-8 

- 4-0 

4-23-3 

21 Satani 

23 

22 

20 ( 17 

Not available 
65 

+ 2-9 

+ 120 

+ 18-r, 



I 22 Tigata 

fi 9 

GO 

57 

44 

•+■ f»*8 

4- 14’, '1 

•f 2S-1 

-19-6 

+25-8 

| 21 Uripara 
; 21 Voada 

104 

100 

89 

8.7 92 

70 110 

+ 1-8 

+ 19-2 

+ G-4 

- 81 

+17-5 

M'l 

13.7 

107 

+ 5-8 

+ 25-0 

+ 41-1 

-31-5 

+211 

• j 

*** i Koinnti 

20 It fi 
10 \ Jr ‘ 

- 

29 

an 

29 

+ 111 

+ 12-6 

+ 11*8 

- 81) 

4-29-1 

i 20 VnVkalica 

1.331 

1.287 

1,1112 J 1,000 

1,310 

+ 3-4 

- 40 

+ 20-0 

-191 

+ PC 

j MCSAI.MAN. 











27 I',,tli»n 


41 

39 j Not nviililablc 

+ 8-6 

+ 0-7 


... 

... 

■ 28 Swid 

.Vi 

42 

. 39 

Do 

+43-8 

+ 9-8 

... 

... 

... 

29 SbriMi 

170 

179 

105 

179 


- 1-2 

+ 16-2 

- 13-C 

... 

— 

CHRISTIAN. 











, TO IimImii rkri«ti*n< 

17 

40 

as 

21 

... 

+17-G 

+ -11-5 

+ SKI-1 


... 

. ANIMISTIC. 











i 1 Korarhn 

! * t Knronu 


10 

15 

H 

14 

i 12 

S77 

+11-4 

- HI 

+ 100-5 

-070 

-211-1 

* .‘rj l.»rnt »tii 

r»i 

10 

39 

31 

Not available 

+12-3 

4 10-6 

+ 21T» 


... 


figures for Komati mu! Vbikva have been added together for tlm present CVamix to compart* with the figure* 
ter Kouuti of the prvviou* Vvuw***. Koracha aud Koroma being allied caste*, the figure* for them* are 
juMm! t«v» tl.er for Vsn-f^n of comparison with irirnilar figure* wince 1871. The floret for Animistic caste* 
returned ■* Hindus in this CVtuu* have been added to the figures for the castr* us pvi'n In thin table. 









CHAPTER XII. 

OCCUPATIONS. 


PART I.— GENERAL. 

233. This chapter deals with the occupations of the people of Mysore, 
distinguishing Actual Workers from Dependants. 

234. The statistics of occupations are contained in Table XY, Parts A, B, C 
and E, and Table XYI ; and an explanatory memo as to the nature of informa- 
tion contained in the former is given on the title page of Table XY-A and is 
extracted below, with modifications, for ready reference. 

(i) XY-A. In this, the occupations have been arranged in 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 

■ 55 orders and 169 groups. For the purpose of this Table, an actual worker is classified 
according to his principal occupation, and a dependant, by the principal occupation of the 
actual worker on whom he depends. Thus the same person is not counted twice for pur- 
poses of grouping and the population is distributed exhaustively into 169 groups. 

(ii) XV-B. In this are given the subsidiary occupations of the agriculturists 
(actual workers only) ; and the Table is divided into three parts : — 

(1) Bent-receivers (landlords) , 

(2) Bent-payers (actual cultivators) and 

(3) Farm servants and field labourers. 

In each part, figures are given separately for some of the most numerous subsidiary 
occupations followed. 

(iii) XY-C. This Table shows for certain mixed occupations the number of persons 
who returned each as their (a) principal and (6) subsidiary means of livelihood. Four 
pairs of occupations have been selected for the purpose, viz., (a) agriculture and govern- 
ment service, (b) village watchman and agricultural labourer, (c) grain dealer and money- 
lender and (d) landholder and money-lender. 

(iv) XV-E. This Table gives the particulars of statistics relating to industrial 
undertakings in the State, employing not less than 20 persons on the date of the Census. 
The Table is divided into four parts as follows : — 

I. This gives for the Province as a whole the number of persons employed in 
each kind of industry dealt with ; 

TT T his part deals with the details for each district ; and 

TTT- and (4) furnish statistics of the races and castes of owners and managers of 
factories, etc. 

(N. B. — Table XV-D shoicing the distribution of occupations by religion was hot 
compiled for the State, the preparation thereof having been left to the option of local Gov- 
ernments.) 

In addition to the above, nine Subsidiary Tables compiled for the purpose of ’ 
presenting in a condensed form the salient features of the statistical details 
contained in the main Tables and in certain departmental returns are appended 
to the chapter and their headings are shown below : — 

I. General distribution of the population by occupation ; 

II. Distribution by occupation in the two Natural Divisions ; 

Hi. Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional popu- 
lation in Natural Divisions and districts ; 

TV. Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the subsidiary 
occupation) ; 

Y. Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal 
occupation) ; 

YI. Occupations of females by sub-classes, and selected orders and groups ; 

YU. Selected occupations and a comparative view of the figures of 1911 and those 
of 1901 ; 

YTTT Occupations of selected castes. 

IX. Apart from the above, a special Table (Subsidiary Table IX) to show the 
number of employes in the Bailway, Post Office, Telegraph and Irrigation 
Departments, has been also appended. 


Scope of 
chapter. 

Reference 
to statis- 
tics. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATIONS. 


System of 
enumera- 
tion and 
nature of 
informa* 
tion col- 
lected. 


Instruc- 
tions to 
enumera- 
tors. 


235. In 1881, the occupations of only such of those as were actually engaged 
in some calling or other were shown in detail, while all the juveniles under 15 years 
of age and all dependants were grouped under one single head ‘ Unoccupied.’ 

In 1891, all males and females who earned their living by their work or lived 
on private property such as house rent, pension, etc., were enumerated as ‘ actual 
workers ’ and in the case of children and women doing no work, the occupation 
of the head of the family or of the person supporting them was recorded, the 
word dependant being added against them. In the case of persons following 
dual occupations, onfy the principal occupation was entered against them except 
when the subsidiary occupation was agriculture, in which case the latter was 
also shown. 

In 1901, in addition to such of those as were shown as ‘ actual workers ’ in 
1891, those also who got work done by others were shown, under that head and a 
record was made of the subsidiary occupations also in all cases whether or not 
connected with land. 

On the present occasion, the system of enumeration remained almost the 

same as in 1901 and three columns were 
provided in the schedule for recording the 
occupations of a person as shown in the 
margin. 

Columns 8 and 9 were intended for. 
the entiy of principal and subsidiary occu- 
pations of actual workers, while in column 
10 entries were recorded regarding the 
occupation or means of subsistence of actual workers supporting the dependants. 

236. The following instructions were issued to enumerators for filling in 
the above columns : — 


Occupation or means of 
subsistence of actual 
workers 

If dependant, principal 
occupation or means of 
livelihood of actual worker 
on whom dependant 

Principal 

Subsidiary 

8 

9 

10 


“ Before filling up these columns, you should first of all determine by suitable en- 
quiry whether the person about whose particulars you are writing should be treated as 
independent and entered in columns 8 and 9 or as dependant and entered in column 10. 
For example, children who actually do work and earn wages, and women who earn money 
by occupations in which the husbands do not take part, such as selling firewood, 
butter-milk, cowdung cakes, or grass or rice pounding, weaving or doing house work for 
wages, should be shown under those occupations in columns 8 and 9. But women and 
children who do not carry on any such occupation should be entered in column 10 as 
dependants. Servants are not to be shown as dependant on the occupation of their master. 

“ In filling up columns 8 and 9, the occupations of actual workers should he clearly 
entered distinguishing carefully the principal from the subsidiary. 

“ If a person who has more than one occupation or means of livelihood should 
express a doubt as to what he should consider as his principal occupation, he should be 
asked which of the occupations he relies upon most for his livelihood or considers to be the 
most indispensable, and that should be regarded as his principal occupation and entered in 
column 8. The rest should be regarded as subsidiary occupations ; and of the latter again, 
that on which he relies the most should be entered in column 9. It is not necessary to 
enter more than one subsidiary occupation. 

“ The entries should be made clearly and exactly. Bo not use vague terms such 
as ‘ service,’ ‘ government service,’ ‘ shop-keeping,’ ‘ trade,’ ‘ writing,’ ‘ labour,’ etc., but 
state the exact service, the goods sold in the shop, the class of articles the person is 
trading in, the class of writing or labour and so forth. For example, in the case of clerks, 
domestic servants and the like, the kind of service rendered should be precisely stated and 
also the occupation of the person to whom it is rendered, as for instance, jahgirdar’s 
cook, schoolmaster’s water carrier, lawyer’s typist, rice merchant’s accountant, etc. 

“ When a person is in the service of a public body, enter the name of that body 
before service, thus railway guard, municipal sweeper, etc. 

“ A. seller who makes the articles he sells should be entered as ‘ maker and seller ’ 


sf them. 


“ In the case of agriculture, persons should be entered as — 

(i) Non-cultivating landholders, 1 cori . cspond j ng to rent-receivers. 

(ii) Non-cnltivatmg tenants, j 

(iii) Cultivating landholders, 1 corresponding to rent-payers. 

(iv) Cultivating tenants, / . 

and (v) Field labourers — those generally employed being clearly distinguished from 
those who work by the day or by the job. 




bertillon 's scheme. 
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“ In the case of labourers who are not agricultural labourers, they should be enter- 
ed as earth-workers, labourers in mines (stating the substance mined such as stone, gold, 
etc.) and operatives in mills, workshops, factories, etc., specking the kind of mill or factory 
such as cotton mills, rice mills, lac factories, oil-presses, etc. 

“Gardeners and growers of special products such as coffee, cardamom, pepper, 
betel, etc., should be shown as such separately. 

“ In the case of one or more members of a joint family who earn money, they 
should all be regarded, as actual workers and their principal and subsidiary occupations 
should be entered in the respective columns. They are not to be shown as dependants.” 

237. The entries of occupations in schedules were generally clear and owing Accuracy 

to the simplification of the scheme of occupations (to be described below) and with and limi- 
tlie use of alphabetical indexes of occupations in English and Kanarese, the tations 
mistakes in slip-sorting and compilation were few and unimportant and were of the re- 
promptly corrected on discovery. ' turn. 

Apart from certain mistakes in schedules and in tabulation, the returns of 
occupations are affected by the facts that the Census is taken on a date when 
certain occupations like agricultural field labour are at a low ebb and that all the 
subsidiary occupations of an actual worker are not recorded, only the principal 
one being taken to account. 

238. The scheme of classification of occupations adopted in 1901 divided all Revision 
occupations returned in the schedules into 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders and of the 
520 groups. This classification was open to criticism in several way’s. In the scheme of 
first place, it was far too elaborate for Census work in India and involved an ocoupa- 
excessive amount of labour in compilation. Secondly, the results obtained were tions. 

in some cases defective. Accordingly the Census Commissioner for India drew 
up a scheme based on that of Monsieur Bertillon, an eminent European statistician, 
by which the number of detailed heads in the grouping of occupations was 
greatly reduced. 

239. M. Bertillon’s scheme, the great merit of which is its elasticity and M. Bertil- 
applicability to all countries at all stages of economic progress and industrial de- Ion’s 
velopment and which was commended by the International Statistical Institute for scheme 
general adoption with a view to rendering possible the comparison of the occu- and the 
pation statistics of different countries, divides all occupations into 4 main classes principles 
and 12 sub-classes with 3 series of minor sub-divisions, viz., 61 orders, 206 sub- underly- 
orders and 499 groups. The 4 main classes and 12 sub-classes are the following : — in £ it* 

A. Production of raw materials : 

(i) Agriculture. 

(ii) Extraction of minerals. 

B. Transformation and employment of raw material : 

(iii) Manufacture. 

(iv) Transportation. 

"■ ■ (v) Trade. 

C. Public administration and liberal arts : 

(vi) Public force. 

(vii) Public administration. 

(viii) Liberal professions. 

(ix) Persons living on their income. 

D. Miscellaneous: 

(x) Domestic service. 

(xi) Insufficiently described occupations. 

(xii) Unproductive and not returned. 

The rationale of the scheme is explained by M. Bertillon thus : — 

“ These divisions are so logical that there is scarcely need to justify them. 

A. Man procures raw materials necessary for every occupation either by work- 
ing upon the soil (I. Agriculture) or by working under the soil (II. Extraction of minerals). 

B. These materials are then changed by the arts and manufactures (III. Manu- 
factures), carried to the place where they are needed (TV. Transportation), and distributed 
iiinnng consumers by trade (V. Trade). 

C. To keep good order and guard the welfare of the preceding occupations, 
every country has an army and a police force (VI. Public force) and a public administra- 
tion (VII. Public administration). The liberal professions' (VTH) and persons living on 
their income (IX) naturally follow the occupations just reviewed. 
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D. ! insltj\ t: is expedient to establish a division for domestic service (X). in- 
sufficiently described occupations <XI) and unproductive tXII) " 

‘240. The scheme adopted on the present occasion maintains unchanged the 
classes, sub-classes and orders of M. Bert i lion's scheme, but the sub-divi- 
ston of the orders into groups has been carried out with reference to local 
conditions. This classification as further simplified by the Census Commissioner 
divides all occupations into 4 main classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 109 
proups as against S classes. *24 orders, 79 sub-orders and 520 groups in 1901. 
The distribution of population by classes, sub-classes and orders is given in sub- 
sidiary Table I. and the classified scheme of occupations (including groups) is 
printed a* appendix A. * 

243. An English alphabetical index of occupations and a classified list of 
occupations in Kanarese with their English translations were prepared and referred 
to in the course of tabulation. By means of these and with the help of appendix 
II to the Census Commissioner's letter No. 240, dated 17th February 1911, the 
groups of the last Census were brought under the corresponding groups of the 
present classification and a comparison has been made possible of the present 
statistics with those of 1901 as will be seen from Subsidiary Table VII and else- 
where in this chapter. The result thus arrived at is in many cases but a fair 
approximation and not an absolute accuracy. The fluctuations are in some cases 
very great, and a comparison of the present figures with those of the previous 
Census often fails to throw light on the changed condition of the people during 
the decade 1901-11. But this will be more than compensated by the fact that, 
the Census statistics as now compiled admit of international comparison. 

PA JIT II -URBAN AND RURAL OCCUPATIONS. 

242. Before; discussing the statistics in detail by different sub-classes, orders 
and groups, it will he well to pause here for a while and take a general survey of the 
whole field of occupations under two main heads (i) Urban and (iij Rural. Cer- 
tain occupations are urban in their nature and practically foreign to rural 
economy, such as mining and other large industrial concerns, public force, 
public administration, domestic service and the like while others such as agricul- 
ture. trade in articles of ordinary home consumption etc., are essentially rural. 

24H. Subsidiary Table I of this chapter exhibits the general distribution of 
entire population oft he State by classes, sub-classes and orders of occupations. 
■The distribution hv sub-classes is graphically illustrated in the following dia- 
gram : — 

Dinar.,.- the /, •rcrr.intje distribution of the total jojatlation at the Mysore 

St. <!>' ( tnclndina Civil and Military Station. Ihvujalore) hy sub-classes 
of the nccujrt tints se he vie. 
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From this diagram, it will be seen that 73"1 per cent of the entire 
population of the State (including Civil and Military Station, Bangalore), i.e., 
4, ‘2-15,044 persons come under sub-class I — Exploitation of the surface of the 
earth — and are engaged in different pursuits for the production of raw materials. 
Of these again, cultivation (groups 1 to 6) claims the largest proportion, being 
72*4; next comes pasture (groups 9 to 12) supporting 0*5 per cent. Under 
fishing and hunting the proportion is extremely small being only 0’04, while the 
rest . viz., 0*2 per cent, belong to groups 7, 8 and 13 and follow either the order of 
forestry or of raising of small animals. Next in the order of relative strength come 
those who follow industrial pursuits . Their proportion to the total population 
of the State is 7*G per cent. Of them again 1*8 come under industries of dress 
and toilet : and textile, metal, and food industries claim 1*7, 0*4 and 0*4 per cent 
respectively, while the rest of the orders in this class count 3*3 per cent on the 
entire population. 

Sub-class V — Trade — counts 236,104 persons, being 4*1 per cent of the total 
population. Most of them, viz., 2*5 per cent trade in food stuffs, while a 
comparatively small number of them, viz.. 0'4 per cent, deal in textiles. Next in the 
order of importance comes sub-class II (Extraction of minerals) supporting 52,987 
persons or 0*9 per cent of the total population as- against 14,3-58 or 0*3 per cent 
in 1901. The large increase under this head is mainly due to the increased 
prosperity of gold mining and manganese industries in the State during the decen- 
nium 1901-11. This subject will be discussed at length later on. 

Of the other sub-classes. Transport (IV) supports 0*5 per cent Public force 
(VI) and Public administration (VII) show 1*2 and 2*3 respectively and Profes- 
sions and Liberal Arts (VIII) claim 1*4 per cent, and sub-class IX — Persons 
living on their income — supports 0*4 per cent. Under the remaining three 
heads, viz., sub-classes X to XII. the percentage on total population is 8*5. Viewed 
by main classes of the occupation scheme, 74*0 per cent of the entire population 
are engaged in the Production of raw materials, 12*2 per cent in the Preparation 
and supply of material substances, 5*3 in Public administration and Professions 
and liberal arts, the remaining 8*5 being supported by other occupations. 

Among the population of the four cities of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar Gold 
Fields and Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Industrial pursuits with 
21*5 per cent on the entire population of the four cities, take precedence over all 
other occupations, as will be seen from the following diagram, Trade, Mining, 
Domestic sendee. Exploitation of the surface of the earth, Public force, Professions 


Diagram showing (he pcrcrn(agc distribution of the population of the four cities of Bangalore, 
Mysore, Kolar Gobi Fields and Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, by sub-classes 

of the occupation scheme. 
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and Public administration coming next in order with proportions of 14*1, 12*4, 
7*9, 6‘7, 6*7, 6'4 and 6*2 respectively. Taking the Province as a whole, it will be 
seen that agricultural pursuits are mostly rural while in towns the industrial, 
trading, and mining pursuits preponderate to a considerable extent. 

244. The following diagram illustrates the percentage distribution of popu- 
lation of each District and City supported by 5 groups, vis., (i) A griculture, 
(ii) Industry (including mines), (iii) Commerce, (iv) Professions and (v) Other 
pursuits (including Public force and Public administration). On examining the 

Diagram showing the percentage distribution of population of each district aiul city supported 
by (a) Agriculture, (b) Industry (including mines), (c) Commerce, (d) Profession . 
and ( e ) 'Other' pursuits including Public force and Public administration. 
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figures by districts, it will be seen that the percentage of agricultural population is 
highest in the Mysore and Hassan Districts, being 80'0 per cent in each, and lowest 
in Kadur and Chitaldrug (71*7) and (71*6) respectively. The splendid system of 
river irrigation in the former two districts contributes mainly to this high per- 
centage, while an extensive forest and unculturable area in Kadur, and insufficiency 
and uneven distribution of rain in Chitaldrug are responsible for the small 
percentages in those districts. As regards industry, Chitaldrug stands first with 
a percentage of 11*0 due to the existence of cotton ginning and pressing mills at 
Davangere and the extensive weaving of woollen blankets carried on in the 
district. This is followed in the order of precedence by Kolar with 90 per cent, 
Tumkur (7*3), Bangalore (G*9), Mysore (6*1) and Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan 
with (o*7), (5*5) and (o' 4) per cent respectively. 

In regard to commerce, Kolar, Bangalore and Chitaldrug take precedence 
over other districts with a percentage of (4*7), (4*6) and (4*5) respectively, 
Ha-ian coming last with only 2'8 per cent. 

Professional pursuits claim the highest percentage in the Shimoga District, 
being 1*3 on the district population while in each of the Bangalore, Kolar, 
Ha«anand Kadur Districts the percentage is 1*2, the smallest percentage being 
0*9 in th»- Mysore District. Under “other persuits” (including Public force 
and Public administration) Kadur District occupies the highest place with a 
p-rf ent'ige of 17*7, Mysore district coming last with only 10*0 per cent. 
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Turning to the four cities of Bangalore, M/ysore, Kolar Gold Fields and 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, the diagram shows that in them the 
agricultural pursuits are almost eclipsed by the preponderance of industrial and 
mining occupations, and that next to industry come the orders of Public force 
and Public administration included under * others.’ Industry (including mines) 
supports the highest percentage, vis., 84*7 in the Kolar Gold Fields, the percent- 
ages in the other cities being 30*4 in Bangalore City, 22*9 in Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and 18*9 in Mysore City. 

The commercial population is lowest in the Kolar Gold Fields, viz., 2*2 per 
cent and highest in the Mysore City (21*2) per cent, while Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and Bangalore City 1- show 21*1 and 20*8 per cent respectively. 

Under combined group (V) — ‘others,’ comprising Public force, Public 
.administration, Domestic service and other orders — Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, comes first with a percentage of (45*3), next comes Mysore City (37*7), 
then Bangalore Chy (36*1), and last of all, Kolar Gold Fields (11*8). 

The professional population preponderates mostly in the two capital cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore, being 7*0 and 9*9 per cent respective^, while Kolar Gold 
Fields Cit} r claims only 0*9 per cent. 

245. Comparing the occupations in the districts with those followed in the 
four cities, it will be seen that the occupations in the cities alone have certain urban 
characteristics in them while those in districts (including minor municipal towns 
which are at best but overgrown villages) are practically rural in their nature. 
Agriculture prevails most in the districts and least in cities, while ‘ industry,’ 
‘commerce,’ ‘profession,’ ‘public force,’ ‘public administration,’ and ‘domestic 
service ’ preponderate in cities. The large percentage of industrial population 
in Kolar Gold Fields City is an indication of the increased prosperity of the 
gold mining industry which has in the decennium 1901-10 received an enormous 
impetus by the introduction of electricity as motive power in place of steam. In 
the two capital cities of Bangalore and Mysore, which are the seats of adminis- 
tration, reside most of the Government Officers ; and this accounts for a large 
percentage under ‘public force,’ ‘ public administration’ and ‘ domestic service’ 
included in combined group Y ‘ others.’ 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, is more a military cantonment than 
a civil station. It has a large percentage of 45*3 of population supported by 
military and other services of Government, while ‘ industry ’ and ‘ commerce ’ 
with comparatively small percentages under each group take a secondary place. 

246. For a correct appreciation of the present agricultural and industrial 
situation of the people of Mysore, it is necessary to have a clear idea of the rural 
conditions as they prevail in an average village in the State the population of 
which we have seen in Chapter I to be 308. 

Descriptions, more or less detailed from an administrative point of view, of 
an ordinary Mysore village, will be found in the History of Mysore by Col. 
Wilkes, in the General Memorandum of 1854 on Mysore Sir Mark Cubbon 
and in the Selections from the records of the Commissioner’s Office, Mysore, 
published in 1864. 

Conditions have, however, rapidly changed in the interval and the following 
description is therefore adapted from recent descriptions from an economic point 
of view such as those given in Mr. P. Banerjea’s “ A Study of Indian Economics,” 
in the “ Economics of British India ” by Professor J. Sarkar and in Sir T. 
Morison’s “ Industrial Organisation of an Indian Province ” and “ Economic 
Transition in India.” 

( a ) “ In each of the villages, there is the usual set of village officers, the joatel, the 
shanbhog, the talari and one or two more other officials whose duties are laid down by 
Government. Each village constitutes an industrial unit of which the chief feature is its 
self-sufficiency. It is, to a large extent, independent of relations with the outside world, 
so far as its internal economy is concerned ; for within its own boundaries the village pos- 
sesses all the factors which are requisite for the supply of its few wants. The great bulk 
of the people is agricultural. The cultivators take lease of small plots of the village land 
either directly from Government or from a landlord to whom they pay rent. They work 
the land themselves with the aid of their family-members and sometimes also of hired 
servants. They supply the small capital from their own savings or borrow from the 
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^hge landlord w the money-lender. They are also themselves the managers, organisers, 
and experts of their petty farms; and they carry their produce to the market— which is 
held once m the week to exchange it for other commodities. 

. . “ p esJ des the two classes of landlords and cultivators, there is a third class of in- 
habitants m the village composed of the artisans. The weaver, the blacksmith, the carpenter 
the oilman and the goldsmith supply the needs of the small society, and are recognised 
members of the village community. The washerman, the barber and the potter are the 
other artisans of the village. The blacksmith and the carpenter follow industries which 
are directly subsidiary to agriculture ; they make and repair the carts, ploughs and other 
simple implements of Indian husbandry ; the potter supplies domestic utensils ; and the 
barber and washerman perform services for the rural population which Indian social habits 
have delegated to a particular class of the community. Their services are often paid for in 
kind. The petty shopkeeper performs the important function of exchanging the different 
products. The money-lender who also usually combines other functions, especially that 
of a gram merchant, is by virtue of his position, a very important member. The villagers'' 
also have their travelling traders who come to their doors in a definite season every 
year. The purohit and the doctor complete the village organisation. 

(c) “In the village economy, there is very little competition with the outside world 
though within the village the motive of self-interest prompts everybody to find the best 
advantage for himself. Wages and profits are to a large extent governed by custom and 
are comparatively fixed and inelastic. Division of labour is carried to some extent, but as 
division depends" on the extent of the market it cannot be carried very far. Labour is 
immobile ; and what little capital there is in the village is locked up in the land. In short, 
the village s)-stem compels production on a small scale and deepens the effect of custom.’ 
Money is rarely used, grain being used for exchange. 

(d) “ The different classes in the village are conscious that each is dependant on the 
others and that the interests of each class are bound up with those of the rest. The vil- 
lager lives a simple, and in years of good harvest, a contented life. There is little wealth 
in the village, but the evils of capitalism are also absent. The cultivator or artisan knows 
little of the comforts and luxuries of urban life and does not miss them. 


(c) “ The village system as above described is slowly changing, and the impact of 
Western civilisation is working a change in the ideas and ideals of the villager. Villages 
which supply big cities in their neighbourhood or stand on important railway lines are 
more subject to rapid changes of prices and -wages.” 

247. The statistics of occupations as ordinarily followed in the rural areas 
will now be discussed. The subjoined statement gives the proportion per 10,000 
of the total population of the State under different kinds of occupations as ordinarily 
followed in the villages and as distinguished from those pursued in the four cities 
of the State. 


Xo. 

Occupations 

Total number 
of persons 
supported 

Number per 
10,000 of 
population 

1 

Landlords and tenants 




1,028,056 

0,939 

2 

Labourers : — (<i) Agricultural 


... 


177,372 

305 


lb) Labourers unspecified 

... 



391,127 

071 

3 

Fishermen and boatmen 


... 


3,20.3 

G 

1 

Stock-owners, milkmen and herdsmen 




27,751 

18 

5 

Oil-pres'ers 




0.791 

12 

0 

Toddy drawers and sellers ... 


... 


16,301 

28 

7 

Gram parcher* 

... 

... 
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... 

H 

Leather workers 

... 



8,097 

15 

9 

liasket-makers, scavengers and drummers 



... 

29,357 

00 

10 

Grocers and confectioners 



... 

07,823 

117 

11 

Grain dealers and monev-lenders 

. . 

... 

... 

20,051 

16 

1 12 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 


... 

... 

2».>»s 

11 

j 13 

Makf-r? »»d of ban pi os 

... 



7,009 

13 

{ 11 

Silkworm rvarors and silk weavers 

... 



2.980 

0 

1 is 

Cotton workers (not in mills) 


... 

... 

32,003 

00 

1 1C 

Gold. raitbs and blacksmiths 



... 

70,317 

121 

> 17 

ISraus, eopjfr And workers 




1,091 

3 

i l - 

Cari-r.tr rs. wood cutter*, etc. 


... 


32,113 

65 

: 19 

I'ottrn 




27,000 

17 

zo 

T*i’rr» 




10, H)1 

29 

ru 

Oib*T dicpAf'pn ... ... 

... 



12.3M 

21 

. 22 

IUrl-rs 




21,239 

37 

25 • 

♦V*iiirrn , /o ... ... 

... 

... 

- j 

11,150 

70 

SI 

acrolst*, rtc. 

... 


- ! 

35,122 

60 


ViiUrr <’ W-r* and mf Jwvfi 



... i 

2,970 
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etc. 

... 

... 

... j 
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51,979 

90 
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It will be seen from the above that in every 10,000 persons in the State 
8,902 are supported by these village 'occupations, agriculture claiming 7,244 or 7 
in every 10. The other rural occupations all put together support 1,658 persons 
or 2 in every 10 persons in' the State: 

The following diagram illustrates graphically the occupations ordinarily 
followed in a village of the description given in paras 246 and 247. Assuming 
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that there are 100 persons in -the village, it will be seen that 81 of them subsist 
mainly by cultivation, field labour and stock-owning ; 12 are village artisans and 
general labourers ; 3 are traders and 4 follow miscellaneous pursuits. On further 
analysing these main occupational groups, it is found that the first division 
contains 3 non-cultivating landholders, 61 cultivating landholders, 13 land 
tenants and 4 stock-owners and field labourers. The artisan group which forms 
12 per cent of the village population comprises goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, potters, barbers, washermen and oilpressers ; and it also includes a handful 
of general labourers who assist in one or other of the above handicrafts, and are 
remunerated in kind or cash according to custom. The third group of traders is 
made up of grain dealers and money-lenders, shop-keepers, dealers in bangles, 
etc., vegetable and fruit sellers and the like. The miscellaneous or the last group 
•comprises priests, cotton workers (not in mills), fishermen and boatmen, toddy 
drawers, grain parehers, basket-makers, leather workers and the village scavengers 
and drummers. Thus from an economic point of view it may be remarked that 
the inhabitants of a large village form within themselves a compact, organised 
and self-sufficient community. 


248. The marginal statement worked out from Subsidiary Table I shows the Act ual 

proportion per cent of actual workers 
workers to dependants under andde- 
each sub-class of the occupation pendants, 
scheme. The percentage of 
dependants to workers is highest 
in sub-class YII — Public admin- 
istration — being 76 per cent, and 
least in sub-class XI — Insuffici- 
ently described occupations — and 
XII — Unproductive — (43 per 

cent in each). Next to sub-class 
YII come in the order of pre- 
cedence sub-class I — Exploita- 
tion of the surface of the earth — 



Proportion per cent 

Snb-class 

Workers 

' Depend- 
ants 

I. Exploitation of the surface of the earth... 

27 

73 

H. Extraction of minerals 

40 

60 

HI. Industrial occupation 

35 

65 

TV. Transport 

£ 

61 

V. Trade 

87 

63 

VI. Public force 

39 

61 

TO. Public administration 

24 

76 

Vin. Professions and liberial arts ... 

82 

63 

IX. Persons living on their income 

33 

63 

X. Domestic service 

63 

47 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

67 

43 

XII. Unproductive 

67 

43 

All occupations 

*» 

60 
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several districts of the 
Province (the cities hoinit 
included in the respective 
districts in which they are 
situated). The highest 
percentage is in the lvadur 



District ('U’a); next come 
Chitnldruj; and Shiinojja 
with (-27-9) and (*277) 
respectively : and these 
arc followed he Mysore 
(-2-5-1). Tumkur l‘2'V(i) 
and llassan t*2T*2), Hnu- 
jtalore and Kolar Districts 
coming last with (197) 
and (1ST0 percent respec- 
tively. The compara- 
tively small pereeiitnite of 
female labour employed 
on the ({old Fields of 
Kolar accounts to some 
extent for the small per- 
eonftifre of female workers 
in the Kolar District. 


T ,1 t:c. the two ‘t \i - wp-.ratelv, -I0*-I per cent of males and 1’2’2 per cent 
. m , ! . . v tu-.l v.orl.er- in th»* State. The variation per cent, by districts 
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lour-grinding, the selling of milk, butter, ghee, poultry and eggs, selling hay, 
puss and fodder and trade in refuse matter, involve a comparatively, small amount 
>f physical labour, the more difficult pursuits being left to the male workers. 


PART ITI— A REVIEW OF THE STATISTICS BY PRINCIPAL 

ORDERS AND GROUPS. 


250. The figures as presented by the general occupation Tables will next be Agricul- 


;xamined for the principal orders and groups. 
The marginal table shows the 


general distribution, per 1,000 of total 
population, of the agricul- 
turists supported by groups 1 
to 6. In the whole State 
agriculture is the mainstay of 
724 persons per mille of total 
population. Viewed by dis- 
tricts as given in Subsidiary 
Table III, the proportion of 
agricultural population per 
1,000 of the district population 
is highest in the Hassan and 
Mysore Districts, being 801 
and 800 respectively ; next comes Tvunkur (769). This is followed by Bangalore 
District (762), Shimoga District (740), Kolar District (729), Kadur District (717) 
and lastly Chitaldrug (715). The distribution of the agricultural population per 


Group 

No. 

Occupation 

Nnmber sup- 
ported per 
1,000 of total 
population 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land 

80 

O 

Ordinary cultivators 

656 

s 

Agents, Managers, of landed estates (not 
rianters), clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


4 

Farm servants and field labourers 

30 

5 

Tea, coffee, etc., plantations 

4 

G 

Fmit, flowers, vegetables, betel, vine, areca- 
nut, etc., growers. 

4 


Total 

724 


1,000 of the total population in the two Natural Divisions 
Western Division and 729 for the Eastern Division. 


gives 


ture: Sub- 
class 1. 
Order 1 
(a) and (b), 
groups 
1 to 6. 


759 for the 


251. This large milleage of the agricultural on the total population of the Ocoupa- 

State is mainly due to the inclusion in that category of persons who while follow- tions 
ing also other occupations such as- Government service, etc., as their subsidiary combined 
pursuits depend principally on agriculture (vide para 253 beloiv analysing Imperial with 
Table XV-B). agricul- 

ture. 

252. From the marginal statement and from Subsidiary Table IV, it will be ( a ). 

seen that the milleage Where 
of partial agriculturists agriculture 
is highest in sub-class is the sub- 
VII “ Public adrnini- sidiary 
stration ” and least in occupation. 
sub-classes X and XI 
“ Domestic service ” 
and “Insufficiently des- 
cribed occupations " 
with a milleage of only 
12 and 8 respectively. 

An examination of the figures by Natural Divisions as given in Subsidiary 
Table III to this chapter shows that the agriculturists preponderate in the 
Western Division. The reason is not far to seek. Nature is more bountiful 
with copious rainfall in the Western Division and consequently the districts 
comprising this division are more agricultural ; while the fitful and uneven dis- 
tribution of rain and constant relinquishments of land in the districts compris- 
ing the Eastern Division are mainly answerable for the smaller proportions 
noticed in that division. 

253. The statistics of persons following agriculture as their principal means (i) 
of livelihood are contained in Table XV-B. The main features of these statistics Where 
are brought out in Subsidiary Table II appended to this chapter under three dis- agriculture 
tinct categories of (1) landlords (rent-receivers), (2) cultivators (rent-payers) and is . th ? prin - 
(3) farm servants and field labourers. Of the landlords or rent-receivers, 1,841 in ctp jy occu ~ 
every 10,000 follow Government service as their subsidiary occupation and 1,534 Pa t<m ' 
subsist partly by trade. They are seen in the least proportion as lawyers. 


Sub-class 

Number per mille who are 
partially agriculturists 

Vn. Public administration 

437 

VIII. Professions 

1S7 

VI. Public iorce 

145 

III. Industrial occupation 

125 

IX. Persons living on their income 

114 

V. Trade ... 

81 

II. Extraction of minerals 

59 

IV. Transport 

57 

XII. Unproductive 

23 

X. Domestic service ... 

12 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

8 
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Next, of the cultivating agriculturists (rent-payers), 1,306 in 10,000 live part- 
ly by trade, and next to trade, village service (as watchmen), general labour and 
Government service partially support 1,107, 1,020 and 908 respectively. Thus 
these Tables (Imperial Table XV-B and Subsidiary Table II) illustrate by figures 
the significance of the statement in para 246(c) regarding the rural economy in 
Mysore that “ division of labour cannot be carried very far” and the truth of the 
statement in the Mysore Census Report of 1901 (para 7 of Chapter IX) that “ the 
rural inhabitants combine in themselves the artisan, the raiyat, the labourer and 
sometimes the trader too.” Agriculture is combined in least proportion with 
fishing and boating. 

Among farm servants and field labourers, general labour is the Subsidiary 
occupation of 2,005 persons, while village service (as watchmen) partly supports 
1,350 in every 10,000. Only 3 in 10,000 are both agriculturists and oil-pressers. 

Yaria- 254. There were 4,206,095 persons returned as agriculturists at the present 

Census as against 3,653,840 in 
1901, the number per mille of 
total population being 724 and 
659 respectively. The variation 
under the different groups is 
given in the marginal statement. 
There is a net increase of 15'1 
per cent in the total agricul- 
tural population during the 
decennium; and this is partly 
attributable to the increase in 
the area of occupied land in 1911 
over that of 1901, being 42‘9 as 
against 40'5 per cent of the net 
provincial area. 

Comparing the statistics of the agricultural population of 1911 with those 
of 1901 by groups, we find that there is a large increase of 562 per mille in group 
2 — ordinary cultivators, — while there is a corresponding decrease of 458 per mille in 
group 1 of 1911, income from rent of agricultural land. These variations are due 
to the present system of classification by which the old groups of 1901 had to be 
either split up or combined so as to fit them in to the new groups of 1911. An 
analysis of the figures in group 36 of 1901 shows that this group included the 
non-cultivating as well as the cultivating landholders numbering in all 2,705,208 
persons returned as landholders and rent receivers. Among these 342,231 
were non-cultivating landholders (landholders 329,909, inamdars 1,891, and 
jodidars 10,431) and the rest, viz., 2,362,977, were simple landholders who 
both held and cultivated their lands. On the present occasion the non-culti- 
vating landholders alone are retained in group 1, the cultivating landholders 
being brought under group 2, thus swelling the number in that group. Again, 
group 37 of 1901 — rent -payers — comprised mostly the tenants only, both cultivating 
and non-cultivating, and showed a return of 520,213 persons; while group 2 of 
1911, which corresponds to group 37 of 1901, has 3,811,562 persons, 3,148,294 of 
whom are cultivating landholders and the rest, viz., 663,268 are cultivating 
tenants. The large addition to group 2 of 1911 is thus due to the fact that most 
of the cultivating landholders who were included in group 36 of 1901 have come 
to be included in new group 2 of 1911. For purposes of comparison the groups 
may be arranged thus, the equivalence of the groups for the two Censuses being 
approximate : — 

1911. 1901. 

Group 1 («) Non-cultivating land holders Group 3G ( b ), Landholders, inamdars, and 

159,103, jodidars, 342,231. 

Group 1 (5) and 2 (6) Cultivating and Non- Group 37 (a), ( b ) and (c) Bent payers, 520,213. 
cultivating tenants, 675,714. 

Group 2 (<i) Cultivating landholders 3,148,294. Group 38(a), Hiduvalidars, pattadars, khatedars, 

vargadars, 2,362,977. 

From this it will be seen that the increase in the number of persons in each 
of the groups “ landholders ” and “ tenants ” is proportional to the increase in the 


tion ol 
agricul- 
tural 
popula- 
tion in 
decen- 
nium 
1901-11. 


Occupation 


1 [ Income from rent of agricultural land 

2 1 Ordinary cultivators 

3 .Agents, managers of landed estates 
. (not planters), clerks, rent collect- 
ors, etc. 

4 Farm servants and field labourers ... 

5 Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo 

plantations ... 

6 [ Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, 
I arecannt, etc., growers 


No. supported per 
1,000 of total 
population 

1911 

1901 

30 

483 

656 

94 

"so 

64 

4 

6 

4 

8 

724 

659 
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area of occupied land noticed already and to the general growth of population 
during the decennium 1901-11. 

There is also a marked decrease of 34 per mille in group 4 — Farm servants 
and field labourers. There were 353,430 persons who returned themselves as 
farm servants and field labourers in 1901 (groups 38 and 39 of 1901) : but this 
number consisted of 78,096 KitmJd Zirayatdars and 131,340 cultivators, some of 
whom require to be properly classed as cultivating landholders inasmuch as most 
of them have shares in land and assist in the cultivation of it. Excluding these 
for purposes of comparison, there will remain in groups 38 and 39 of 1901, 419 
farm servants, 113,849 saguvalidars and 29,732 field labourers receiving annual 
payment in kind or money as remuneration for their labour, making a total of 
144,000 agricultural labourers as against 177,372 in 1911. 

From the above review of the statistics of agricultural population in the 
State, it may be remarked that the fluctuations by groups are but apparent and 
not real. As remarked in para 100 of Chapter IX of the Mysore Census Report 
of 1901, “ the expressions recorded in the Schedules of 1901 to denote the agricul- 
tural occupations were so vague that it was hard to make out whether a person 
returning himself as an agriculturist was a cultivating occupant or a non-culti- 
vating occupant, a rent-payer or a rent-receiver and if both, which more and 
which less or whether he was merely a labourer working in the fields." On the 
present occasion these distinctions were carefully brought out in the schedules 
and the fluctuations in the figures of 1911 as compared with those of 1901 are 
mostly due to the present system of enumeration. They are not to be taken as 
indicating any material change in the conditions of the agricultural section of 
the population of the State. Taking all the groups together, it is satisfactory to 
note that agriculture has made a steady progress during the decennium 1901-11. 

255. We have in paragraphs 250 to 254 discussed the statistics relating to the 
agricultural population of the State who depend mainly and directly on the culti- 
vation of land for their subsistence. In addition to these, there is another section 

of the population who subsist 
i ndi rec tlyon land and who require 
to be dealt with here as a quasi- 
agricultural class. They are by 
occupation Keepers and breeders 
of cattle, sheep, goats, etc., and 
live by pasturage. Their num- 
ber per 10,000 of the total popu- 
lation is 48 and are distributed 
among the different groups of the 
occupation scheme as shown 
in the margin. 

256. At the Census of 1901 no distinction was kept up between stock-breed- 
ing and dealing, and consequently all persons returning themselves as either 
breeders or dealers of cattle, buffalo, etc., or in any way connected with stock- 
owning were shown in one or other of the eleven groups provided at that Census 
under sub-orders 'Stock-breeding and dealing" and ‘Training and care of ani- 
mals.' Such persons as kept cattle and subsisted by selling milk, butter, etc., were 
not included among the above but were relegated to a different group provided 
under ‘ Provision of animal food.’ On the present occasion the stock -breeders are 
well differentiated from dealers: and for purposes of instituting a comparison of 
the present figures with those of 1901 some of the old groups have been broken 
up with reference to local conditions on the assumption that the proportions in 
each part of the group were the same in 1901 as on the present occasion. The 
result thus obtained is but a rough approximation. In this way most of the 
groups of 1901 corresponding to groups 9 to 12 of 1911 and comprising the order 
‘liaising of farmstock" have been split up and the population distributed pro- 
portionally, the new groups 9 to 12 receiving some, the rest being added to groups 
118. 123, or 129 according as the proportion for splitting the figures in the old 
groups demanded. For instance, group 78 of 1901 comprising 14.240 persons 
was made up of ‘ cow and buffalo keepers* and 'milk and butter sellers.’ This 
number has been broken up in the ratio of the present absolute figures in groups 


i Group 

1 *°’ 

i 

Occupation 

Actual 

No. 

?*o. sup- 
ported per 
10,000 of 
popula- 
tion 

1 

i 9 

Cuttle mid buffalo breeders and 




keepers 

875 

o 

10 

Sheep, pant and pis breeders 

1.031 

o 

11 

Hreeuers of other animals such as 




horses, mules, camels, asses, etc. 

<v>t 


12 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

25,575 

ii 


Total 

27,764 

48 


Quasi- 
agricul- 
tural 
occupa- 
tions : 
pasture, 
sub- 
class (I), 
Order i (d), 
Groups 
9-12. 


Compa- 

rision of 

present 

figures 

with 

those of 

1901. 
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Fishing 
and hunt- 
ing : sub- 
class I, 
Order ii, 
groups 14 
and 15. 

Extrac- 
tion of 
minerals : 
sub-class 
II, Orders 
iii to y, 
groups 
16 to 20. 


Mining 

industry. 


Gold 

mines. 


Manga- 

nese 

and Chro- 
mium. 


9 and 118, viz , 875 and 8,265, which gives 1,365 for group 9 ‘ cattle and buffalo 
breeders and keepers, and the rest 12,875 to an altogether different group 118 
sellers of lrnlk, butter, ghee, etc.’ Thus, the total number of breeders and 
keepers of cattle, buffalo, sheep, goat, etc., including all the herdsmen, shepherds 
and goatherds, supported by order 1 (d) of 1911 ‘Raising of farm, slock ’ is 27 754 
in 1911 according to the new grouping as against 77,431 in 1901. The net 
decrease of 64’2 per cent is merely due to the somewhat arbitrary adjustment of 
figures as explained above necessitated for purposes of maintaining a clear distinc- 
tion between a dealer and a breeder in stock and as such the variation is no 
indication of any material change which might have taken place in the condition 
of stock-owners since 1901. 


257. Pishing and hunting are mainly rural occupations supporting 2,209 
persons or 4 in every 10,000 of the total population as against 5 in 1901. Only 
5 per cent of actual workers among fishermen and huntsmen live in cities (Subsi- 
diary Table I). 


258. Sub-class II — Extraction of minerals, supports 52,987 persons, or 9 per 
mille of total population who are distributed among groups 16 to 20 of Orders 3 to 
5 of the Occupation Scheme. There are only 3 persons returned under coal-mines 
and petroleum wells ( group 16) ; and they are all dependants found in Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore ; group 20 — Extraction of saltpetre, etc., has none at 
all returned under it. Group 18 — Other minerals, is a minor group of Order 4, 
Quarries of hard rocks, and only 28 persons have returned themselves under it. 
Group 19— Extraction of earth or marsh-salt, is the means of support of 2,136 per- 
sons in the State which gives 4 persons in every It 1 ,000 of the population. Of these, 
1,657 persons are concentrated in the Chitaldrug District. In 1901, 7 per 
10,000 of the total population were supported by this occupation as against 
4 on the present occasion. The decline in the number of professional salt workers 
is chiefly due to the fact that the country earth-salt has failed to find the demand 
which it did formerly, the cheap sea-salt having taken its place and diverted 
98 per cent of the TJppara caste to other walks of life. 

259. Mining is an important industry in the State which yielded a revenue to 
Government of about 18 lakhs in 1910-11 ; and before proceeding to discuss the 
Census statistics relating to this branch of occupation, it will be convenient to 
take here a general view of the Mining industry in the State as it stood in 1910-11 
and as it was at the commencement ol the decade. 

260. In 1901, the Kolar Gold Fields City was the chief mining centre. 
There were 14 mines at work, 5 of which .were paying dividends to shareholders. 
The value of gold produced was 41,921,570 and the royalty paid to Government 
amounted to 493,912. In 1910-11, the number of gold mines at work was 10. The 
total value of gold produced in 1910-11 was £2,098,916 and the royalty paid to 
Government amounted to £118,685, being an increase of £177,346 and £24,773 
in the value of gold and royalty respectively over those of 1901. 

261. Till 1903, gold was the only metal mined in the State. In 1904, Russia 
which enjoyed with Brazil the complete monopoly of manganese trade was 
involved in a war with Japan, with the result that Russia had to stop for some 
time her supply of manganese to the markets of Europe. The suppty of the ore 
having thus become unequal to meet the growing demand, there was a sudden 
rise in the price of this ore. Iii some parts of India, operations were commenced 
for the collection of the ore. Mysore also shared in this and some companies 
started work in that year. Several promising outcrops of manganese ores were 
located in the jungles on the Shankargudda Range, south of Ayauur in the 
Shimoga District, in addition to the discovery of such deposits near Kumsi. In 
1905-06, some attention was paid to the collection of chromium also 

The manganese trade continued to prosper till the end of 1906. On the 
close of the Russo-Japanese war in August 1905, Russia recommenced its 
operations in manganese with the result that there was a heavy fall in the price 
of this mineral. Since 1907-08, the Mysore manganese industries began to show 
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a gradual decline and at the close of 1910 the three manganese companies of 
Shimoga continued their work in a rather depressed condition while trade in 
chrome was at a complete standstill. 

262. It is. however, noteworthy that several mica deposits in the Sringeri 
J align* were opened up in 1910-11 and a quantity of 00.000 lbs. of muscovite mica 
of a fairly good quality was unearthed. 

263. We will now proceed to review the Census statistics relating to group 
IT of the Occupation scheme — mines and metallic minerals. 

According to Table XV- A. there were 50,820 persons on the 10th March 
1911 supported by mining, being 87 per 10.039 of the total population of the State. 
7-5 per cent oi these are t-hieny centred in the Kolar Gold Fields City, and of the 
remaining 23 per cent Kolar District contains 23 per cent and Shimoga District 
2 per cent. Both in the Kolar Gold Fields and in the Kolar District 40 per cent 
are actual workers. 38 per cent being males and 2 per cent females. In Shimoga 
the proportion of actual workers employed on the manganese mines to the total 
mining population of the district Is 54 per cent. 37 per cent being males and 
17 per cent females. 


Mica. 


Census 
statistics 
of mining 
occu- 
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Mysore. 
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in pan-. *28 4 of this chapter, h will be therefore convenient to discuss the 
statistics of industrial occupations under two separate and distinct heads (1) statis- 
tics and 1*2) statistics special. 

As already noticed in para 248 of this chapter, suh-class I II— Industrial 

Occupation, conies next to suh-class 

■ «\rr”r;Ve. .1 — Agriculture, in the order of numerical 

* ‘ r l'?totu° strength as well as in importance, 

■.r'p=*»t««i supporting 764 persons in every 10,000 

Total ... of the total population. Their distri- 

- "•> 1T 2 but ion by orders is given in the marginal 

- w. 1 70 statement. Of the 7(54 persons, 177 are 

y, - ... ■ Is supported by the dress and the toilet in- 

Ji '-' m dustries. Textiles, industries of luxury, 
i* 177 building industries, wood and ceramics 

j! s' come next in the order of numerical 

k. -f s strength, emploviug 175, 0*2, 84, 70 and 

ca\ f-w - . 2 4i> respectively. the lvniinniDjj orders, 

is rn'.c? ns?! t. it!. r,'f,s.- natter lfi all pilt together, claiming till* l'CSt 1*20. 

Tlie nutnher per mille of total population in the State supported by the 

industrial occupations 
i is SO in the Kastcrn 
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' r!i«tnrt or ‘tl-.- district or • ,,,, , • , * 

j city city . Males ’ IV,. lair, TllC lllgll llllllc UgC 111 

J . . .J 1 the former is due to the 
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' mil’ll | 1 population is highest. 

1 * ;<•*, w is in the Mangalore Oily, 

being 80 per cent, as 

u ill h.‘ seen from the marginal statement. Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
), ;i „ ■>:) j„. r lent. It is in these two cities that most of the big industrial factories 
arv located. Next comes Mysore City with 10 per cent. Of the districts, Cliit.nl- 
dru^ stores 11 per cent, due to the location of cotton ginning and pressing mills 
no.-re, while lla-ectn and Kadur Districts have the least percentages. 

Aruon',* p< r.-ons supported by tin* Industrial occupations in the State, 85 per 
< , rsi ate ,\( tual workers and the rest dependants. Knlar Hold I’ields City lias 
r },, . jii./jj,..,* ji.-rc.-ntaoe of actual workers (52) and tin- districts of Knlar and 
< 'hf.-.’dnt:... flic I*:e.t (80 ea,-|0. In the State ns a whole in eVery 100 Workers, H*2 
so ■.!<■ . and the r,--t fenjsi!,--,. 
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contained in parts I to IY of Table XV-E. Part I is the Provincial Summaiy 
which shows for the Province as a whole the number of persons employed in each 
kind of industry dealt with, distinguishing between those factories, etc., in 
which mechanical, power is used and those in which it is not, and classifying them 
according to the number of persons employed. .Part II gives for each district the 
number of persons employed in each industry, without the above details. Parts 
III and IV are intended to throw light on the extent to which the different races 
and castes have taken part in the establishment or management of the various 
industrial undertakings. They are compiled only for certain selected industries. 

According to the Provincial Summaiy the total number of persons employed 
in factories, mills, works, etc., including gold and manganese mines and coffee, 
cardamom and rubber plantations is 58,613, of whom 45,382 or 77 per cent are 
males and 13,231 or 23 per cent females. All the workers are divided into three 
groups. The first group consists of the superior staff employed in direction, 
supervision and clerical work. The second is made up of skilled workmen, and 
the third group consists of unskilled labourers, the latter being again subdivided 
into two sub-groups — (a) those whose, age is 14 and over and (6) those under 14 
years. The distribution per cent of the employes in each group is graphically 
illustrated in the following diagram, from which it will be seen that the percen- 
tage on the industrial population of persons employed in direction, supervision 
and clerical work is 3‘7. The skilled and unskilled labourers number 17T per 


Diagram showing the proportion per cent of the different classes of workmen employed in 
the various industrial undertakings ( employing not less than 20 persons) in the 



cent and 79'2 per cent respectively and among the latter 70'4 per cent are of age 
14 and over, the rest S’8 per cent being under 14. The proportion per cent 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians to Indians employed in the superior staff of 
direction and supervision is 33'6. Among the skilled workmen 5 in every 100 
are Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the remaining 95 Indians. Of the un- 
skilled workmen ll’l per cent are juveniles under 14 years of age, the rest being 
above that age. 


The distribution per mille of the labour force emplo 3 r ed on the different kinds 

of factory, etc., works in 
the State (including Civil 
and Military Station, Banga- 
lore) by sub-classes of the 
Occupation scheme is given 
in the marginal statement. 
It will be sgpn from it that 
the big ‘ y?nrka- 
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population . 

i 

i (b) 

Growing of special prodnets (242 
coffee, 9 cardamon, and 3 rubber 
plantations). 

446 

II 

3 

Mines (6 gold and 3 manganese 
mines). 

441 

m 

6 to 19 

Industrial occupation 

118 
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included in sub-class III support 113 per mille of the factory employees, the 
rest being employed by the coffee plantations of Kadur and Hassan Districts and 
by the gold mines of Kolar and manganese mines of Shimoga. Among the 
factory works, those connected with the textiles take precedence over the rest and 
employ 39 per mille. 

269. Of the 327 factory works in the State, mechanical power is used in 80 
works, water being employed in 19, oil in 14, steam in 29, electricity in 12 and 
steam and electricity in 6. As regards the state of business on the 10th March 
1911, it was much brisker than usual in 4, brisker than usual in 30, somewhat 
brisker than usual in 29, normal in 178, somewhat slacker than usual in 18, 
slacker than usual in 38 and much slacker than usual in 30. 

Kolar is the only gold-producing district. The woollen and cotton spinning 
and weaving mills are located in the City of Bangalore, the former using electri- 
city and the latter steam. The cotton ginning and pressing mills which use 
steam power are located at Davangere in the only cotton-growing district of 
Chitaldrug. The hydro-electric plant is installed in the Mysore District at the 
Cauvery Falls in Sivasamudram. Kadur ahd Hassan are coffee-growing districts, 
the former containing 163 coffee plantations employing 18,002 labourers and the 
latter 77 plantations with 6,433 workmen. In Shimoga District, there are 3 
manganese mines giving employment to 538 persons. 

270. For purposes of Parts III and IV of Table XV-E, 315 factories have 
been selected. 58 of these are owned by companies and the remaining 257 by 
private persons. Of the former 40 employ European or Anglo-Indian directors and 
17 Indians, while in 1 they are of both races. Of the 257 private factories, etc., 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians own 138, Hindus 67, Musalmans 28, Indian 
Christians 21, Jain 1, Parsi 1 and Jew 1. Again, of the Hindus, 16 are 
Brahmans, 1 Devanga, 9 Komatis, 20 Lingayats, 20 Yakkaligas, and 1 Mudali. 

271. Of the above 315 works and factories, 186 are managed by Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians and 129 by Indians. Of the Indians, 75 are Hindus, 27 Musal- 
mans, 23 Indian Christians, 2 Jains, 1 Parsi, and 1 Jew ; and among the Hindu 
managers, again, 25 are Brahmans, 20 Lingayats, 19 Valikaligas, 8 Komatis, 
2 Mudalis and 1 Devanga. 

A comparison of the special industrial figures with those of the general 
Census under sub-class III of the Occupation Scheme shows that 15 in every 
1,000 persons are factory employes. 

The statistics reviewed till now have a peculiar value as throwing light on 
the industrial expansion of the State in recent times. 

272. Before closing the section on the industries in Mysore, a short description 
may be given of the Cauvery Electrical Power Scheme which supplies power to 
the mining industry and has begun to affect the internal structure of other indus- 
tries in the State. The works connected with the Electrical Department in the 
Province have been grouped under the head “ Production and transmission of 
physical forces.” These are of recent origin and did not exist in the previous 
decade. The main power station is located at Sivasamudram, whore, the river 
Cauvery, as it passes out of Mysore, branches into two streams, each making a 
descent of about 200 feet in a succession of picturesque rapids and waterfalls. 
Here at the western falls which present a scene of grandeur and beauty are in- 
stalled the Hvdro-elctric Works, better known as the Cauvery Power Scheme, 
which has been designed to generate electricity for the supply of power to the 
Gold Fields of Kolar as also to the three chief cities in the Province for lighting 
purposes. 

(n) In June 1899, it was decided to utilise the falls for generating electri- 
city and to work with it the gold mines of Kolar. Accordingly, a special division 
known as the Cauvery Power Scheme Division was formed and the headquarters 
were established on the ‘Bluff,’ immediately above the site of the Fore-baj' and 
Power Station. Steady progress in the construction work was made both at 
Sivasamudram and at Kolar Gold Fields; and in June 3902, the operations were 
in readiness for a final test. On the 30th June of that year, the electric power 
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was for the first time successfully transmitted to the Gold Fields, and since then 
the transmission has been steadily kept up uninterrupted. 

The whole scheme was completed on the eve of the Installation on the 8th 
August 1902, of His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur when he 
was invested with the administration of the State. The main power station has 
been named after Sir Sheshadri Iyer. 

A second installation for an additional 2,000 H.P. was completed in Janu- 
ary 1905 at a cost of 18 lakhs, and a third was started in 1906 and completed 
in 1908. 


(b) The Electric Works as the 3 T stood in 1910-11 consisted of 5 electric Net result 
power and light works and 1 hydro-electric plant, the former for the supply of power of the 
to the Cities of Bangalore, Mysore, and Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, for scheme, 
lighting purposes, and the latter for the supply of power to the Kolar Gold Fields. 

The total number of persons employed on these works was 891 on the date of the 
Census. The number of street lights at the close of 1910-11 was 2,832. Of these, 

1,325 were in the Bangalore City, 598 in the Mysore City and 909 in the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore. In addition to these, there were 603 interior light- 
ing installations and 20 power installations (11 in Bangalore City, 4 in Mysore 
City, 4 in Civil and Military Station, Bangalore and 1 in Kolar Gold Fields). 

The total quantity of power generated in 1910-11 amounted to 74,776,308 units. 

Of these, 69,795,028 units were sold to the Kolar Gold Fields; and of the remain- 
ing power 2,868,809 units wore supplied to Bangalore City, 1,353,280 to Mysore 
City and 759,191 to Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, for lighting pur- 


poses. 

The revenue actually collected during the year 1910-11 amounted to 
11s. 1,599,179, leaving an arrear at the end of the year of Rs. 2S1,249. 

The total capital outlay invested on the scheme since its commencement 
up to the end of June 1911 amounted to Rs. 8,261,696 and the gross earnings 
from the scheme amounted to Rs. 14,378,051. Deducting the working expenses, 
the net profit on the whole scheme till the close of 1910-11 amounted to 
Rs. 7,368,876, which represents S9'19 per cent of the capital outlay. 

273. Now turning to sub-class IV — Transport, we see that on the present Transport 
occasion 31,096 persons or 53 in every 10,000 of the total population of the State Sub-class 
are supported by this sub-class, as against 33,515 or 60 per 10,000 in 1901, the iy, 
decrease being due to the proportional splitting up of the figures in the old 
groups of 1901 to correspond with the figures in the new groups of 1911. 

Their distribution among the four orders of the Occupation Scheme gives 
for every 10,000 of the total population 1 to order 20 — Transport by Water, 30 
to order 21 — Transport by road, 16 to order 22 — Transport by Rail and 6 to order 
23 — Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services. 

39 per cent of the population maintained by this sub-class are actual workers 
and the rest dependants (Subsidiary Table I). 


274. This order comprises 594 persons employed on the maintenance of Transport 
streams, rivers, and canals (including construction) and of boat-owners and 2 by water 
persons included in groups 94 and 95 — Harbour works and Ship employes, who Order 20. 
are found in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, as dependants. The 

former are found chiefly in the river districts of Mysore (including Mysore City) 
and Hassan. In every 100 persons in the State, 52 are in the Mysore District, 

16 in Hassan, 9 in Kadur, 7 in each of the districts of Chitaldrug and T uink ur 
and 4 in each of the districts of Shimoga and Kolar. Bangalore comes last 
with the least percentage of 1. 

275. The number supported by this order in the State including Civil and Transport 
Military Station, Bangalore, is 17,547 in 1911 as against 21,394 in 1901. The by road 
difference is due to the adjustment of figures according to the new classification. Order 21. 
The number supported by this order per 10,000 of the total population is 30, of whom 

13 are actual workers. The}' are spread over groups 98 to 102 of the Occupation 
scheme and consist of persons employed on the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, cart-owners and drivers, jutka drivers and owners, coac hm en 
and stable-boys, owners and drivers of pack animals such as mules, bullocks, etc. 
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strength is noted in the margin. 
Among the four cities, Civil and 
Military Station. Bangalore, comes 
first with a percentage of 17 followed 
by Bangalore City with 10 per cent. 
The high percentage in these two 
cities is due to the large number of 
cart -owners, drivers, coachmen, etc., 
who reside in them, a feature which 
one may readily notice at the Bailway 
stations in these places. Perhaps, the 
- - * - — - very first thing to arrest the atten- 
tion of a wronger alighting here is the presence of a large number of private and 
hackney coaches and the long line of jutkas and bullock carts the drivers of 
which ilnek dose to the platform. Incidental to the heavy transport is the ltiaiti- 
tonatice of a number of roads, and this gives employment to several persons who 
have b •>'n included in group OS of this suh-dass. 

270. The total number supported by this order is 5), 305 or 10 per 10,000 of the 
■ - - - ~r . total population, of whom 0 arc ac- 

tual workers and the rest dependants. 
Their percentage distribution by dis- 
tricts and cities is given in the mar- 
gin. Among the districts tin* per- 
centage is highest in Bangalore (1 *2) 
and least in Sliimoga (2) ; while among 
cities, the Bangalore City contains 
the largest percentage of 27 and 
Mysore City the least (-1). 
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277. Six per lO.(XX) of the total population are supported by this order, 2, of 
whom lire actual worker*. Viewed by districts, their proportion is highest in the 
Mw.r.* Bi^trict (12 per cent) and least in the H assail and Tiimktir Districts (7 
J)f‘r n ot in each 1. Among cities. Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has the. 
l.tr,*> .* | »r« ‘portion of 2<» per cent, and Kolar Gold fields least (1 percent). 
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The distribution by districts of the trading 

MAP OF MYSORE. 

Showing the milleage distribution of the trading popula- 
tion in the several districts. 



population is given in the 
marginal map. It will be 
seen from it that Banga- 
lore District has the 
highest milleage of 65. 
Next come in order, the 
districts of Kolar, Chital- 
drug and Shimoga with 
milleages of 41, 41 and 40 
respective!}'. These are 
followed by Mysore Dis- 
trict (36), Tumkur (34) 
and Kadur (33). Hassan 
District is the least com- 
mercial, the trading popu- 
lation in it being 25 per 
mille. The high milleage 
in the Bangalore District 
is due to the inclusion in 
it of Bangalore City and 
Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, which are the 
chief trading centres in 
the Province. 


279. In 1901 there were 27S,772 persons or 50 per mille returned under trade Variation 
as against 236,104 or 41 per mille in 1911. In 1901 the distinction between in period 
“makers” and “sellers” was not uniformly kept up. But on the present 1901-11. 
occasion, this distinction between a maker and a seller has been clearly kept up. 

Persons who make are in all cases classed under “ Industiy ” whether they sell 
the articles to middlemen or direct to the consumer, while persons who sell only 
and do not make are classed under “ Trade.” This distinction accounts for the 
variations in some of the groups included under trade. For instance, in villages, 
the potter sells the articles he makes, the fisherman deals in the fish he catches 
and the blacksmith trades in the articles he prepares. These are brought under 
industry, while those only who are engaged exclusively in selling are classed as 
traders. 


280. The total number supported by this sub-class in the Province is 71,729 or Public 
12 per mille of the total population. Their distribution force: 
by principal orders of the Occupation scheme is noted sub-class 
in the margin. In every 100 persons supported by Ti » 
this sub-class, 39 are actual workers and the rest Orders 52 
dependants ; and again, the distribution of actual to 
workers by cities and rural areas gives 31 per cent for 
the former and 69 per cent for the latter. Viewed by 
Natural Divisions, the Eastern Division contains a 

milleage of 12, while in the Western Division it is 7. The high milleage in the 
Eastern Division is due to the inclusion in it of the four cities, and more parti- 
cularly of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, which contains a large pro- 
portion of this population. 

281. A comparison of the statistics of 1911 with those of 1901 as given in Yariation 
Subsidiary Table VII shows that there is a net increase of 102'6 per cent, under in decade 

k sub-class VI— Public force. Under “Army— Native States ” the increase is 585,350 1901-11. 
per cent while under “ Police ” it is 2,962 per cent. The fluctuations are due to 
the regrouping of the figures of 1901 according to the new sj'stem of classifi- 
cation on the present occasion. 

282. The number of persons in the Province supported by this sub-class is Public 
132,867 or 229 per 10,000. The} r consist of persons employed in the service of admini- 
stration : 
sub-class 
vii. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION'S. 
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the State as well as in the Municipal, Muzrai, Palace and other Local Service (not 
village service), and include all village officials other than the village watchmen. 
Among them 55 in even- 10,000 are actual workers. Their general distribution 
by districts and cities is shown in the marginally noted statement. It will appear 

from it that in every 10,000 
persons in the Province, 
Kolar District has the 
highest proportion of (37). 
Among cities, Mysore takes 
the lead with a proportion of 
(14) and next to it comes 
Bangalore (13). The high 
proportion in Mysore is due 
to the presence in it of a 
large number of Palace ser- 
vants, while the location in 
the Bangalore City of the 
Principal Public Offices of 
the State accounts for the large proportion noticed there. 
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283. On the present occasion 132,867 or 23 per mille have returned them- 
selves under this sub-class as against 174,181 or 31 per mille in 1901. 

284. All persons supported by the five orders of (a) Beligion, ( b ) Law, (c) 

Medicine, (d) Instruction and (e) Letters, 
Arts and Sciences have been included in 
this sub-class. They are spread over 
groups 148 to 160 of the Occupation 
scheme. The total number supported is 
81,077 or 140 per 10,000. Their distribu- 
tion among the several orders is given in 
the marginal statement. Among them 
45 in everj- 10,000 are workers and the 
rest dependants. Of the 45 actual workers, 

.4 Instruction and 7 Letters, Arts and 
Sciences. Among the workers, the pro- 
portion of female to 1,000 males is 118 
(Subsidiary Table VI) ; and viewed by 
orders, the proportion per 1,000 is 94 
under Beligion, 325 in Medicine, 765 in 
Midwifery, etc., 104 under Instruction, 
131 in Letters, Arts and Sciences and 
’ 282 under Music, etc. The percentage 
: distribution by districts and cities is 
: given in the marginally noted statement. 

! Mysore District has the highest per- 

— • centage of 14, Bangalore and Kolar 
— come next in the order of numerical 
least percentage of 5. Among the cities, 
of 9; Bangalore City comes next (8) and 
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• Total 
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10 
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14 


100 


strength. Ivadur District has the 
Mysore has the largest percentage 
Kolar Gold Fields (City) has the least (1). 

*285. The number supported by this sub-class is 81,077 in 1911, as against 
77.179 in 1901. The increase is but slight (5'1 per cent) and is commensurate 
with the general growth of population noticed in Chapter I. 

280. On the present occasion 20,935 persons have returned themselves under 
this Mill-class as against almost- the same number in 1901, viz., 20,943. It com- 
prises all kinds of proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and scholarship 
holders and pensioners. Twelve are actual workers among them in every 10,000 
of the total population; and the number of female actual workers per 1,000 males 
i* 376. 

Th.'-ir milleajre distribution gives 63 for Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
3-1 to Mysore City, 31 to Bangalore City and 2 to Kolar Gold Fields. In the 
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districts, it is 3 in Kolsir; Bangalore, Tunikur, Shimoga and Hassan have 2 
each ; and in each of the districts of Mysore, Chitaldrug and Kadur it is 1. 

287. The number returning domestic service as their occupation is 38,308. 

They include cooks, water-carriers, 
private grooms, coachmen, etc., who find 
employment in domestic service for their 
principal means of subsistence. They 
form GO per 10,000 of the total popula- 
tion, 35 of whom are actual workers ; 
the number of female workers per 1,000 
males is 453. Their distribution per 
millc of population in cities and districts 
is given in the margin. The proportion 
is highest in Civil and Military Station, 

1 — — ‘ Bangalore, it being also high in the 

other cities. Thus it will he seen that this occupation is essentially m*ban in its 
nature, the persons supported by it finding it easy to get employment as either 
coachmen, stable hoys or cooks in towns and cities. 

28 k *. From Subsidiary Table VII it will he seen that there is a decrease of 
fiS’M per cent in this sub-class in the period under review due to the system of 
classification on the present occasion. 

289. All persons who returned their occupations in general terms which did 

. . . _ . not indicate a definite occupation have 

been included in this sub-class, and such 
persons number 400,349, forming 69 per 
1,000 of the total population. The 
marginal statement gives their milleage 
distribution by districts and cities. 
The proportions are highest in the 
Kadur District and in the Bangalore 
City, being 132 and 130 respective!}*. 
Kolar Gold Fields has the least pro- 
portion of 38 per mi He. 

As compared with the figures of 

( - -- 1901 . there is a decrease of 17’2 per cent 

1 in 1911. The decrease, which is partly 

due to adjustment of the figures of 1901 refiects the extent to which instruc- 
tions regarding the return of occupations were understood by the people and 
by the enumerators. The number of female workers per 1,000 males in this 
sub-class is 1,044. 

290. In this sub-class are included the inmates of jails, asylums and hos- 
pitals. and beggars, etc. They number in all 51,965 or 89 per 10,000 of the total 
population. Taking them by orders, it will be found that 2 in every 10,000 are 
inmates of .Tails, etc., while the remaining 87 subsist either as beggars and 
vagrants or as prostitutes. 

291. The total number of inmates of jails, etc., in the Province is 1,434 and 
their percentage distribution among cities and districts 
is shown in the margin. The highest percentage is in the 
Bangalore City which contains 67, due to the location in 
it of the Bangalore Central Jail, where all the long-term 
convicts are confined. Next to Bangalore comes Mysore 
City with a percentage of 16. Chitaldrug and Shimoga 
also show a small percentage of 5 in each, due to the pres- 
ence of a number of under-trial prisoners and convicts 
in the district headquarters where the Sessions Court 
holds its sittings once a quarter and in which persons 

charged with heinous criminal offences take their trial. 

In this connection, it is necessary to say a few words about the convict 
population of the Central Jail of Bangalore. In this jail, several industrial works 
are undei*taken by Government, principally those relating to carpet manufacture, 
weaving of cotton and wool, rope-making, carpentry, wood^-iying, etc.^and^he 
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prisoners who before their conviction were following one or other of these occu- 
pations are employed on these works. There wore in the Bangalore Central Jail 
223 convicts thus employed on the date of. the Census. Of these, 127 were 
skilled workmen, 110 being males and the rest females. The unskilled convict 
labourers numbered 06, all of .whom wore males over 14 years of ago. 

292. This order comprises beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, etc., who make up 
the bulk of the proletariat class in the Province. They are most often houseless 
and penniless, and are obviously driven to seek their livelihood either by beggin" 
or by other means. They arc chiefly found in large numbers at annual fairs or 

jatras, seeking public charity for sub- 
sistence. They number in all 60,631 
or 87 per 10,000 ; and are distributed 
among cities and districts as shown in 
the margin. The largest proportion is 
in the Kolar District, and this is 
accounted for by the Sri Ramalinges- 
waraswami Jatra at Avani in the 
Mulbagal Taluk, lasting from 28th Feb- 
ruary to 12th March, and the Bhoga 
Nandeswaraswami Jatra and cattle 
show at Nandi in the Chikballapur 
Taluk, lasting from 27th February to 
8th March. At each of these annual festivals more than 20,000 persons assemble, 
attracting a large number of beggars. In Bangalore and Tumkur Districts the 
proportions are also high and .are due to the same cause. It may bo remarked 
here that in some parts of the State, particularly in Chitaldrug District, a peculiar 
custom obtains among certain castes, of dedicating the eldest-born ‘daughter for 
the service of the goddess of the place as Basavi ( vide Chapters VII & XI). This 
has, however, begun to disappear under the influence of education, as from Census 
figures it will be seen that the proletariat population which in 1901 formed 17 per 
mille has considerably declined at the present Census, being only 9 per mille. 

Taking the whole sub-class, it will be seen that in the period under review 
there is an increase of 108‘1 per cent in the jail population, while beggars and 
prostitutes have decreased by 45'6 per cent. 

293. In the foregoing paragraphs the ^occupation statistics have been dis- 
cussed in their various aspects. We have shown how agriculture dominates over 
all other occupations, forming a little over 73 per cent, and how indigenous handi- 
crafts have come to be affected by the introduction of the power-driven machinery. 
During the decade under review, manual labour has been largely displaced by the 
labour-saving appliances, and a perceptible progress has been made in agriculture 
and industry as already reviewed in paragraphs 3S to 49 of Chapter II. Though 
there is an increase in the occupied area during the decade 1901-11, there has 
been no appreciable fall in the prices of staple food-grains which remain almost 
the same as in the previous decennium. This is chiefly due to the surplus 
produce finding a ready market outside the State by means of rail-borne trade. 

The most satisfactory feature in the present industrial condition of the 
people of the Province is the impulse which is noticed in the attraction of 
capital for the formation of several Joint Stock Companies and Co-operative 
Societies for promoting scientific agriculture, trade and other industries. 
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PART IV. — OCCUPATION BY CASTE. 

294. We will close this chapter with a brief review of the occupation statis- 
tics bj 7 caste. These are contained in Table XVI, and their salient features have 
been brought out in Subsidiary Table VIII. It is therefore unnecessary to enter 
into a detailed discussion of them here. It will be enough to examine how some 
castes have adhered tenaciousty to their traditional occupations and how others 
have seceded from them and taken to other calls in life for their principal means 
of subsistence. 
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The different- castes in the Province, as in other parts of India, have each a 
distinctive occupation of its own which finds its origin in the religious scriptures 
and has been fostered by long usage. Originally, Brahmans were the priests; 
Kshattriyas were the dominant military class and rulers of the country; Yaisyas 
or Komatis were engaged exclusively in trade; and Sudras comprising most of the 
artisan castes were the servants of the above three classes. As admitted on all 
hands, these different classes indicate the conditions of an old order of things 
when people had to defend their country against their foreign enemies and to de- 
pend on their own resources. In course of time, sub-divisions of these original 
castes were made, and many new ones came into existence. 

The limitations imposed by caste rules on occupation have now lost much of 
their rigour and a person can follow whatever occupation he might choose as his 
principal means of livelihood consistent with his convenience and adaptability. 

From Table XVI, it will be seen that the Vakkaligas are faithful to their 
traditional occupation as cultivators, no less than 80 percent of actual workers 
clinging to agriculture. Of the remaining 20, 0 follow other nou-agricultural 
pursuits included in sub-class I, 1 has taken to mining and industry, 2 are 
engaged in transport or trade, 1 is in the service of the State and 7 follow other 
occupations. Next to them come Tigalas in their adherence to cultivation. 67 
in 100 persons arc cultivators, 9 traders, 6 non-agriculturists, 5 are engaged in 
mining and industry, 2 arc in public service and the rest follow other pursuits. 

Of the priestly class of Brahmans, -18 per cent depend on agriculture, 30 are em- 
ployed in public service and only G are priests. Among Komatis (Yaisyas) 56 
per cent are traders, 10 per cent, follow agriculture and the rest have taken to other 
callings. Tn every 100 Kshattriyas 6 follow their traditional occupation; and of 
the rest -18 arts cultivators, 15 follow mining and other industries, 10 are engaged 
in transport and trade. 0 are in tiie public service of the State constituting the 
public force and public administration and 12 have taken to other pursuits. 

Among Kumbaras, 51 percent are potters, 38 follow agriculture and the rest other 
occupations. In the Agasa or washerman caste -16 per cent arc washermen, an- 
other -!6 per cent cultivators, and the remaining S are engaged either in trade, in- 
dustry or other business. The traditional occupation has almost disappeared 
among Best as, Gollas and Upparas, not more than 2 per cent in each following it. 

Of the rest, many castes have taken to agriculture while a few others pursue 
ot her calls in life. The Beda caste has almost completely given up its time- 
honoured occupation of hunting, most of the Bedas having taken to agriculture. 

Turning to non-Hindu tribes and races, we see from a reference to Subsidiary 
Table VIII, that among Musahnans, Pathans are most agricultural and Saiyids 
the least, the number per 1,000 workers engaged in cultivation being 335 and 295 
respectively. The Musahnans figure largely as traders and general labourers 
also. In every 1,000, 71 among Pathans, 49 among Saiyids and 47 among Sheikhs 
are in the public force. 

Among European Christians, 569 in every 1,000 arc in the State service 
constituting the public force, 128 are engaged in the extraction of minerals and 
102 follow arts and professions. Of the 1,000 workers among Anglo-Indian 
Christians, 227 are employed in the extraction of minerals, 144 in transport, and 
the rest follow other occupations. Among the Indian Christians, 192 in 1,000 are 
in the domestic service, other occupations also evenly engaging them. 

Among the Auimists, 427 in .1 ,000 are cultivators, 390 labourers, 102 follow 
trade and the rest 81 have taken to other pursuits. 

295. It would appear, further, that in Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Persons 
where alone the Income Tax Act of 18S6 is in force within the territories of assessed 
Mysore, there were 333 persons assessed to such tax during 1910-11, of whom to Income 
215 were traders, 73 owners of property, 37 belonged to professions, 4 were Tax. 
manufacturers and the remaining 4 were returned under other occupations. On (Under 
examining the figures by ra'ces or castes, it is found that the Europeans form 15 Part IV of 
per centt Jains 11 per cent, Kachi Memans 9 per cent, Labbais 9 per cent, fche 
Ycllalas and Yaisyas 7 per, cent, each, Sheikhs, 5 per cent, Brahmans 4 per cent and Income - 
Anglo-Indians 4 per cent, the other castes, all put together, claiming 29 per cent. Tax Aot of 
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I. — General Distribution bt Occupation. 
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I. — General Distribution by Occupation— coneld . 
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II- Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions — concld. 


Occupation 
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III. — Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional 
population in Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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IV Occupations combined with Agriculture (where agriculture is the 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATION). 
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100 

CO 

Tit. !*- in n-fii'** m »tt* r 

35 ! 

ioi ; 

... 

333 

41. Tn»*lr <»f ... 

to ; 

01 ; 

94 

01 j 

C’.avn c.- Public administration and liberal arts ... ... , 

255 ; 

277 ; 

313 ; 

260 

.V, t ... ... — .. . 

143 

152 . 

150 i 

137 

Onbr tl. Artnv — — — — ‘ 

CK ! 

« i 

60 | 

51 


iri j 

... 


... 

.. tt. Polio.- — — — — ; 

171 | 

t 

1S1 J 

L. 

Ii? 

i 


-27 
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VI. — Occupations of Females by sub-classes, and selected orders and groups. 


Group 

No. 

Occupation 

Number of actual workers 

Number of 

Males 

Females 

1,000 males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Class A.— Production of raw materials 

1,021,469 

152,180 

149 


S ub- class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the earth... 

1,001,581 

160,921 

151 


Order 1. Pasture and agriculture 

1,000,830 

150,809 

151 


(n) Ordinary cultivation ... 

968,001 

137,261 

143 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural laud 

31,295 

20,718 

601 

2 

Ordinary cultivators... 

845,056 

82,655 

98 

4 

Farm servants and field labourers 

88,632 

33,687 

403 


(6) Growers of special products and market gardening ... 

18,081 

8,364 

463 

5 

Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations 

11,923 

7,158 

600 

6 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 





growers 

6,161 

1,206 

196 


(e) Forestry 

2,516 

1,543 

613 

6 

Wood-cutters ; firewood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., col- 





lectors and charcoal burners... 

1,169 

1,543 



(ill liaising of farm stock ... 

17,056 

3,615 

212 

12 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

16,131 

3,417 

214 


(e) liaising of small animals 

170 

26 

153 

18 

Birds, bees, silkworms, etc. 

170 

26 

153 


„ 2. Fishing and hunting 

751 

112 

149 


Sub-class II. — Extraction of minerals 

19,888 

1,259 

63 


Order 3. Mines 

19,312 

1,163 

60 

16 

Coalmines and petroleum wells 





„ S. Salt, etc. 

, 569 

83 

146 

20 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum nnd other substances soluble 





in water 



... 


Class B — Preparation and supply of material substances 

199.228 

54,416 

273 


Sub-class III. — Industrial occupation 

126,543 

28,469 

225 


Order G. Textiles 

29,461 

5,094 

173 

21 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

47 

9 

191 

oo 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

11,750 

1,563 

133 

24 

Hope, twine and string ... 

323 

159 

492 

25 

Other fibres (cocoauut, aloes, flax, hemp, straw, etc.) 

57 



26 

Wool carders and spinuers, weavers of woollen blankets, 





carpets, etc. 

4,565 

947 

207 

27 

Silk spinners and wearers 

53S 

537 

998 


„ 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the nnimal kingdom ... 

992 

195 

197 


„ 8. Wood 

13,455 

2,627 

19.5 

37 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, 





including leaves 

3,411 

2,459 

721 


,, 9. Metals 

6,622 

221 

33 


„ 10. Ceramics 

G.6S6 

1,639 

245 

47 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

6,624 

1,629 

246 


„ 11. Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 

1,862 

386 

207 


„ 12. Food industries 

4,988 

6,102 

1,223 

56 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders... 

718 

5,757 

8,018 

58 

Grain parchers, etc. 

57 

34 

596 

63 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 

70 

58 

829 

65 

Toddy drawers 

2,257 

53 

23 


„ 18. Industries of dress and the toilet 

27,662 

6,126 

221 

63 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners, embroid- 





erers on linen 

4,699 

1,752 

373 

71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

11,056 

3,839 

347 

73 

Other industries connected with the toilet (tattooers, 





shampooers, bath houses, etc.) 

5 

107 

21,400 


„ 14. Furniture industries 

123 

12 

93 


„ 15. Building industries 

15,229 

3,569 

234 


27 * 
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YI. — Occupations op females by sub-classes, and selected orders and 

GROUPS. — -cnncld. 


Group 

Occupation 

Number of actnal workers 

{ 

Number of 
female's rx-r i 
1,000 male-' 

No. 

Male*; 

Female. 1 * 


o 

3 

4 

r. 


Class C.— Public administration and liberal arts 

86,144 

6.460 

75 


Sub-clast VI. — Public force 

27.262 

•766 

•21 


Order 42. Army 

9,699 




„ 48. Navy 


... 



„ 44. Police ... ... ... 

17,8.79 

666 

31 


Sab-class VII. — Public Athninisl ration 

80,521 

1,2.71 

■H ; 


Order 45. Public Administration 

30,521 

1,231 

41 > 


Sub-class YIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

23,4:10 

2,771 

118 ! 


Order 46. Religion 

10,231 

968 

91 ! 


M 47. Law 

513 


— ; 


„ 4S. Medicine 

1,753 

570 

•»25 

155 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nnrses, masseurs, 
etc. ... ... ... ... ... j 

591 

472 

767 | 


.. 49. Instruction ... ... ... ... ... j 

7,146 j 

740 

101 ’ 


Order 50. Letters and arts and sciences ... . . ... 1 

3,764 j 

49! 

i:n : 
j 

160 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds oi 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors and 1 
dancers ... ... ... ... ... 

j 

1.636 | 

461 

< 

282 ' 


Sub-class IX. — Persons liring on their income ... ... ... , 

4,926 | 

1572 

876 | 


Order 51. Persons living principally oa their income 

4,924 

1,672 j 

376 J 


Class D . — Miscellaneous 

141.575 I 

136,331 j 

9C3 ' 


Sub-cla'\ X. — Domrstir srrriee ... 

14,073 ; 

6582 | 

■J >*J 


j Order 52. Domestic service ... 

I4,07-> ' 

6,3-2 j 

47! ’ 

! 1G2 

i 

; Cooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 

! indoor servants 

11,679 : 

0582 | 

:,r. 


J 

J Sub-class XI. — Insuficienlln described occupations 

111. 445 • 

1105-1 j 

l.oif : 


{ Order 53. General terras which do not indicate a definite occupation ... 

111,447 

116,361 i 

L&ti : 

167 

\ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

107.976 j 

110,12! j 

1575 '• 

* 

] Sr.b-<I<if‘ XII. — Crrr^’-.riir' ... 

16,072 ! 

13,621 1 

647 ! 

i 

j Order 51. Inmates- oi jails, asylums and hospitals .. _ 

1517 

197 ; 

it 7 ; 

1 

j 

i S3. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

14.613 ‘ 

13,421 

Wi . 

; 169 

Beugirs. vagrant.?, procurers, prostitute-;* receiver? cf 
* stolen ct»d=, cattle poisoner; 

14.613 

13.424 • 

Vf. . 
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CIIAl^TEK X 1 1 . — OCOU PATIONS, 


VII. — Selected occupations, 3911 and 1901. 


Group 

Occupation 

Population 

Population 

Percentage 

No. 

sit] giorlcd 

supported 

of 



in 1911 

in 1901 

variation 


o 

3 

l 

f 

0 

I 

Class A.— Production of raw matorlnls 

4,298,631 

3,761,041 

-t 14;3 

■ 

Sub-clasx l.—Krploilation of the « irfarr nf the cnrfh,.. 

•1,216,611 

3,746,683 

-1 13-3 

■ 

Order 1. Pasture and agriculture 

4,213,435 

3,743,813 

+ 13-3 

|H 

(«) Ordinary cultivation 

•1,160,550 

3,679,101 

+ 1G2 


Income from rent of agricultural laud 

171, r, 19 

2,705,209 

-93-7 


(a) Non-cultivating landholder ... 

169,101 1 

Not available 


(ft) Non-cultivating tcnnnt 

12, -MG 

... 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

11,811,562 

520,213 

+632-7 


(n) Cultivating landholder 

3,1-18,291 


(ft) Cultivating tcnnnt ... 

663,268 | 

Not available 

... 

it 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not plnnters), clerks, 




•1 

rent collectors, ete. 

67 

214 

-726 

Farm servants and field labourers ... 

177,372 

353,436 

-49-8 


(ft) Growers of special products and market gardening 

-15,515 

74,739 

-391 

ft 

Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations... 

21,695 

29,536 

-13-5 

fl 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arccannt, etc.. 




growers 

20.H50 

46,201 

-51-9 


(r) Forestry 

9,078 

12,421 

-2G9 

8 

Wood cutters ; firewood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., col- 





lectors and charcoal burners 

•1,867 

8,806 

-44-7 


(«?) liaising of farm stork 

27,751 

77.431 

-61-2 

9 

Cattle and lmflnlo breeders and keepers 

875 

2,838 

-69-2 

10 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

1,081 

37,903 

-97-1 

1 11 

Breeders of otlicr nnimnls (horses, mnles, camels, asses. 



12 

etc.) 

003 

169 

+320 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

25,676 

36,621 

-300 


(«•) liaising of small animals... 

508 

118 

+830-5 


„ 2. Fishing and hunting 

2,209 

2.S70 

-230 

11 

Fishing 

1,993 

2,366 

-16-8 

1 ft 

Hunting 

216 

flOl 

-57-1 


Sub-elans II. — Extraction of minerals 

52.987 

14,358 

+2G9-0 


Order 3. Mines 

50,823 

10.59S 

+379-5 


i, *1. Quarries of hard rocks 

23 

... 

... 


,, 5. Suit, etc. 

2.136 

3,760 

-43-2 


Class B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

710,332 

801,798 

-11-4 


Sub-class III. — Inilustrial Occupation 

443,132 

489,511 

-9-5 


Order 6 . Textiles 

101,407 

106,035 

-4-4 

21 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

163 

1,157 

-85-9 

22 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
.Tuto spinning, pressing and weaving 

Rope, twine nnu string ... 

33,673 

S3.4S9 

-59-7 

23 

2-1 

118 

1,870 

it 

1,6-16 

+3,833-3 
— 1G'8 

2 G 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, 
carpets, etc. 

Silk spinners and weavers 

18,899 

15,145 

+21-5 

27 

2,478 

4,303 

—12-5 

23 

Hair, camel and horse hair, bristles work, brush makers, 


191 

-63-4 


etc. 

71 

29 

Persons occupied with feathers 



... 

80 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging 
of textiles ... 

126 

51 

+133-8 


,, 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the auimal kingdom ... 

4,055 

8,889 

— 6 - 1-1 

32 

33 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, dyers, etc. 

Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, water bngs, 

1,0GG 

2,945 

2,976 

5,762 

-64-2 

-48-9 

etc. 

31 

Furriers 

44 

152 

'— 71 - 1 

35 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers 


„ 8 . Wood 

40,659 

46,299 

- 12-2 

36 

37 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners nnd joiners, etc. . ... 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, 

27,282 

13,877 

30,682 

15,617 

- 1 M 

-14-8 

including leaves 


„ 9. Metals 

23,315 

25,593 

-8-9 

39 

Plough and agricultural implement makers ... 

7 

15 

-63-3 

11 

Other workers in iron nnu^niakers of implements and 
tools, principally or exclusively of iron 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

19,780 

20,505 

2,461 

- 8-8 

12 

1,691 

— 36'4 
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VII. — Selected occupations, 1013 and 1901 —contd. 


Ocvitp/itimi 


Population Population I'urcimtui'a 

supported nnpported of 

in 101 i in 1001 vnrlnUun 


Order 10. Oranilr* 

l'otter» null earthen pipe nml howl makers ... 

„ 11. Cheiuien) product* properly tn railed, nti<l nimlnpnir, 

Mnimfnrttire nml refiniiif; of vrn'e table nml mineral oils 

.. 12. Food imlimtrie* ... 

Hire ]HHiii<h-r< nml hiieker* nml flour fcriuder* 

Grain pnreher*. i-te. 

Unteliers 
Pi*h run r- 

Slnler* of *ng ar, too la**en nor] par ... ... ... j 

Svv.etim-.it mnl i rs, preparer* of jam nml enmliments ete. I 
lln-tn'e tml ilivtill(T‘ ... ... ... ... | 

TnMv .lr.mirr 

.. 1:1. ImluMnr* of <lr< ** nml the toilet ... .. ... j 

Tailor*, milliner*. dre«?imVrro anil darner*, embroiil- j 
r n-r* fin lux ri 

Sh««-, |* ...t and ‘Midst iintl-er* ... ... 1 

iVnvlmir, eleaninjr mid dvriup ... ... . . i 

Itarlw-r*. hair-dri-n-a-r* and wit* make r» 

.. It. Furniture Industrie* ... ... ... ... > 

1.1 llinMin: imlu'trn-- .- . ... ... . 

ntrvut«!>, plinth 1-uildrr* and wrll-*inH-rv .. 

St ii.<< m.d tr.arhle viorJir*. mnioti* atnl hri '■Haver* 

,, 1G C',*n*triirti'-ri of im-xu* e.f trampe-fl 

.. 17. Pr.'.iii'ti-'i! ami tram :ni*-i-'n of physical force* them, litrht, 

• leetriejtx. Motive j.-vvrr. etc.i . , 

.. I' li.dc»tni* rf Isuiry and ti.'«* p<-rtainiii~ to Jiterattire and 
the art* nr.-d *c:< i.r* * ... 

Wirier* in jr.-ii-;* *t'>::<-* and metal*, e n-rmdler*, ■ 
irntati -n ;etrel!»rj r.aVrrs. triH*! - , «t<r. 

Vai-r- r.f }<5t:;de*. r.'-in'-. and other i.'vWi-:"-, 

*par j.%c*< 4 Iirisran* ard ra-pf-l fhrt-td* 

.. 13. It d'letrv * c.-nrer-m-d with «fuv? matter 

S-ae-ep. r*. -rjver.r<-r*. <St:»* a: d ssref:*:- C' rtn-v.-r, 

J?l ?-rl.r*i II' — Tr.'-sy -f . ... 

Orili r D3. Trailer-- rt lv water 

Sipe-ai'T* and t:.' .r < r.ji ?y ' * , ii.:i- 1— ti*-n, - 

■ d.o.'i err.ve r- , mdr/re and ^ *«-*- « p ' 

i’«r- ■ <- • '.ry~r > ' = 1',' a-.aia.t*na:.~ <f '-tp-arn*. riva.sc 


2(1,7.17, j 
20,2211 j 
7,2'W j 

0,701 ! 

I 

ai;2i.7 i 


402 
2 h 0 I 
01 

0,200 i 


10,011 - 
12,0.77 
41.100 ' 


11,403 
21,07.7 | 
02,702 • 


-1 4-0 

I 

•I wo 1 

i 

-(Oi-fl I 

■i 1007 ; 


~I-M . 

-- 1 * 1-0 : 

fO-C | 
-21-4 ! 


- 10'-1 ! 
~l»l| - 
- 10-2 1 


2 i, aw ; 

19, Oil | 

: 99 

« 

.737 • 

90 

•j27I-9 

40,71 J 

51,071 

-107 

10.207 

7,990 

•41020 

27,701 

4.7,970 

-80-9 

1,077 

1,201 ; 

J 

-H'.i 

1,261 

8 i 

■4- 12,(//e 7* 

07,7,7a 

02.071 : 

• 29 

00/.?7 

41///2 

-17 0 

10 ; 

1,007 

-997 

0.163 

27, «7 

—771 

0.163 

23,137 

—03*1 

•71,037 

81,71.3 

-7-2 

SW 

625 

-277 






5. 3-/3 


- 2 H 2 
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VII— Selected occupations, 1011 and 1001— coniil. 


Occupation 


Population Population Percentage 

supported supported of 

in liH • in 1901 variation 


Order 20. Trade in textiles 

Trade in piece, goods, wool, cotton, silk, linir and other 
textiles ... ... 

„ 27. Trade in skins, lcntlier and furs 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc. 

„ 28. Trade in wood 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, hark, etc. . 

„ 29. Trade in metals 

., HO. Trade in pottery ... 

Trade in pottery 

,, ill. Trade in chemical products ... 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 
explosives, etc.) 

„ 1)2. Hotels, ciift's, restaurants, etc. 

Vendors of wine, liquors, lerated waters, etc. ... 

Owners and managers of hotels, eookshops, serais, etc., 
and their employes 

. „ 33. Other trade in food stnlls 

Pish dealers .. 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 
ments 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

Sellers of sweetmrats, sugar, gur and molasses 
Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and iirrcunut 
sellers 

Grain and pulse dealers ... 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 
Dealers in sheep, goats anil pigs 
. Dealers in liny, grass and fodder 

„ 3-1. Trade in clothing and toilet nrticlcs 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other nrticlcs of dress 
mid the toilet (lints, umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, 
perfumes, etc.) 

„ 85. Trade in furniture 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glnss- 
- ware, bottles, articles for gardening, the cellar, etc. ... 

„ 3G. Trade in building materials ... 

Trade in building materials (stones, bricks, plaster, 
cement, sand, tiles, thatch, etc.) ... 

„ 87. Trade in means of transport 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, cnmels, horses, cattle, 
asses, mules, etc., sellers (not makers) of carriages, sad- 
dlery, etc. ... 

„ 88. Trade in fuel 

Dealers in firewood, cliaroeal, coni, cowdung, etc. 

„ 89. Trade in artioles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

and the arts and sciences ... 

Dealers in precious stones, jeweller}' (real and imitation), 
clocks, optical instruments, etc. ... 

Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc... 

„ 40. Trade in refuse matter ... ... * ... 

,, 41. Trade of other sorts 

Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified ... 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds, tolls and mar- 
kets). 

Class C.— Public administration and liberal arts 
Sub-class VI. — Publtcforcc 


Order 42. Army 


Army (Imperial) 
Army (Native States) 


-37'5 

+685,350-0 
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VII. — Selected occupations, 1911 and 1901 — concld. 


j 

1 Occupation 

i 

Population 
supported 
in 1911 

Population 
supported 
in 1901 

Percentage 

of 

variation 

■ 

I 

* o 

J 

8 ‘ 


\WM 


1 Order 43. Navy 

8 

... 

... 


| 41. Police 

49,785 

18,961 

+162-8 

M2 

• Police 

18,169 

' 691 

+2,9620 

M3 

Village watchmen 

31,647 

18,867 

+71-8 


Sub-etas* t*/J . — Public Ailminhtration 

132,867 

174,181 

-23-7 


Order 45. 1’uiilir Administration 

132, 8G7 
923 

174,181 

-23-7 

Ml 

Service of tlio State (Imperial Government) ... 

; Service o( Native and Foreign States 

1,652 

-43-8 

lis 

33,811 

81,370 

-53-4 

nr. 

Municipal and oilier local (not village) and Mtmrai service 

G,874 

G,46G 

-9-2 

146(n 

Pul net* wn'iw* 

4,8.54 

... 

M7 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

87,870 

81,693 

+3-2 


I*///.— Pn/rMutm* wul liltcmi net* 

81,077 

77,179 

+5-1 


Order 4G. Ileligion 

31,661 

83,819 

+2-2 

ll*> 

Priests, ministers, etc. ... 

llrligious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

12,212 

12,016 

+1-6 

M3 

1,448 

1,478 

-2-0 

ISO 

131 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim con- 

629 

1,337 

-530 


doctors, circumcisers ... 

20,275 

18,998 

+6-8 

132 

„ i7. Law 

Lawyer* of nil hind* includiti^ Knzis, 1n\v upnts and 

2,697 

2,560 

+50 


innkhtiar* ... 

2,250 

2,199 

+2-4 

13.1 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, touts, etc. ... 

437 

862 

+20-7 

151 

„ IS. Medicine 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists. 

7,477 

6.431 

+16-3 


oculists and veterinary surgeons ... 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nnrses, masseurs. 

4,601 

3,861 

+19-2 


l-tc 

2,876 

2,570 

+11-9 

15C 

„ 43. Instruction 

Profe-sors and teachers of all kinds (except law, medi- 
cine. music, dancing and drawing) and clerks and ser- 

22,110 

16,101 

+37-3 


vnnts connerted with education ... 

22.110 

16,101 

+37-3 

133 

., GO. Letters and arts and sciences 

Olliers (authors, photographers, artists, sculptors, astro- 
nomers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc.) 

Music comi»sen< and masters, players on all kiuds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors and 

14,239 

18,268 

-22-1 

iro 

2.439 

8,767 

-85-3 


dancer* 

6,800 

11,121 

-33-9 


Sub-clot* J.Y.— Pmojh tiring on their income 

20,935 

20,913 

-00 

1G1 

Order 51. Persons living principally on their income 

Proprietors (others than of agricultural laud), fund ami 

20,935 

20,943 

-00 


scholarship holders and pensioners 

20,935 

20,913 

-00 


Class D.— Miscellaneous 

490,622 

668,848 

-26-6 


Sub-clant X. — Uontntie terrier ... 

89,308 

91,774 

-588 

m2 

Order G2. Domestic service ... 

Cooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 
indoor servants 

39,308 

91,774 

-6S-3 


82,594 

79,014 

-58-8 

1G3 

Private grooms, coachmen, dogboys, etc. 

5,724 

12,760 

-65T 


Sub-clan XI. — Iimiijirirnfl!/ ilricribal nmiplitililin ... 

400,349 

483,495 

-17-2 

1G1 

Order 53. General terms which do not indicate n definite occupation ... 

Manufacturers, Imsiuess-men and contractors otherwise 

400,849 

483,495 

-17-2 

1G5 

unspecified ... 

Cashiers, accountants, hook-keepers, clerks and other 

4,031 

6,629 

. -39-3 

employes in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops ... 

8,900 

13,166 

-32-4 

1G7 

Laliourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

897,841 

463,633 

-16-5 


Sub-clan XII. — Uitpnuhirlii'r 

51,965 

93,579 

-44-6 


Order 51. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

1,434 

689 

+109-1 

169 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

1,434 

689 

+108-1 

1G9 

„ 65. lleggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

Heggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receivers of 

50,531 ' ‘ 

92,690 

-45-6 

stolen goods, cattle poisoners 

60,631 

92,890 

-45-6 



28 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATIONS, 


YIII. — Occupations of selected Castes. 


Caste and occupation 

O 

S Sco 

t!i 

5 

C w 

Cl 3 O 
- 

111 

ss' 5 - 

X 

5 

Is 

tj 

o s 

Caste and occupation 

o 

III 

fg 1 
g.ss* 
Ires 

a o o 

£o» 

a*" 

Number of fumalo 
workers per 100 males 

1 

0 

3 

1 

o 

3 

1 

HIND XT. 




14. Madiga. 



1. Agasa. 


. 









Cultivators of all kinds 


g 

Industries 

... 

463 

35 

Field labourers 


34 

Cultivators of all kinds 

... 

403 

9 

Labourers, unspecified ... 


11G 

Others 

... 

129 

' 67 

Others 

233 

26 

2. Banajiga. 




15. Mahratta. 



Traders 


172 

48 

Cultivators of nil kinds 

fl79 

10 

Cultivators of all kinds 

... 

423 

9 

Public force 

56 

9 

Labourers, unspecified ... 


103 

91 

Labourers, unspecified ... 

126 

70 

Others 

... 

292 

30 

Others 

439 

29 

3. Beda. 




16. Nayinda. 



Cultivators of all kinds 


049 

10 

Industries 

455 

1 

Field labourers, etc. ... 


139 

54 

Cultivators of all kinds 

344 

11 

Labourers, unspecified... 


160 

130 

Others 

201 

76 

Others 


152 

45 








17. Neygi. 



4. Bests. 











Industries ... 


17 

Cultivators of all kinds 


557 

9 

Cultivators of all kinds 

241 

9 

Labourers, unspecified... 

... 

178 

124 

Others 

213 

70 

Others 


265 

60 








18. Fanchala. 



5. Brahman. 











Industries ... 

594 

3 

Income from rent of lands 


305 

19 

Cultivators of all kinds 

257 

13 

Cultivators of all kinds 

... 

167 

12 

Others 

149 

97 

Public administration ... 


131 

1 




Others 

... 

347 

12 

19. Satani. 



6. Ganiga. 




Religion 

315 

7 





Cultivators of all kinds 

418 

8 

Industries ... 


276 

31 

Others 

267 

68 

Cultivators of all kinds 


390 

8 




Trade 

... 

11G 

42 

20. Tlgala. 



Others 


218 

52 








Cultivators of all kinds 

670 

8 

7. GoIIa. 




Others 

330 

68 

Cultivators of all kinds 

... 

654 

10 

21. Upuara. 



Labourers, unspecified... 


105 

144 




Others 


241 

43 

Cultivators of all kinds 

585 

9 





Labourers, unspecified 

201 

109 

8. Holeya. 




Others 

211 

51 

| Agricultural labourers (includes village watch- 



22. Vakkallga. 



men) 

... 

197 

39 




Cultivators of all kinds 


339 

9 

Cultivators of all kinds 

80G 

12 

Labourers, unspecified ... 

... 

256 

116 

Others ... ■ 

191 

59 

Others 


20S 

37 








23. Vnisya. 



9. Idlga. 











Trtidc 

803 

8 

Industries ... 


190 

11 

Others 

195 

21 

Cultivators of all kinds 


391 

14 




Trade 


100 

22 

24. Yodda. 



Labourers, unspecified ... 

... 

• 153 

93 




Others 


151 

43 

Industries ... 

262 

31 





Cultivators of all kinds 

313 

6 

10. Kshattrlya. 




Labourers, unspecified 

213 

85 





Others 

147 

44 

Cultivators of all kinds 

... 

410 

10 




Industries ... 

... 

137 

19 




Public force 


79 


MUSALMAN. 



Others 

__ 

374 

35 








1. Fnthan. 



1 11. Kumbura. 







< 




Cultivators of nil kinds 

333 

ui 

' Industrie* ... 


519 

26 

Trade 

183 

iSfll 

Cultivators of all kinds 


321 

12 

Public force 

71 

II 

i Other* 


ICO 

.74 > 







i 

Labourers, unspecified 

123 

28 

12. Kuruba. 



1 

Others 

333 

19 

C':ltiu!ow cf oil kind* 


ran 

9 ! 

2. Salyld. 



... . 


110 

i3s ; 




Others 


227 

•10 j 

Cultivators of nil kind* 

293 

6 





Industries ... 

103 

31 

13. Ltr-sarat. 




Trade 

151 

9 




} 

Public force 

19 

... 

> filtitit-.rs rf all Vi:.d« 

... 

716 

9 i 




! Tra.L 


66 

30 i 

Labourers, unspecified 

112 

3-1 

I Ok! • r» 

... 


59 j 

! 

Others 

23.3 

14 
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CHAPTER XU. — OCCUPATIONS. 


APPENDIX A.-l. 


Classified Scheme ok Occupations kklatinu to' the Mysore Census of KJ11. 



Order 


1. Pits turn rind ngricul- 
turn. 

(n) Ordinary cultiva- 
tion. 


I. — Exploita- 
tion of the sur-* 
face of the 
earth. 


A. — Production of 
raw materials. 


(b) Growers of special, 
products and market 
gardening. 


(c) Forestry 


(d) Raising of farm'! 
stock. 


(c) Raising of small 
animals. 

2. Fishing and hunting. 


3. Minos ..." 

II. — Extraction J *■ Queries of hard rocks 
of minerals. 

5. Salt, etc. ...* 


B. — Preparation 
and supply of 
material substun- 


III. — Industrial | 
occupation. J 


6. Textiles 



Group 


1. Income from rent of agricultural 
land. 

(n) Non-cultivating landholder. 

(b) Non-cultivating tenant. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

(«) Cultivating landholder. 

(b) Cultivating tenant. 

3. Agents, managers of landed estates 
(not planters), clerks, rent collectors, 
etc. 

4. Farm servants and field labourers. 

5. Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo 
plantations. 

fi. Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, 
arecanut, etc., growers. 

7. Forest oflicers, rangers, guards, etc. 

8. Wood-cutters: firewood, lac, cate- 
chu, rubber, etc., collectors and 
charcoal burners. 

9. Cnttlo nnd buffalo breeders and 
keepers. 

10. Sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

11. Breeders of other animals (horses, 
mules, camels, asses, etc.). 

12. Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, 
etc. 

33. Birds, bees, silkworms, etc. 

14. Fishing. 

15. Hunting. 

1G. Coal mines and jietrolcum wells. 

17. Mines and metallic minerals (gold, 
iron, manganese, etc.) 

18. Other minerals (jade, diamonds, 
limestone, etc.) 

19. Rock, sea nnd marsh salt. 

20. Extraction of saltpetre, alum and 
other substances soluble in water. 

21. Cotton ginning, cleaning and press- • 
ing. 

22. Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving. 

23. Jute spinning, pressing and weaving. 

24. Rope, twine and string. 

25. Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, palm 
leaf, flax, hemp, straw, etc.). 

26. Wool carders and spinners, weavers 
of woollen blankets, carpets, etc. 

27. Silk spinners and weavers. 

28. Hair, camel and horse hair, bristles 
work, brush makers, etc. 

29. Persons occupied with feathers. 

30. Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepa- 
ration and sponging of textiles. 

31. Other (lace, cr£pe, embroideries, 
fringes, etc.) and insufficiently de- 
scribed textile industries. 
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Classified Scheme of- Occupations, etc. — contd. 


. Class 

Sub-class 

Order 

Group 

r j 

j 


7. Hides, skins and hard 
materials from tho- 
animal kingdom. 

32. Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, 
leather dyers, etc. 

33. Makers of leather articles such as 
trunks, water bags, etc. 

34. Furriers. 

35. Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., work- 
era. 


-l 

8. Wood 

V 

36. Sawyers, carpenters, turners and 
joiners, etc. 

37. Basket makers and other industries 
of woody material, including leaves. 


i 

> 

X 

1 

1 

1 

9. Metals ...* 

38. Forging and rolling of iron and other 
metals. 

i 39. Plough and agricultural implement 
j makers. 

1 40. Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

41. Other workers in iron and makers 
of implements and tools, principally 
or exclusively of iron. 

1 42. Workers in brass, copper and bell 
, metal. 

1 43. Workers in other metals (tin, zinc, 
lead, quicksilver, etc.) 

! 44. Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc. 

- 

l 

1 

I 

10. Commies ...*i 

! 

i 

| 45. Makers of glass and crystal ware. 

1 46. Makers of porcelain and crockery. 

1 47. Potters nnd earthen pipe and bowl 
; mnkera. 

| 48. Brick and tile makers, 
i 49. Others (mosaic, talc, mica, alabaster, 
j etc., workers.) 

B. — Preparation 
and supply of. 
material sub- 

stances — contd. 

\ 

i 

1 III. — Industry 

! — contd. 

1 

i 

/ 

1 

i 

| 

11. Chemical products _ 
properly so cnlled, 
and analogous. 

j 

’j 50. Manufacture of matches and explo- 
( sive materials. 

51. Manufacture of rsrated and mineral 
waters. 

52. Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink. 

53. Manufacture nnd refining of vege- 
table and mineral oils. 

5,4. Manufacture of paper, cardboard 
and papier mach£. 

55. Others (soap, candles, lac, catch, 
perfumes and miscellaneous drugs). 

• 


t 

12. Food Industries — 

> 

i 

56. Rice pounders nnd huskers and 
flour grinders. 

57. Bakers and biscuit makers. 

58. Grain parchera, etc. 

59. Butchers. 

60. Fish curers. 

61. Butter, cheese and ghee makers. 

62. Maker's of sugar, molasses and gur. 

63. Sweetmeat makers, preparers of 
jam and condiments, etc. 

64. Brewers and distillers. 

65. Toddy drawers. 

66. Manufacturer's of tobacco, opium 

l nnd ganja. 




r 67. Hat, cap and turban makers. 

68. Tailors, milliners, dress maker's and 
damers, embroiderers on linen. 

69. Shoe, boot and sandal makers. ' 
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C1IAJTHK XII. — OCCUPATIONS. 


0MSH1FJF.ii SciTKMK OF OCCUPATIONS, KTC. — coilffl. 


Glass 


B. — Preparation 
and supply of ' 
mntoriftl sub- 
stances — contd. 


Sub-class 


III.— Industry 
— coitcld. 


Order 


13. industries of dress, 
and tbo toilet. 


Group 


14. Furniture indust 


ries.-f 


! 1/3. Building industries. *{ 


16. Construction of 
means of trnnsjwrt. 


i 17. Production and trails- 
I mission of physical 

i forces (heal, light, 

! electricity, motive 

| power, olo.). 


18. Industries of luxury 
and those pertaining*] 
to litoraturo and tho 
arts and sciences. 


19. Industries concerned 
with refuse matter. 


20. Transport by water. -{ 


70. Other industries pertaining to 
dress- -gloves, socles, gaiters, belts, 
buttons, umbrellas, canes, etc. 

71. Washing, cleaning and dyeing. 

72. Barbers, hairdressers and wig 
makers. 

73. Other industries connected with 
the toilet (tattooers, shampoocis, 
hath houses, etc.) 

74. Cabinet makers, carriage painters, 
etc. 

75. Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. 

7G. Lime btirnois. cement workers. 

77. Excavators and well-sinkers. 

78. Stone and marble workers and 
masons. 

79. Others (tlmtchnrs, building con- 
tractors, house painters, tiler?, plum- 
bers, locksmiths, etc.). 

80. Carl, carriage, palki, etc., makers 
and wheelwrights. 

81. Saddlers, harness makers, whip and 
lash makers. 

52. Ship and boat builders. 

53. Gas works, electric light and ice 
factories. 


84. Printers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc. 

85. Newspaper and magazine managers 
and editors, journalists, etc. 

8G. Bookbinders and stitchers, enve- 
lope makers, etc. 

87. Makers of musical instalments. 

88. Makers of watches and clocks and 
optical, photographic and surgical 
instruments. 

89. Workers in precious stones and 
metals, enatucllcrs, imitation jewel- 
lory inakors, gilders, etc. 

90 Makers of bnnglcs (material un- 
specified), rosnrios, head and other 
necklaces, spangles, lingams and 
sacred threads. 

91. Toy, kite, cage, fishingtacklc, etc., 
makers, taxidermists, .etc. 

92. Others, including managers, per- 
sons ofclior than porformors em- 
ployed in thoatres and other places 
of publio entertainment, rnce-courso 
service, huntsmen, oto. 

93. Sweepers, scavengers, dust and 
swooping contractors. 

94. Harbour works, dockyards and 
pilots. 

95. Ship owners and their employes, 
ship brokers, ships' officers, engi- 
neers, mariners and dromon. 
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Classified Scheme of Occupations, etc. — conid. 


Group 


flG. Persons employed on the mainten- 
nnco of streams, rivers and canals 
(including construction). 

I 07. Boat owners, boat men and tow 


21. Transport bv road. 


22. Tr.iif-puJ by mil. 


OS. Persons employed on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and 
bridges. 

00. Cart owners and drivers, coachmen, 
stable boys, tramway, mail carri- 
age. livery stable, etc., managers, and 
employes (excluding private ser- 
vants). 

100. Palki, etc., bearers and owners. 

101. Pack elephant, camel, mule and 
bullock owners and drivers. 

102. Porters and messengers. 

103. Railway employes of all kinds 
other than ordinary labourers. 

101. Labourers employed on railway 
construction. 


23 IV; Other', Tele- 
graph anti Telephone 


103. Post Otlice, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone services. 


2?. Paid.'.. c-tabli-h- 
men!-- of ore-lit. 
exchange and instir- 


, 2Y Hrokemg". cominis. 
: mo» and export 

20 Trade m textiles. 


100. Hank managers, money lenders, 
exchange and insurance agents, 
money changers and brokers and 
commission ngents and their 
employes. 

107. Brokers, commercial travellers, 
warehouse owners and employes. 

108. Trade in piece goods, wool, 
cotton, silk, hair and other tex- 
tiles. 


27. Trade in skins, 
leather ainl fun;. 

i . 2"\ Trade in wood 


! 20. Trade in metals ... 


100. Trade in skins, leather, furs, 
feathers, horn, etc. 

110. Trade in wood (not firewood), 
cork, hark, etc. 

111. Trade in metals, machinery, knife, 
tool, etc., sellers. 


30. Trade in pottery ... | 112. Trade in pottery. 


31. Trade in chemical 

products. 


i 32. Hotels, cafes, re-. 
] staurants, etc. 


113. Trade in chemical products 
(drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 
explosives, otc.) 

111". Vendors of wine, liquors and 
lemted waters. 

115. Owners and managers of hotels, 
cookshops, sarais, etc., and their 
employes. 

11G. Fish dealers. 

117. Grocers and general condiment 
dealors and sellers of salt and vege- 
table oil. 
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Classified Scheme of Occupations, etc. — contd. 


Class 


B. — Preparation 
and supply of 
material sub- 
stances — conclcl- 


Sub-class 


V. — T r a d e- 
concld. 


VI.— P u b 1 i c. 
force. 


Order 


33. Other trade in food' 
stuffs. 


34. Trade in clothing 
and toilet articles. 


35. Trade in furniture 


36. Trade in building 
materials. ' 


37. Trade in means of 
transport. 


38. Trade in fuel 


39. Trade in articles of 
luxury and those 
pertaining to letters -j 
and the arts and 
sciences. 


40. Trade in refuse 
matter. 


41. Trade of other sorts, i 


42. Army 

43. Navy 


Group 


118. Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, 
poultry, eggs, etc. 

119. Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur 
and molasses. 

120. Cardamom, botel-leaf, vegetables, 
fruit and nrecunut sellers. 

121. Grain and pulse dealers. 

122. Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., 
sellers. 

123. Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs. 

124. Dealers in hay, grass and fodder. 

125. Trade in ready-made ' clothing and 
other articles of dress and the toilet 
(hats, umbrellas, socks, roady : made 
shoes, perfumes, etc.) 

126. Trade in furniture, carpets, cur- 
tains and bedding. 

127. Hardware, cooking utensils, 
porcelain, crockery, glassware, 
bottles, articles for gardening, the 
cellar, etc. 

128. Trade in building materials (stones, 
bricks, plaster, cement sand, tiles, 
thatch, etc.). 

129. Dealers and hirers of elephants, 
camels, horses, cattle, asBes, mules, 
etc.; sellers (not makers) of 
carriages, saddlery, etc. 

130. Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung, etc. 

131. Dealers in jewellery (real and 
imitation), clocks, optical instru- 
ments, etc. 

132. Dealers in common bangles, bead, 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
etc. 

133. Publishers, booksellers, station- 
ers, dealers in music, pictures, 
musical instruments and curiosi- 
ties. 

134. Dealers in rags, stable refuse, 

. etc. 

135. Shopkeepers otherwise unspeci- 
fied. 

136. Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkors, 
etc. 

137. Conjurers, acrobats, fortune tollers, 
reciters, exhibitors of curiosities and 
wild animals. 

138. Other trades (including farmors of 
pounds, tolls and markets). 

139. Army (Imperial). 

140. Army (Native States). 

141. Navy. 
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CtAssn uj' Sciikmi: nr Occitationk. i:t c. — cunUl. 


0! * 


Sull'che'- 


Oider 


Group 


YU - I* « M i «• 
Admitm-U-.itiiin. 


H. Polict 


j:.. Public 
* rut inn. 


Adminis- 


< ) M2. Police, 
i ; M3. Village watchmen. 

| ; M l. Service of (lui Stale. (Iin|>orial 
i : Government). 

: ’ M5. Service of Native ami Foreign 
j States. 

~! (u) Tabulating State. 

) 1 ih) Other States. 

• 1 1 fi. Municipal and other local (not. 

1 village) and Mtizrni sendee. 

Ml> In). Palace sendee. 

1-17. Village officials and servants other 
1 than watchmen. 


JG IMigtou 


MS. Priests, ministers, etc. 

MW. Religious mendicants, inmates of 
monasteries, etc. 

1A0. Catechists, readers, church and 
mission sendee. 

1 A 1 . Temple, hurial or burning ground 
M-ndre. pilgrim conductors, circum- 
cd-'Ts. 


C puha 
::mv -‘I 


■ a-ju'itu." 

md lu«T,;l* 


VI II -Profe- 
*• i c» f* *• and 
hln'rat art’.. 


17, Inw 




IS. Mislicine 


■P.l ln-tiuetion 


j 152. Lawyer- of all kinds, including 
1 Knr.is. law agents and mukhtiars. 

J 

| i 1 A3. Lawyers' clerks, petition writers, 
( touN, etc 

( 151. Medical practitioners of all kinds, 
. 1 including dentists, oculists and 

j veterinary surgeons. 

; 

j 1AA. Midwives, vaccinators, compouml- 
( to, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

1A0. Professors and teachers of all 
kinds and clerks and servants con- 
nected with education. 


1A7. Public scribes, copyists, steno- 
graphers, etc. 

IAS. Architects, surveyors, engineers 
and their employes. 

AO. letters and arts and-! I 159. Others (authors, photographers, 
sciences. : ! artists. sculptors, astronomers, 

meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, 
etc ) 


1 1 


IX. — Peo-ons 
living on 
their income. 


X. — Domestic 
service. 


51. Persons living prin- 
cipally on their in- 
come. ‘ 


52. Domestic service 


I ICO, Music composers and masters, 
I players on all kinds of musical 

instruments (not military), singers, 
i actors and dancers. 

i 

1G1. Proprietors (other than of agricul- 
tural land), fund and scholarship 
holders and pensioners. 

1G2. Cooks, water carrions, doorkccpors, 
watchmen and othor indoor ser- 
vants. 

1G3. Private grooms, coachmen, dog 
bovs. etc. 


29 
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OH A PTH1 1 XI I . — ( )< :OI ;i •ATIONH. 


Olahhikikd Son mm k ok Ocootationh, kt r..— conch/. 


ClllHH 


D.- -Miscellaneous. 


Sub-class 


XI. — Inmillioi- 
untily doHcrilt* 
oil occupations. 


XII. — Unpro- 
ductive. 


Order 


5f I. (lonornl terms which 
do not indicate u- 
definite occupation. 


' 54. Inmates of jails, 

asylums and hospi- 

- tala. 

55. HeRijars, vnRrnnls, 
k prostitutes. 


r 


fJrouji 


101. Manufacturers and contractors 
otherwise unspecified. 

105, flashier**, accountants, liook-keep* 
era, clerks and other employes in 
unspecified offices, warehouses and 
nho|)S. 

1 00. Mechanics otherwise unspeci- 
fied. 

107. Lnltourcrs and workmen otherwise 
unspecified. 

108. Inmates of jails, asylums and 
hospitals. 

109. HeffRars, vap'rants, procurers, pro- 
stitutes, receivers of stolen Roods, 
cattle iwisoncrs. 



